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HE American Ethnological Society held its centenary celebration on 

November 14, 1942, in New York City. The afternoon session, at the 
American Museum of Natural History, was devoted to a consideration of 
“acculturation or culture-contact oriented toward administration” in three 
world areas: Oceania, Latin America, and North America. Oceania, of such par- 
ticular significance in world affairs at the present time, has commanded a grow- 
ing interest on the part of American anthropologists during the last quarter of a 
century. But concern with the American Indian has largely dominated the 
development of professional anthropology in this country and, throughout its 
one hundred years, members of the American Ethnological Society seem to 
have been equally aware, so far as circumstances permitted, of the northern 
and the southern continents of the western hemisphere. The society’s first 
publication, in 1845, dealt with the “‘semi-civilized nations of Mexico, Yucatan 
and Central America.” It was likewise fitting that the papers and discussions 
of the centenary meeting, which are reproduced in this issue of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST,' should be devoted to acculturation in a year when active 
participation by American anthropologists in administrative affairs has seen 
such remarkable increase. 

Due to the general curtailment of non-essential transportation in the first 
year of the United States’ entry into World War II, the roster of speakers was 
drawn entirely from the Atlantic seaboard. Despite the added pressure of 
individual war duties, the region from Boston to Washington, D. C., furnished 
an audience of almost 400 at the afternoon meeting and over 100 persons 
attended the dinner at the Architect’s League of New York. William Duncan 
Strong, director of the Ethnogeogtaphic Board, was chairman of the afternoon 
session and Harry L. Shapiro, president of the society, presided at the dinner 


The American Ethnological Society wishes to express its appreciation to the American 
Anthropological Association, and particularly to Ralph M. Linton, Editor, for making possible 
this centenary issue. 
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commemorating the history of the society.2 The dinner speakers were Albert 
Gallatin, who has maintained the interest in ethnology felt by his illustrious 
great grandfather; Clark Wissler, who confined his talk to the early days of 
the society with special reference to the life of its founder, Albert Gallatin; 
and Franz Boas, who placed the society within the framework of its general 
anthropological setting, especially in regard to other scientific organizations 
and their efforts toward publishing anthropological materials.‘ Unfortunately, 
the occasion was Dr. Boas’ last public appearance and the society is deeply 
conscious at this time of the loss of one of its most active members and of the 
irreparable loss anthropology has suffered in his death. 


The first meeting of the American Ethnological Society was held on the 
evening of November 9, 1842, and the formation of the new organization was 
announced the following day. Gallatin, former Secretary of the Treasury under 
Thomas Jefferson, had several years before founded New York University 
and, although no longer young, was ready for a new venture; Schoolcraft had 
recently returned to take up residence in New York; Prescott’s classic on the 
conquest of Mexico had just appeared; and there was, apparently, a large 
enough group actively interested in ethnological pursuits to guarantee the 
success of the newly founded organization. “‘Professional”’ anthropology was 
hardly existent at the time and the early membership included a majority of 
doctors, lawyers and business men. These formed a New York nucleus for the 
society with monthly discussion meetings, generally at the home of the presi- 
dent. There were, also, two membership categories designed for persons out- 
side the city: “honorary members”’ who held positions of prestige, especially 
in governmental circles, with residence in distant or little known regions; and 
“corresponding members” whose duties took them among the inhabitants 
of such areas. The former were frequently members of the diplomatic corps, 
while the latter group included missionaries, administrators, and explor- 
ers, many of whom wrote in long descriptions of the people they knew at first 
hand. These accounts were read at meetings of the society and, since the 
meetings received full notice from the press, frequently were printed in detail; 
see especially The Sentinel for this period. 

Almost from its inception, the society adopted an active publication policy 
for by 1845 the first volume of the Transactions was in print. Gallatin had been 
president since the founding of the society and at the time of publication 
Edward Robinson was first vice president; Henry Schoolcraft, second vice 


2 See also Science (n. s. Vol. 96, No. 2504, pp. 584-585, 1942). 
3 Some of the content of Dr. Wissler’s remarks may be found in his recent article on The 
American Indian and the American Philosophical Society (Proceedings of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, Vol. 86, No. 1, pp. 189-204, 1942). 
‘ Dr. Boas’ address appeared in Science (n. s., Vol. 97, No. 2505, pp. 7-8, 1942). 
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president; John R. Bartlett, corresponding secretary; Charles Welford, record- 
ing secretary; and Alexander Cotheal treasurer. After the death of Gallatin 
in 1849, Schoolcraft continued his activity and several of the others remained 
in office, Alexander Cotheal serving as Treasurer until and during the Civil 
War. During this period of initial activity, membership included William 
Prescott, Prof. Mengarini, Horatio Hale, George Bancroft, and George Gibbs, 
and the topics discussed at the meetings were divided fairly evenly between 
what are now recognized as the several branches of anthropology. 

The society as such apparently played no role in the Civil War and by the 
reconstruction era had lost a great part of its vitality. In 1871, an attempt was 
made to revitalize it by reorganization under the name of the Anthropological 
Institute of New York. E. George Squier seems to have been one of the leaders 
in reorganization but the movement was abortive for within a few years the 
society was again functioning under its former name. The next twenty years 
saw activity limited to local meetings. The Society made no important scien- 
tific contributions but managed to maintain its old aura of prestige. 

During the decade following 1895 the society admitted younger pro- 
fessional anthropologists to its membership and was reorganized to play 
a role in the development of scientific anthropological work. Ties with the 
American Museum of Natural History were strengthened during this pe- 
riod and a connection established with the newly organized department at 
Columbia University. Throughout its history, periods of increased activity 
within the membership of the society have been marked by the inaugura- 
tion of new publication series and in 1906 a new office was added: as editor, 
Franz Bozs, who had been the moving force behind the society’s rejuve- 
nation, started the Publication series devoted to accounts in linguistic text 
and translation. In 1938, plans for a new series of short Monographs got 
under way and the first of these appeared in 1940. As early as 1902 the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association was established with the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST as joint organ of the two societies and only somewhat later the 
Ethnological Society affiliated with the New York Academy of Sciences in the 
movement which coordinated the scientific organizations of the city. 

At the present time, membership categories have undergone some revision 
but membership in the American Ethnological Society is confined to indi- 
viduals either actively engaged or interested in anthropology. With the notable 
exception of the American Philosophical Society, institutions of any sort are 
barred from participation. Meetings are still held in New York although mem- 
bership is nation- and world-wide: west coast anthropologists form one of the 
most active groups, members are scattered through the western hemisphere, 
and, before the interruption of communication by the present emergency, 
Europe, India, New Guinea, etc., furnished active members. 

Perhaps there is no better way to summarize the role of the American 
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Ethnological Society in everyday life at the present time than to quote the 
resolution passed at the centenary meeting: 


Be it resolved: that the American Ethnological Society, for one hundred years dedicated 
to the study of peoples not belonging to Western Civilization, express upon the occasion 
of its centenary celebration its profound conviction that racial persecution and dis- 
crimination can not be scientifically justified. We protest the distortion of anthro- 
pology which falsely assigns inborn superiority to some one “race”’ and assigns others 
to inborn inferiority. Ethnological studies rouse enthusiams for the inventions and 
social life of many peoples of all races and make it impossible to assent to the dogma 
that civilization depends upon the enslavement of one race by another. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 
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ACCULTURATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
IN INDONESIA By RAYMOND KENNEDY 


HE native peoples of the East Indies have passed through three succes- 

sive periods of alien domination. The first, starting some 2000 years ago, 
brought Hindu civilization to the islands. The second, which began about 600 
years ago, spread Mohammedanism over most of the Indies. The third, start- 
ing 400 years ago, rapidly transformed Indonesia into a colonial possession of 
a European power, the Netherlands. And now, in 1942, an attempt is being 
made to bring the archipelago within a new dominion, that of the Japanese. 

In the Indies, therefore, we find three superimposed levels of acculturation, 
but different parts of the islands show quite varied patterns of cultural stratifi- 
cation. The Hindu influence spread in appreciable force only over Sumatra, 
Java, Bali, and certain coastal areas of Borneo and Celebes. Its effects can still 
be seen in miscellaneous aspects of the culture of these districts: religious 
concepts, artistic forms, linguistic elements, writing, and some subtle features 
of social organization. Mohammedanism, entering the islands about 1300 A.D., 
engulfed most of the Hinduized regions, substituting Islam for Brahmanism as 
the formal religion, extirpating the predominantly anthropomorphic Hindu 
art, replacing the Indian alphabet with Arabic script, and abolishing such 
social patterns as the caste system. Actually, the transformation was not 
nearly so complete as this statement might seem to imply, for underneath the 
formal Mohammedanism of western Indonesia, numerous Hindu-derived 
elements which I have mentioned still persist; and in one island, Bali, Islam 
has never gained entrance at all. 

Both Hinduism and Mohammedanism in the East Indies can be properly 
understood only as mere overlays on the fundamental culture of the islands: 
the ancient, truly Indonesian culture. They are like a double veneer, and not 
very thick either, laid on over the massive bulk of the ancestral culture, which 
had its beginnings far back in the dim prehistoric past of the Malayan peoples. 
Rather than changing the essential form of this culture, the later accretions 
have been bent and twisted to fit the form, so that the so-called Hinduism of 
the Balinese or the Mohammedanism of the Javanese would appear to the 
orthodox Brahman or Arabian Moslem as rather shocking burlesques of the 
pure faith. The ancient Indonesian culture, without alien veneer, can still be 
observed in parts of the archipelago where neither Hindu nor Mohammedan, 
nor yet European, influence has penetrated: namely, certain interior districts 
of Sumatra, the isolated islands off Sumatra’s west coast, the central regions 
of Borneo and Celebes, and most of the islands of the eastern Indies. 

If the historic intrusions of Hinduism and Islam have left Indonesian 
culture fundamentally unchanged, the modern European phase of accultu- 
ration has also affected it very little. There are three main reasons for this. First, 
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most of the interior regions have only recently been opened up to outside 
access, and many large districts still remain virtually untouched by European 
influence. Secondly, a strong bulwark against cultural disintegration has been 
the enormous native population; sheer force of numbers has helped immeasur- 
ably in resisting alien influences and maintaining traditional ways. Many of 
the tribes of the Indies have populations of millions, not thousands or hundreds 
as in most other colonial areas. A third reason for the low degree of European 
acculturation is of greatest interest to us here, for it concerns the Dutch policy 
of administration. The Dutch have maintained a beneficent, paternalistic atti- 
tude toward their subject peoples, and have sincerely tried to aid them in 
preserving their old ways. We can examine their motives for this procedure 
later, but now let us review the various aspects of Indonesian culture to see 
how the Dutch administration has dealt with them. 

In the sphere of native law, the Dutch have gone to almost unbelievable 
lengths in attempting to set up a legal system that will do a minimum of 
violence to the ancient customary laws, or adat, of the Indonesians. This is 
even more difficult than it sounds at first, because the adat differs in each 
district of the islands. Nothing daunted, the Dutch have allowed for all vari- 
ations, and every region has a special set of laws which preserves as many of 
the local customary rules as possible. Where the native law ran directly 
counter to European concepts, the two schemes have been adjusted to each 
other, and only the absolutely intolerable rules—from the European view- 
point—have been abolished. And so all of the strange intricacies of social 
organization, marriage regulation, and property disposal have been incorpo- 
rated into the written adat law of each of the tribal territories; and only such 
completely unacceptable ways as headhunting, blood vengeance, trial by 
ordeal, and death punishment for minor offenses have been forbidden. The 
work of legal research went on continuously, for as parts of the archipelago 
became more “‘westernized,”’ the native legal concepts in many instances 
themselves changed, in varying ways in different regions. The literature on 
this subject runs to thousands of volumes, and I believe I can state unreservedly 
that the Dutch have been the foremost scholars of primitive law in the world. 

In the political sphere, the native forms of government have been kept 
intact wherever the interests of public welfare allowed. The village communi- 
ties, which are the essential political units in Indonesia, have been permitted, 
and even encouraged, to continue their traditional systems of chieftainship and 
council deliberation. Even the sultans and radjas have been drawn into the 
East Indian administrative scheme, by the well known plan of indirect rule. 
Thus, although the Dutch colonial officials have actually controlled the gov- 
ernment of the native states, the hereditary potentates have stayed in office, 
and, so to speak, the officials have ruled through them. Only rebellious or 
corrupt princes have been deposed. 
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In their treatment of native religion, the Dutch have displayed a tolerance 
probably unmatched in colonial history. Missionaries have been allowed in 
the Indies but their licenses have been revocable at any time their conduct 
seemed inappropriate. If the natives of any district objected to proselytizing, 
the region would be prohibited to missionaries. Certain areas, such as Atjeh 
in Sumatra and Bantam in Java, both fanatically Mohammedan, and Bali, 
the sole surviving Hinduist island, were entirely closed to missionary activity. 
Incidentally, Christianity has never enjoyed much success in the Indies, except 
in a few previously pagan regions, for the Moslem Indonesians, like most 
Mohammedans the world over, have been virtually impossible to convert. The 
extreme tolerance of the Dutch, who are among the most devoutly religious 
of all Europeans, may appear surprising until one remembers that Holland 
itself has always been a refuge from religious persecution. This absolute 
insistence on religious freedom has been carried over by the Dutch to their 
colonial possessions. 

In line with the policy of rigidly controlling missionary zeal, the Dutch 
have refrained from interfering in the private morality of the Indonesians. 
In many colonial areas, missionaries, abetted by prejudiced and prudish offi- 
cials, have plagued the natives about their supposed immorality, and have 
even passed laws against improper dress, polygamy, trial marriage, allegedly 
obscene rituals, and the like. The Dutch authorities have sternly insisted 
that such matters are the natives’ own business, and have allowed no meddle- 
some puritans to impose their own repressions on the Indonesians. 

One other instance of Dutch policy on native culture appears in the regu- 
lations concerning property in land. This is extremely important, because the 
peoples of the Indies are nearly all small-scale agriculturists, securing their 
livelihood directly from the soil beneath their feet. In such a situation, when 
land is lost, everything is lost, for the economic base drops out from under the 
society. The Dutch have not allowed any alteration in the communalistic 
system of landholding which is so firmly grounded in the Indonesian adat. 
Native land may not be bought by outsiders. The great European and Amer- 
ican plantations, for instance, occupy land under leases that run for a maxi- 
mum of 75 years, subject to renewal. No one may attach native land, for debt 
or for any other reason. The consequence is that Indonesian native economy 
has remained basically healthy, for its foundation, the land, has been secured 
to the people in perpetuity. For contrast, we can think of the miserable policy 
of the United States government with respect to Indian land. 

Or, for a nearer contrast, we may consider the millions of landless peons 
of the Philippines, who live as oppressed tenants and sharecroppers on the 
vast estates of the Church and private landlords in Luzon and the Visayan 
islands. Every attempt by business interests to tamper with native land prop- 
erty laws in the Indies has been beaten off by the Dutch administration. 
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The foregoing instances demonstrate the prevailing spirit of Dutch colo- 
nial policy in the Indies, namely, extreme tolerance of native culture combined 
with a striving to let all new features grow out of the old. The results of this 
policy have been: intact and flourishing native cultures, a just and compre- 
hensible legal system, a basically sound native agricultural economy—and an 
Indonesia so far behind the times that it is helpless unless protected by some 
strong, modern, outside power. 

In line with my criticism of this anthropologists’ paradise, perhaps I 
had better state my opinion as to the motives that have impelled the Dutch 
to pursue the course they have in the Indies. On the credit side, their pa- 
ternalistic concern with the protection and preservation of native culture 
has been owing to the character and training of their colonial officials. The 
East Indian civil service has been staffed by men thoroughly instructed in 
native ethnology, languages, and law. Candidates were selected by compet- 
itive examination from among the graduates of high schools in the Nether- 
lands, and then sent to either Leiden or Utrecht University,where, supported by 
government scholarships, they studied these subjects intensively for five years. 
Then they went to the islands as cadets, or “aspirants,” and got practical 
experience as assistants to older officials. By the time they were given posts 
of their own, they were experts in native affairs. This, I think, is the only case 
of a colonial civil service composed almost entirely of trained anthropologists. 
And they, like most anthropologists, were so interested in native culture, saw 
the native point of view so clearly, that they desired and fought for its preser- 
vation. To my mind, this is the one great danger in having anthropologists as 
administrators. They tend to cherish native cultures to such an extent that they 
are blind to the need for adjustive change in these cultures to suit changing 
world conditions. Perhaps certain aspects of the present policy of our Office of 
Indian Affairs offer an illustration in point. In other words, one may do more 
harm than good to native societies, in the long run, by insulating them from 
outside trends and forces, because these pressures are almost certain to push 
in upon the people sooner or later, and they will be caught unprepared, in all 
their pristine primitive serenity. 

On the debit side of motivation, the Dutch policy was undoubtedly fa- 
vored by another interest group, not anthropologically trained at all. These were 
the business concerns, the financial imperialists, who feared two things above 
all: first, nationalistic agitation for independence by Indonesians, and second, 
native demands for economic betterment, for higher wages, and for more 
expenditure on public welfare. An excellent way to circumvent any such alien 
and progressive ideas was to encourage “‘primitivism” in culture, and to main- 
tain the tribal heterogeneity of the native peoples so that they would not 
develop any tendencies toward pan-Indonesian nationalism. Thus, strange 
though it may seem, the sympathetic attitude of the anthropologically trained 
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i civil officials toward native cultures and the self-seeking motivation of the 
d financial interests worked in harmony with each other. 
is An additional purpose served by the anti-acculturation policy of the Dutch 
= was economy in administration, particularly with regard to education. The 
n East Indian expenditure on schools never amounted to more than ten per 
e | cent of the total budget, and in the recent depression years was cut to five per 
cent. By contrast, the Philippine school system absorbed twenty-five per cent 
I of the government funds every year. Moreover, and again under the guise of 
h preserving and encouraging native culture, the education of natives was con- 
A- fined principally to technical subjects and Indonesian arts and crafts. Very 
re few natives ever rose to the higher schools, and only a minute proportion to 
ie | the university level. The Dutch were preparing the native students, not for 
in independent, self-reliant citizenship in a dynamically changing world, but for 
t- a kind of permanent wardship under a benevolent, paternalistic colonial 
r- administration. Only a few thousand Indonesians ever acquired knowledge 
Tan of what was going on in the world outside by study of such subjects as world 
Ss. | politics and economics. 
al | If the Indies could have been kept isolated from the swift and complicated 
ts currents of international politics, the Dutch policy might well have pursued 
se its gentle, antiquated course indefinitely. This wonderland of the anthropolo- 


gist and the entrepreneur might have lived on its tranquil existence in peace, 


W with all parties satisfied. But the world is shrinking rapidly. There are no more 
es “far corners” left. And in this narrowing world, there is a crying need for more 
aS sophistication, more consciousness of rude reality, on the part of the native 
oy population of the Indies. Otherwise, ignorant and defenseless, they will con- 
1g tinue to be what they are now, mere human booty of imperialistic war. 
of In the last years before the present disaster, the Dutch colonial officials 
re came suddenly to realize the faults of their sadly outmoded policy. They saw 
m that the traditional administrative program, with its anti-acculturation orien- 
sh tation, could no longer stand up in the grand strategy of international relations. 
all And they broke more and more drastically with the reactionary factions that 
opposed the extension of native education and ruthlessly suppressed all tend- 
a- encies toward the development of Indonesian nationalism. They now realize 
re bitterly the truth of the contention that the Indies, and all other colonial 
ve regions, must be transformed into strongholds of self-reliant democracy; and 
d, | that the only way to do this will be to make the native population know what 
re freedom means: by educating them, training them to govern themselves, and 
en giving them a fair share in the fruits of their own land and their own labor. 
in- This policy will not bring such great profits as the old one, but it will make of 
ot these peoples staunch allies on the side of democracy. 
ge After the war is over—and assuming that the United Nations are vic- 
ed torious—it is not to be expected that the Indies will be at once miraculously 
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metamorphized into an independent, self-sufficient national state. My de- 
scription of their present condition makes this perfectly clear. But progress 
toward this goal must be speeded as rapidly as possible. In my opinion, the 
Dutch should be given the task of directing this program, with proper guar- 
antees that the liberal faction, represented by the colonial officials, shall 
not be impeded in their efforts by the reactionary elements. The Dutch 
should be entrusted with this endeavor because they know the Indies bet- 
ter than any other nation knows any of its colonies. They are experts in 
Indonesian affairs; and their administrative record has shown consider- 
able improvement over the last forty years. They are unusually tolerant 
of the native point of view, and uniquely tolerant in the troubled sphere 
of race prejudice. Their weak point has been overcaution in ‘extending edu- 
cation and political participation to the natives. But I believe—and I have 
good evidence for this which time forbids me to offer here—that they have 
learned a bitter lesson from the present catastrophe. The liberal faction 
of Dutch opinion, concentrated in the East Indian colonial service, is 
ready to give up the idea of domination for that of partnership. Already a ten- 
tative plan has been prepared by the Minister of Colonies, Van Mook, for 
a post-war reunion of the Netherlands and the East Indies on the basis of 
equal partnership in a dual state, with implied provision for rapid education 
of the natives and representative local self-government in Indonesia. The 
details have yet to be worked out, but the preliminary sketch demonstrates 
convincingly the revolution in Dutch policy toward the Indies. The projected 
program, if it materializes, will mark an end to the old-style imperialism, and 
the beginning of a new era, that of planned and tolerant acculturation. The 
Dutch already have the tolerance, and now, it would appear, they are ready 
to add to it what they have previously lacked, progressive and realistic 
planning. Such a policy, with good faith and good fortune, should develop a 
strong, self-reliant Indonesia—no longer an antiquated, profit-making reser- 
vation, but an oriental bastion of democracy. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


DISCUSSION 


I am very lucky indeed to have the honor to discuss the paper of Professor Kennedy, 
who has lived for several years in my country, and has worked “‘in the field” of the 
subject of his lecture itself. His paper shows his very intimate knowledge of people 
there, his keen interest for the problems that we Indonesians are facing in this era of 
transition. 

In general I can agree with Professor Kennedy’s clear and frank discourse. If I have 
something to say, it is only to clarify some points. 

1. Mohammedanism—-we call our faith Islam,—has not been replacing the Indian 
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alphabet with Arabic script. The 52 million people in Java, the Buginese, the Macas- 
sars, the South Sumatrans, the Bataks, who are Moslims, have still their own scripts, 
though Arabic is used by many of them. 

2. Hinduism and Mo::mmedanism have been compared as “a... not very thick 

. double veneer, laid on over the massive work of the ancestral culture.” I get the 
impression that this is the same picture as made formerly by other European authors, 
who describe the Islam of the Indonesians as a cloth, full of holes, through which the 
pagan peeps out. We may compare our culture with a cocktail, the ingredients are then 
the old Indonesian culture, Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and Christianity—a real mix- 
ture. The outcome of the “cocktail” depends on the quantity of each ingredient. The 
culture of the population of a certain region depends on what has been introduced there 
during the past ages and how it has been introduced. We have, for instance, such re 
gions as Menado and Amboina, where the Christian culture is very intensive, and where 
people nowadays regard themselves as Europeans, as they call themselves “Blanda- 
Menado” and “‘Blanda-Ambon.”’ 

3. Professor Kennedy named as one of the main reasons why the modern European 
phase of acculturation had affected the old Indonesian culture very little the fact that 
most of the interior regions have only recently been opened up to outside influence. In 
Java, that has been opened up for more than three hundred years, this influence per- 
tained only to technical and scientific knowledge. The same we saw with Hinduism, 
which penetrated even to the very heart of Java. This is apparent from the monuments 
on the Dieng plateau. 

4. Java was not a waste or savage country when the bringers of the new cultures 
came. It was already a country with a mature culture, important institutions, and a 
people capable of making critical judgments. They were, however, tolerant and they 
had a great sense for syncretism. They adopted the elements that could enrich their 
culture, but on the other hand they rejected those elements which they regarded as 
destructive for the well-being of society. And up till now this attitude is still in existence. 

For instance, the Indonesian regards the technical and scientific skills of the western 
people as useful and readily adopts them; he is reluctant to adopt the European way of 
life. The men are willing to wear European clothing, but the women resent wearing 
European frocks. The social structure is healthy and strong. For the adoption of foreign 
culture-elements, there must be a certain disposition, a preparedness of the soil. 

5. The Dutch policy is not an anti-acculturation one. The history of the Dutch in 
the Indies shows us that in the very beginning they were ready to have the population 
follow the Dutch way of life and way of thinking. In their first settlements they intro- 
duced a piece of Holland, like other immigrants (British, Portuguese, Spaniards) did 
in other parts of the world. They brought their language, their religion, their customs, 
their architecture, their art, etc. For many years there existed a so called association- 
policy. Intermarriage between the Dutch and the Indonesians occurs frequently. But 
they understand, as the Indonesians understand it too, that a policy of synthesis 
which tends to develop, that which nature has given to mankind, gives a better oppor- 
tunity in building up a harmonious society. 

This policy is followed in the education. It must say that the general education has 
started too late. The planned goal is not to make as white as possible creatures of us, but 
to give the possibility to study science in its widest scope for the greatest number of 
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children of the country. With the people’s school as basis, where the native language is 
used, every gifted pupil can enter the university. 

The aim is not to take the children from the village to supply them with knowledge 
of Dutch, English, French, German, Latin and Greek to enable them to study sciences, 
but to bring science to the village, to make it possible for the average man with his 
knowledge of Malay to study science. 

I may end my comments by expressing my full agreement with the conclusions of 
Professor Kennedy’s paper, which will not only open the way for a self-reliant In- 
donesia, but also for an Indonesia which will be able to cooperate with other regions in 
a world, which will understand the deep meaning of the words, written in the Coat of 
Arms of the U.S.A.: “E pluribus unum.”’ 


A. K. 
NETHERLANDS INFORMATION BUREAU 
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THE ROLE OF SMALL SOUTH SEA CULTURES IN 
THE POST WAR WORLD By MARGARET MEAD 


HAVE selected this topic as a touchstone of the values with which we as 

anthropologists are to approach the whole problem of culture contact in an 
increasingly interconnected and constricted world. Historically our contri- 
bution has been a recognition of the co-equal value of human cultures seen as 
wholes. We have placed the institutions of a nomadic tribe of fifty people side 
by side with the institutions of a tribe of a million highly organized agricul- 
tural people, and by referring each institution to its place in a total constella- 
tion which we called “‘the culture,” we have found these institutions com- 
parable. Furthermore we have found such comparisons not only possible 
but also highly illuminating and the progress of social anthropology has 
proceeded by this systematic comparison of whole cultures. We have stood 
out against any grading of cultures in hierarchical systems which would 
place our own culture at the top and place the other cultures of the world 
in a descending scale according to the extent that they differ from ours. 
Refusing to admit that one culture could be said to be better than another, 
except in its capacity to adapt to a state of civilization imposed by its neigh- 
bors, we have stood out for a sort of democracy of cultures, a concept which 
would naturally take its place beside the other great democratic beliefs in the 
equal potentiality of all races of men, and in the inherent dignity and right to 
opportunity of each human being. 

Notions such as these have been commonplaces of our professional creeds, 
but with the development of applied anthropology, it becomes necessary to 
test them against real situations. Historically, we have looked at the poor 
broken individuals who have survived after their primitive culture has come 
into contact with modern civilization and counted them in no way dignified by 
the possession of the blessings of civilization. We have been able to recognize, 
more sharply than any other group of observers, how these people have lost all 
that made them complete, whole personalities when they lost their cultural 
integrity. We have counted it of slight importance to rescue the bodies of a 
group of natives only to have them become denatured, very partial inheritors 
of an inferior version of our own culture. We have accorded major recognition— 
not to human beings in vacuo—but to human beings as representative of 
whole cultures. 

If we consider the post war fate of the small cultures of the Pacific, of New 
Guinea and the surrounding islands—those cultures in which the people still 
retain their own language and customs relatively intact, it will be possible 
to put these values to a test. Many of these islands will be economically worth- 
less and so the problem will not be solved for us by the dictates of economic 
exploitation. Copra will probably never again be valuable. Trade opportu- 
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nities are negligible. The mines could be worked much better with other than 
local native labor. We will not need to build an air base on every island, ina 
properly policed world, and the possibility of using all of these islands as 
tourist haunts is also not practicable. Left alone, or merely supervised from a 
distance, the natives would not threaten us in any way. Unthreatening and no 
longer profitable objects of exploitation, any course of action which is pursued 
by them will be dictated by a theory of cultural values. 

We might say that these island cultures are invaluable as laboratory exper- 
iments and should be preserved to provide experimental material for the 
social sciences. Such a position immediately conflicts with values within our 
social system which are themselves essential to democracy and to the main- 
tenance of the kind of world in which such a course would be feasible. We 
cannot demean human beings to the role of guinea pigs or animals in a zoo. To 
keep them in a sort of a preserve to be studied as scientific expediency dictated 
would be repugnant to many in our society, who would never understand how 
essentially happy they might be to be let alone. 

We might make them “wards” of civilization, in the style of thinking 
characteristic of the League of Nations, and make it our task to hurry them 
as rapidly as possible into an imperfect and non-integrated sort of imitation 
of our own culture, forcing sanitation, literacy and modern economic habits 
upon them. This course of action was thoroughly justified when it involved 
supervision of an acculturation process which was taking place in any event, 
and when it paralleled the gin and rum and tuberculosis of bad contact 
with the medicine and sanitation and protective labor legislation of the good. 
Once a native is given clothes, in which germs can live, some sort of attempt 
to protect against new forms of infection is necessary. Once he is fed on 
polished rice with inadequate vegetables and proteins, nutritional regulations 
are required. But the case for hurrying them as individuals,—for it would be as 
individuals that this could be done rapidly—towards a pallid imitation of our 
forms is less strong if the exploitive and malignant aspects of culture contact 
are removed. The native, so educated, can still occupy only a very inferior 
place in the world. Although the Utopian may from a distance prefer to think 
of native village as full of latrines, the anthropologist on the spot knows that 
such a process of rapid education produces only half a human being. 

In some quarters in America today we hear talk of the right of self-deter- 
mination of the Solomon Islands, a suggestion which utterly ignores the 
absence in this entire region of any political form capable of integrating more 
than a thousand people. Ideas which have flourished in a period of nationalism 
now already archaic are ludicrously inappropriate when applied to these 
cultures of 300, 500, 700 members. Preparation for a degree of political matu- 
rity in which they could act as wider groups would be a long and tedious and 
exceedingly expensive process. It would require a program lasting through 
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many generations or else the total destruction of native culture and its replace- 
ment by a thin, meaningless version of our own. 

All of these plans which I have discussed make one assumption which is 
foreign to the democratic recognition of whole cultures as equally worthy of 
respect. They all assume that the natives of the South Sea islands, preliterate, 
recently out of the stone age and without political institutions of any scope, 
are “inferior” to ourselves and that we have a moral responsibility to make 
them as like ourselves as possible. It assumes that their cultures, because they 
are several thousands of years out of date, are therefore valueless and worthy 
only of rapid extinction. The attitude of the early settlers of Tasmania who 
placed a bonus upon the natives’ heads and hunted them down like animals 
was not greatly less tolerant than an attitude which would place a premium 
upon the destruction of all which made these peoples, not mere living crea- 
tures, but dignified human beings. 

Is it possible to devise a role for these people in the new world society, 
which will not treat them as children, as inferior, as persons to be stripped of 
their own way of life and given another, but which will value them for what 
they are, the last existing isolated and small-scale whole cultures on the face of 
the earth? For such whole cultures will be infinitely valuable as lessons to us, in 
the coming centuries while we grapple, as applied anthropologists, with the 
problem of creating a world culture. They will even become more and more 
valuable as our social sciences advance. 

Their position is peculiarly dramatic because just to the extent that they 
remain in the cultural state which gives them the highest possibility of dignity 
and value, so also they are incapacitated from participating directly in the 
world’s affairs. We may look forward to a Javanese or a Filipino, a Senghalese 
or a Siamese participating side by side with people from Akron, Ohio, from 
Bolivia, from Lithuania and the Hebrides, each making a specific contribution 
in terms of his culture. But to the extent that an Admiralty Islander or a 
Tobriander or a Tikopian preserves his culture, he will be unable to make such 
a contribution. 

Can we devise a solution which will at one time solve the problem of the 
fate of these small islands, and also typify what the anthropologist has to 
contribute to world planning? If these small, isolated cultures were used as 
training schools for the future international civil servants, for the men whose 
professional competency must depend upon their understanding of cultures, 
they would be contributing to the world the costs of protecting them from each 
other and providing them with a gradual supply of materials for adjustment. 
The experience of coping alone with a whole culture, even though represented 
by only five hundred people, would provide our future professional group 
with a training which could be obtained in no other way. The people whose 
only contribution is being as they are, would supply to those who are to apply 
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the findings of social anthropology, as they have already supplied to the 
science of anthropology, a perspective and understa.ding which can be ob- 
tained in no other way. 

It should be possible to close this paper here, as an example of the sort of 
values which need clarifying before anthropology becomes an applied science 
with professional ethics. However the discussion which accompanied the presen- 
tation of the paper suggested that this would be unwise. It is probably neces- 
sary to state that I am not contemplating preserving these cultures forever 
without the sacred blessings of the right to buy things which they do not need, 
and without the ability to read and write—even though they never use it,—etc. 
The yeast of change, brought in by former work boys, by half castes, by all of 
the hundred and one subtle impacts of western civilization, will work among 
them. The student administrators, who are serving an apprenticeship among 
them, would have as one task to implement the rate of change which the group 
was ready for. As long as the group moved forward—as a group—the wholeness 
of the culture would remain, and it is that wholeness which is valuable. 

Student administrators should come out of such an apprenticeship (1) 
knowing that cultures are wholes, (2) able to distinguish between “native” 
and “scientific” (i.e., cross cultural) categories of thought, and (3) with an 
added flexibility in the face of the tasks which would confront them in working 
in more rapidly changing and larger scale cultural situations. To the extent that 
we realize that such training is indispensable and act upon this realization, 
we shall be implementing an applied science of social anthropology. 


AMERICAN MusEuM OF NATURAL HIsTorY 
NEw York, N. Y. 
DISCUSSION 

Dr. Mead should be commended on the fact that she has chosen an important 
problem to discuss and that she has proposed an active suggestion as a solution to it. 
The implication behind this is of course that anthropologists can do more than analyze 
cultural conditions as they have been and are, that they can do more even than to 
predict what they will be. They can advise those who will be responsible for organizing 
the world after the war as to the most realistic ways in which primitive peoples can be 
treated. Dr. Mead has done more than say anthropologists should do something, she 
has actually done something. She has put forward a specific proposal. 

Although her proposal has the virtue of being more realistic than leaving the small 
cultures entirely alone on the one hand or of trying to carry out the educational pro- 
gram of the League on the other, it has the following drawbacks. 

1. It is questionable whether Dr. Mead’s plan is the best way to train administra- 
tors. The Dutch system whereby administrators are given intensive general training in 
anthropology and then an apprenticeship in the culture which they are actually going 
to administer seems to me to have certain advantages over Dr. Mead’s proposal. 
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2. Dr. Mead’s proposal does not make any specific recommendation about accul- 
turation process with respect to the natives of these isolated groups. Are the young 
administrators going to be instructed to prevent acculturation in so far as is possible, 
or to promote it, or are they going to be permitted to use their own judgments on this 
matter? 

It seems to me that whether the cultures referred to are to be controlled by young 
administrators or not, a definite policy should be adopted with respect to them, and 
that anthropologists who know the area should be able to help considerably in deter- 
mining this policy. 

Dr. Mead criticized the League of Nations’ educational policy and missionary at- 
tempts to change native culture with some justice. There are, however, various ways 
to educate a native. He can be taught religious catechisms or, on the other hand, to use 
European tools which are adapted to his native economy. He can be sent to medical 
school or he can be taught the political and economic structure of the world and the 
place of his society in it. 

It seems to me that the fact that certain attempts at the education of natives have 
failed does not imply that all education is bad; nor that, because acculturation in the 
hands of bigoted missionaries or greedy traders leads to conflict and unhappiness 
among the natives, all acculturation necessarily does so. 


JoHN WHITING 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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ACCULTURATION STUDIES IN LATIN AMERICA: 
SOME NEEDS AND PROBLEMS By JULIAN H. STEWARD 


APPROACH the subject of acculturation studies in the Latin American 

field with considerable misgivings, not only because of the uncertain meaning 
attached to “acculturation,” but because I see anthropology now and for some 
time to come deeply involved in matters that are not purely or even primarily 
scientific. Pressure has been growing to make all the social sciences more 
useful implements in solving the problems of a distraught humanity. Whether 
this is alarming or cheering, anthropology’s potential réle in all kinds of 
practical and often unfamiliar matters is unprecedented. Nearly one hun- 
dred anthropologists are now serving in the various agencies in Washington, 
many more or less in the capacity of their profession, and scores elsewhere are 
contributing to the solution of practical problems arising from the war situ- 
ation. Qualified personnel is actually at a premium—an incredible contrast 
to the lean years behind. 

In the Latin American field, the principal opportunity will probably be in 
connection with action programs. Some of these will involve matters of Inter- 
American concern, such as resettlement and the utilization of unexploited 
areas, the human element in commercial developments, e.g., tin or rubber 
production, or health programs and others. Some will involve more strictly 
local problems, such as economic betterment, literacy, or education. We natu- 
rally hope but have no assurance that there will also be opportunity for long- 
range programs dedicated primarily to pure research. Even if such opportu- 
nities come, however, the actual field research will likely be chosen because of 
some relevance to practical needs rather than in the ivory tower tradition. 

The strongly practical considerations that will motivate much research in 
the near future may seem alarming, but we shall have to accept the fact and 
make the best of it. There is really no reason why we cannot make scientific 
hay in the field of practical affairs. Acculturation studies are not, of course, 
identical with those of applied anthropology; but the materials for study of 
both subjects will often be identical or at least will overlap and a spirit of 
absolute scientific objectivity must motivate both. In fact, the administrator 
of any action program will be poorly served if research relaxes its scientific 
standards in any degree or is conducted without an adequate theoretical 
background. As in any science, theory must precede practise, even though 
application tests and modifies hypotheses. Approaching our present opportu- 
nities, therefore with a clear idea of scientific objectives and methods, each 
piece of research can be made to contribute something to pure science. Any 
failure to meet the needs of the practical situation may well call for scrutiny 
of the scientific methods and pre-suppositions. 
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But the present opportunity is admittedly double-edged. It seems certain 
that a considerable amount of lasting direction will be given acculturation 
studies in the Latin American field by their initial connection with action 
programs, so that future research will inevitably bear the stamp of interests 
and methods created by the context of today. This need cause no concern, 
provided it is established on a solid scientific basis. But there is real danger that 
success in furthering administrative ends will entail a zeal for championing 
causes that could easily lead to the substitution of political for scientific 
objectives. The difference between serving as technical advisor to and perform- 
ing as salesman for the administrator will never be sharp. And there are many 
sociologists and some anthropologists who believe that it is the duty of the 
social scientist to state as well as help achieve objectives in human betterment. 

To avoid merely implementing political ideologies and subsequently ration- 
alizing in theory what has been done in practise, a special effort must be made 
to maintain scientific orientation. This requires definition of objectives, meth- 
ods, and techniques and organization of a body of professional thought with 
sufficient weight to maintain them. It is hoped that the new Inter-American 
Society of Anthropology and Geography will help existing organizations to 
meet this need. 

If I dwell on the relationship of anthropology to practical affairs, it is 
because in Latin America we approach a field in which we seem least prepared, 
yet where the opportunities are vast and the responsibilities heavy. With a 
limited experience in research in any modern communities, an inadequate 
body of data, an undeveloped methodology, and almost no generally accepted 
objectives in acculturation studies, we should approach this field with consider- 
able humility. After all, we turned to acculturation studies mainly in the past 
decade when the possibility of studying functioning native cultures in the 
United States had nearly disappeared and interest in living communities had 
been sharpened by the work of European anthropologists in connection with 
colonial problems. 

But opinion has been divided as to how to study these modern peoples and 
what to do with the data. It was debated whether acculturation meant static, 
cross-sectional studies of peoples who had been acculturated, or the historic 
processes by which the acculturation had been achieved, and whether it re- 
ferred to the contacts between primitive peoples as well as to those between 
Europeans and primitives.' The differences between ethnographic, accultura- 
tion, and sociological studies are not clear, especially when the problem of 
including white as well as Indian and Negro communities is raised. 

In the Latin American field, research on acculturation is in a pioneering 
phase. Both as pure science and applied science, however, it will require so 


' See Melville J. Herskovits, Acculturation. The Study of Culture Contact (New York, 1938). 
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wide a range of social science knowledge that to call it “anthropology” is 
justifiable, if at all, only because the people studied will most often be Indians, 
Negroes, or mestizos. 

In Latin America as in North America, the most distinctive and valuable 
contribution of the anthropologist has been a total picture of the peoples con- 
cerned. His configurational studies, interrelating all aspects of a culture, often 
reveal that the specialist or administrator has missed many of the factors in- 
volved in his problem. His research on personality may indicate unsuspected 
drives that motivate the people. His specific data, however, are of limited ap- 
plicability, for his is more than a one-man task. A general study of a modern 
community, though indispensable for preliminary reconnaissance and orienta- 
tion, can provide only limited information on any subject, for much that is 
needed is beyond the anthropologist’s normal interest or competence. His 
study of land tenure and land utilization needs to be supplemented by what 
the rural economist, human geographer, or agronomist can add. His research 
on foods needs the expert assistance of dieticians, public health workers, and 
even pediatricians and other child specialists. The obvious inference is that 
whenever possible we shall have to further the present tendency for collabora- 
tive research of several specialists working as a team, as for example, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s food study, the National Research Council’s diet study, 
and on a broader scale, the University of California’s project combining all 
relevant disciplines in a study of the Tarasca Indians and the Carnegie Institu- 
tion’s comparably broad Maya program. The lingering conceit that a field 
worker can single-handed produce a model monograph on a tribe or com- 
munity, which fills all requirements, is exposed when an attempt is made to 
utilize the data in action programs. If, therefore, the anthropologist’s breadth 
of view entitles him to a leading réle in planning and directing these studies, 
it also imposes the obligation to guarantee an adequate interrelation of dis- 
ciplines 

The full potential scope of studies of modern peoples of Latin America, 
with the innumerable topics for detailed investigation, is impressively pre- 
sented in the research outline drawn up by the Committee for Latin-American 
Studies of the American Council of Learned Societies, the Social Science Re- 
search Council, and the National Research Council. To this topical approach 
can be added statements that Beals, Redfield? and Tax and the contributors to 
the Handbook of South American Indians* have prepared for publication in the 
near future of research needs and possibilities among the different peoples of 
Mexico, Central America, and South America. 

A generally ignored aspect of field work is the basis for selecting communi- 


? AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 45, No. 1, 1943), pp. 1-21. 
3 For publication in the journal of the Inter-American Society of Anthropology and Geogra- 
phy. 
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ties or peoples for study. As it is not humanly possible to find out everything 
about all peoples, a group is presumably chosen because it is a sample of some- 
thing, usually of an area. Actually, choices have been extremely haphazard, 
based more on convenience than on plan, with resulting spotty coverage and 
duplication. The immediate need, therefore, is to rough out tentative culture 
areas of Latin America to serve as a guide for field sampling. These may be 
based on total cultures or on selected subjects of special interest. Once estab- 
lished, such areas would be validated or modified and more and more ade- 
quately characterized as data accumulate from field studies. This seems to me 
a fundamental procedure, because communities are, with better communica- 
tions, increasingly merging into regions and regions into a world picture. 
“Community studies” is the catch-phrase of the day, but an increasing breadth 
of view may add “‘regional studies” to the list of research objectives. Then we 
shall have a program of long-range research that will not only aid immediate 
action programs but supply knowledge for long-range planning and for mutual 
understanding between peoples. 

Important as field studies are, they by no means exhaust the research 
possibilities whether for theoretical or applied science purposes. It seems to me 
unfortunate that the admission of acculturated peoples to anthropology’s 
repertory of subject matter and the adoption of a scientific, generalizing ap- 
proach in addition to the previous historical, particularizing method should 
be at the expense of history, so that many studies are made of acculturated 
peoples but few studies are made of their acculturation. I shall not labor the 
methodological distinctions here, for what one does is more a matter of interest 
than of theoretical bias. Those with interest in the historical processes of ac- 
culturation, however, will find much grist for their theoretical mill in the Latin 
American field and the applied anthropologist will find many lessons in the 
mistakes and successes of the conquistador, missionary, and colonist. Programs 
that attempt to induce a people to improve their diet, change their habitat, 
adopt a new economy, adjust to new health conditions, or become reconciled 
to situations involving attitudes laden with emotions can be more successfully 
implemented if the facts of past attempts to enforce acculturation are known. 
The four hundred years of European contact with Latin American Indians is a 
vast laboratory for acculturation studies, and its recorded history affords rich 
material which, if often inadequate in describing aboriginal cultures, gives tre- 
mendous insight into the influences brought to bear on the Indian. 

The several requirements for understanding Latin American acculturation 
during the historic period are now inadequately fulfilled. 

1. We need obviously to know more about the aboriginal background of 
the Indian. The Handbook of South American Indians is attempting to supply a 
summary of ethnographic information, with the archaeological background of 
some areas, and a guide to the literature. It covers continental South America, 
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the Antilles and Central America. But ample monographs with detailed infor- 
mation are needed for the various tribes and areas. Comparable summaries are 
needed for Mexico. 

2. We need to know more about the culture which the Europeans brought 
to the Indians, that is, a thorough ethnography of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Spain and Portugal, with special ethnographies of the conquistadors, 
colonists, missionaries and others. The need is comparable to that in North 
America for ethnographies of the trapper, trader, priest, or pioneer to help 
assess the special influence of each on the Indian. 

3. We need detailed historical studies of the interaction of the Indians and 
Europeans, with special emphasis on the various European policies employed 
in different places and at different periods. After all, the post-contact history 
of nearly all Indians in the hemisphere has been one of more or less directed 
acculturation. Whether European culture was presented at the point of a gun 
or served with enough sugar coating in the form of material or social advan- 
tages to make it attractive, it usually was motivated by a definite desire to alter 
some features of Indian life and it usually affected more than was anticipated. 
While introducing Christianity, the missionary disrupted native social life by 
creating abnormally large communities, revolutionized economy and technol- 
ogy with new foods and implements, and imposed novel dress and marriage 
customs as well as morals. The encomendero, indifferent to spiritual matters, 
altered the Indian’s social and economic life by reducing him to virtual slavery. 

Only detailed knowledge of local events can provide reliable data for gen- 
eralizations. The problem of how European, Indian and, in some areas, Negro 
elements were selected and reintegrated to form new cultures presents widely 
different features in Mexico or Peru, in Bolivia or the Amazon basin.‘ The 
contrasts between neighboring tribes may be as great as that between areas. 
We must ask why, after the initial impact of European culture, which brought 
practically all Indians to their knees, some peoples, like the Antillean tribes, 
declined and became extinct, while others, like the Guarani-speaking popula- 
tion of Paraguay, recovered and retained their race and language but little of 
their culture, and still others, like many of the tribes with an aboriginal high 
culture, achieved reintegration through a vigorous hybrid culture? Why did 
the tribes of eastern Argentina perish under colonial exploitation while in 
western Argentina, lowland Peru, and many other countries, the encomienda 
system ultimately produced a basic, rural population—usually called mestizo 
or criollo—that is mainly Indian in race but completely assimilated to Euro- 
pean culture? Why did the Araucanians of central and southern Chile retain 
such political and cultural independence and integrity that today they are 
even attempting to direct their own acculturation, while the more isolated 


4 John Gillin, Emergent Races and Cultures in South America (Scientific Monthly, vol. 52, 
1941), pp. 268-273. 
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Atacamefio and Chango of northern Chile, like the Tupinamba of coastal 
Brazil, blended into the national picture and the Tehuelche to the east became 
nearly extinct? Why, in a jungle area of fairly homogeneous culture did the 
Witoto, Jivaro, and Panoan tribes survive with a substantial population and 
an essentially native culture, while many of the neighboring Zaparoan and 
Kahuapanan tribes have been decimated and largely assimilated? Why did 
some tribes of eastern Bolivia, like the Mojo and Mosetene, submit to nearly 
continuous life in missions until they have nearly ceased to exist, while the 
neighboring and culturally similar Chimane and Moré retained their inde- 
pendence and essentially native culture and numbers? 

In each case we need to know details of local Spanish and Portuguese 
policies, the exact methods by which they were enforced, and the reaction of 
the Indian to them at different periods. We can even find something compa- 
rable to controlled experiments by studying the varying effects of a given policy 
on different tribes, e.g., Jesuit influence. Or we can observe the effect of differ- 
ent policies on similar peoples, for example, the influence of the Dominicans, 
Franciscans, encomenderos, traders, and colonists on tribes such as those in 
the oriente of Ecuador and Peru. We can compare the results of Bolivian as 
against Peruvian or Argentinian national practises on the Quechua or the 
effect of the missionary, miner, and encomendero on the Aymara. 

Modern peoples will be intelligible only in the light of detailed history, for 
it would be absurd to think that four hunc~ed years of these varying influences 
have left even the deepest jungle tribes unaffected. In fact, any modern field 
investigation is a study of an acculturated people. 

In the task of historical research no less than in field work, we need the col- 
laboration of experts. The subject matter is too varied and the source mate- 
rials, distributed through thousands of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts and 
found in innumerable and often unsuspected places, are too vast for anyone to 
control. We may hopefully expect the collaboration of historians in the solu- 
tion of these cultural problems, which are the property of no single discipline. 

Finally, I should like to enter a plea for planned studies to observe future 
changes among selected peoples. We should not deplore the failure of the old 
chroniclers to record what we would like to know if we fail to take advantage 
of the sudden acceleration of culture contacts and social change to observe 
processes that are at work now and will continue in the future. The airplane 
and new Pan-American highway, for example, are suddenly subjecting for- 
merly isolated peoples to tremendously powerful influences for rapid and fun- 
damental acculturation. New commercial and even military developments are 
revolutionizing formerly stable communities. Various action programs, in 
which anthropologists may or may not participate, will often produce pro- 
found changes. A project set up to observe from time to time over a period of 
years what is actually happening in a single selected community would yield 
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more insight into processes of acculturation than any amount of inference from 
cross-sectional or historical studies 

I need hardly add that, as acculturation studies in these countries are in- 
ternational in implication, they must be inter-American in execution. Col- 
laboration of scientists not only in pertinent disciplines but in the various 
American Republics, each contributing special local knowledge and skills. will 
insure the best job. 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WasuincTon, D. C. 
DISCUSSION 

I am so much in agreement with Dr. Steward’s very able paper that what I have to 
say is directed not so much at the paper as at the general theme about which the paper 
is written. I am led to this approach by Dr. Steward’s statement that acculturation 
studies in Latin America will be concerned mostly with the Indian, the Negro, and the 
mestizo. I should like to add the mulatto and the white man to his list. 

It is clear, I think, to all students of Latin America that destiny has been unkind 
to the Indian—very unkind. European and Indian culture have been peculiarly opaque 
and impenetrable to each other. The contact between the two races has, it is generally 
agreed, been devastating for the Indian. He has either died off, become a mestizo, or 
become demeaned, degraded, and a poor stranger in his homeland. There is only one 
instance where this general statement is not true—and that is in the relation of the 
Jesuit and Capuchin missions to the Indians. Here the contact between the European 
and the Indian was a creative one for the Indian. As long as it subsisted, the Indian 
increased in population and seemed to have found a basis for accommodation to the white 
man which wasn’t destructive to him. It is true that when the missions were destroyed, 
late in the eighteenth century, the relationship came to an end, and the Indian tended 
to disperse and disappear. The interesting question arises—why is this such an isolated 
instance of fruitful contact between the two races? The only answer I can give is that in 
this instance the white man and the Indian saw eye to eye the basic meaning of life— 
the basic sense of the universe. The Indian was essentially communal in his thinking and 
feeling; he was not an individualist, and he could never understand the ambitious self- 
seeking human being—not to this day. In the Jesuit and the Capuchin missionary he 
found someone like himself. In this rather fundamental issue there wasn’t much differ- 
ence between the two. And with that as a start, all other issues fell into place. I am not 
sure that I know what this means for acculturation studies, but it may mean that cul- 
tural contacts between Europeans and primitive races are fruitful only when the basic 
attitudes toward life have a similar configuration. Contact with the white man has on 
the whole meant physical death or cultural disintegration, excepting where this basic 
identity of attitude existed. There are a number of partial exceptions to this broad 
generalization—where the Indian has resisted European encroachment and practically 
avoided contact. This has taken the form of either flight into the mountains or re- 
sistance by sporadic violence. But it would be difficult to argue that these instances are 
evidence of fruitful cultural contacts between the two races. 
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The Negro’s destiny, compared with the Indian’s, has been fortunate indeed. In 
spite of slavery, in spite of the middle passage, in spite of centuries of exploitation, the 
Negro has not only survived, but one might almost say flourished. The question again 
is why. The answer seems to be that the Negro accommodated himself to white man’s 
culture in a way in which the Indian never did. In his basic configuration the Negro 
became a white man. He quickly learned to speak either English, French, Spanish, or 
Portuguese, he put on white man’s clothes, he became a Baptist or Catholic, and in the 
early days of the conquest, even while still a slave, he became peculiarly identified with 
the conqueror, and may be said in many cases to have been one of the participants in 
the conquest, and in Brazil one of the leading defenders of Brazil against the Dutch. 
I will be accused of exaggerating when I say, but for the purposes of the argument I 
think it is true, that the Negro came to be a white man with a black face. I don’t want 
to be accused of overlooking the persistence of many African cultural traits all through 
the colonial period and up to date in many parts of America. But that isn’t what I am 
talking about. The underlying motivations of Negroes and whites are describable in 
similar terms. How that has occurred is another story. The fact is that the Negro in 
many parts of this hemisphere is a landowner, a business-man, a politician, an educator, 
a member of the Senate, a poet, an artist, a trade-union leader, a rich man, a poor 
man, a beggar—in a way not different from the white man’s. How different that is from 
the Indian! Where the Indian has survived—and there are a number of vigorous Indian 
communities in different parts of this hemisphere—he has survived largely by repelling 
or excluding European contacts rather than, as the Negro, by accepting them. 

Destiny has been unkind to the white man, both physically and culturally. It is a 
curious fact that the Spaniards recognized in the early days that in some subtle way the 
creole—born of Spanish parents—was of a different status than his parents. One can 
read in the letters of the viceroys as early as the middle of the sixteenth century that 
American environment did something to the European which unfitted him for carrying 
the kind of responsibility which the Spaniards wanted him to carry. Where the white 
man in the tropics hasn’t been decimated by tropical disease, he has tended to be ab- 
sorbed by the Negro and become a mulatto. Unless new migrations replenish the white 
strains in the American tropics—and replenishment of a sort has been fairly constant 
and in some cases (as in Cuba) very large—destiny will give that area to the colored 
people. Excepting in Cuba and Puerto Rico the number of whites in the West Indies is a 
minor fraction of the population. If we move from the tropics to the mountains—Bo- 
livia, for instance—then the white man has tended to become a mestizo. And that, as I 
have said before, is something very different from either Indian or white. And if per- 
chance there are a few families who pride themselves on having retained Spanish blood 
unmixed with Indian, they are certainly not Europeans. They are Americans. One could, 
I think, argue that where the white man has survived—even in the physical sense—he 
has done so by taking over a very large part of native Indian culture. The problem can- 
not be analyzed here, but in Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador, guechua, maize, and the potato 
are part and parcel of his culture complex. Recent large European migrations into the 
Rio de la Plata basin have limited, temporarily at least, the force of these generaliza- 
tions for that section of South America. 

The great success story, racially speaking, in America, is the mestizo. He is neither 
European nor Indian, for the sum of him adds up to more than the parts. He is the acci- 
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denta! conqueror of America; he may well be destined to inherit the earth in America, 
so to speak. And I think it would be very hard, on the basis of acculturation studies 
alone, to work out the elements that make a mestizo. Part of the elements are beyond 
the realm of objective analysis and description. The peculiar American environment of 
open spaces and roaming cattle and horses, of a moral attrition between the Indians 
and the whites, of a break-down of stability in both the Indian and the white culture, 
and undoubtedly many other factors, have tended to make the mestizo what he is. 
Certainly the Argentinian gaucho, and the Venezuelan llanero, and the Latin-American 
caudillo are not just by-products of acculturation between Europeans and Indians. It 
ought to be remarked, moreover, that on the whole, where the mestizo has developed, 
he has not only displaced the Indian and the white in many places, but has filled up 
areas which were more or less depopulated before the discovery of America. That is 
very clearly seen in Mexico, for instance, where the North has become mestizo and the 
South has remained Indian. I think it is important to remember that the mestizo hasn’t 
just bridged the gap between the Indian and the white. He hasn’t brought the two races 
closer together. He has tended to substitute for both—and to substitute more easily 
for the white man than for the Indian. 

The mulatto, like the mestizo, is also the accidental conqueror of a vast empire. 
Like the mestizo, he tends to become the carrier of European culture and the dominant 
figure in a cultural pattern. 

We may now summarize the story as it looks 450 years after the conquest: The 
Indian extirpated from off the earth in many parts of this hemisphere; broken, humble, 
and disintegrating in many other parts; opaque to European influences, except at the 
point where he and the European happened to see the world alike; surviving with some 
cultural homogeneity only in those areas where for one reason or another he has been 
able to resist or escape too much contact with the white man, and taking from the white 
man comparatively little, culturally speaking. The Negro, for reasons which need not 
be gone into here, identifies himself with European culture to a point where the rela- 
tionship becomes constructive, so that the Negro in many parts of South America has 
not only taken over European culture in substance, but has replaced the European 
physically. The white man has proven a temporary resident, both in the tropics and in 
the mountains. Second, third, and fourth generations have tended to blend with the 
Negro in the tropics and the Indian in the mountains. With the exception of the south- 
ern part of the continent, destiny has been unkind and destructive to the European. 
The European’s greatest success has been a by-product of miscegenation—the mestizo 
and the mulatto. They have inherited the European tradition, but in the process have 
so transformed it that it would be stretching the point to call it European. 

All of this is in broad terms as it stands at the moment. But what will happen if 
there is an Indian recovery, as is seemingly evident in many parts of South America? 
What if the Indians out-breed the whites and the mestizos, as they seem to be doing in 
Guatemala and perhaps in other parts of the area? It may turn out that when the Eth- 
nological Society of America is celebrating its thousandth anniversary, the doleful 
picture I have drawn will have changed—perhaps an Indian speaking in my place will 
talk gratefully of the coming, but not regretfully of the passing, of the white man from 
a large part of Latin America. 

FRANK TANNENBAUM 
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TWO PATTERNS OF INDIAN ACCULTURATION 
By RUTH BENEDICT 


WO great patterns of Indian accommodation to the dominant white 

civilization of post-Conquest times divide the New World. On the one 
hand in the so-called regions of high culture Indians are still today the bulk of 
the population and form the main reservoir of labor supply. In all the rest of 
the New World they hardly exist or exist without serving the national eco- 
nomies. Peru is still 90% Indian. On the contrary the Argentine, Uruguay, and 
Costa Rica are nearly pure white; their aboriginal population has been exter- 
minated. Even in Brazil, where the vast jungles of the Amazon have provided 
the Indians a haven, Nimuendaji has recently estimated that today they 
number only 200,000. Since the Brazilian census gives the total population as 
45,000,000, Indian population is on this estimate one half of one percent. Even 
this tiny remnant has never been integrated into Brazilian economy; nor has 
the Indian in the United States, even though the white population has pressed 
so much more closely upon him than upon the Brazilian Indian. 

The assumption implicit in most references to this contrast seems to be 
that Indians of the high cultures could ‘‘make the grade” because they had 
reached a sufficiently high level of invention and technology. This means that 
the Indians of the high cultures survived by virtue of their technique of stone 
or adobe architecture, settled agriculture, irrigation, calendaric calculations, 
and other technological knowledge which distinguished them as high cultures. 
A survey of the Americas from this point of view, however, makes one ex- 
tremely skeptical of this explanation. Certainly as a survey of Mexico well 
attests, the distribution of irrigation or great public works does not coincide 
with those areas where Indians survived and took an integral though servient 
part in the economy. In Colombia Dr. Bennett’s archaeological survey attests 
the lack of great architectural works, yet sixty percent or more of present-day 
Colombians have Indian blood as compared with the negligible numbers of 
Indians and mixed bloods in eastern South America. 

These grounds for skepticism about this explanation of the survival of 
Indians of the high cultures are reinforced by study of the fate of Indian tech- 
nology at the hands of the Spanish. Archaeological emphasis on these tech- 
nological achievements has obscured the fact that in the new dispensation the 
whites had no use for these achievements. Elaborate calendric calculations, 
techniques of metallurgy, engineering which used single blocks of several tons 
weight in public buildings, artistry in gold—all these meant nothing to the 
Spanish conquerors. They did not incorporate these—and therefore have need 
of natives who commanded these techniques—in their new civilization. The 
situation was even worse than this. The Spanish of the early Conquest period 
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saw their opportunities for wealth in a mining and pastoral economy and let 
even the great irrigation systems of Peru fall into ruin. In Mexico they let the 
native agricultural economy collapse while they drafted labor for the mines 
and haciendas. They so far ignored even the highly advantageous floating 
gardens of Mexico City that some writers have doubted their existence. The 
Conquistadors were the products of a culture which saw poverty and not 
wealth in agriculture, and they stultified or destroyed Indian achievements in 
this field. 

The technological explanation of contrasting Indian patterns of accultura- 
tion sometimes takes a more cultural form. The technological inventions, the 
argument runs, made possible higher concentration of population, and it was 
this density of population which ensured mass survival of the Indian and his 
incorporation into modern economy; with very dense populations it was out of 
the question to exterminate or isolate the Indian and the whites therefore 
readily reduced them to serfdom. Now estimates of native population at the 
time of Conquest are notoriously unreliable, but nevertheless there is reason 
for being.skeptical of this argument. The contemporary estimates of an Indian 
population of one million on Haiti may be exaggerated, but it is certain that 
the early Spanish regarded Indian population on this island’s coasts and sa- 
vannahs as equalling or surpassing any other density in the New World. And 
the Indians of Haiti were exterminated within two generations after discovery. 
Haiti became Negro-white, not Indian-white. Density of native population 
did not mean that the conquerors could not exterminate the aborigines. 

Another cultural form taken by the technological explanation is that sur- 
vival occurred where agriculture techniques made possible permanent culti- 
vated fields and finally permanent villages which were also ritualistic centers 
as opposed to slash and burn agriculture. According to this argument, Indians 
of permanent villages with settled fields and villages were tied to the land by 
strong sentimental bonds and stuck by them, submitting to any social order 
which might be presented to them; they did not escape to the mountains or 
jungles as did Indians with other techniques of livelihood. But Colombia had 
slash and burn argiculture and rural, rather than village, economy. The In- 
dians capitulated to Spanish overlordship and Colombia has today one of the 
great mestizo populations of South America. Fundamentally this argument is 
one based on reasons why the Indian did not escape, and, as we have seen in 
the case of Haiti, even when the surrounding sea—not merely sentiment— 
imposed physical reasons against mass escape, the Haitian Indians did no 
submit to the new social order. As the early Spanish said, they had to be exter- 
minated. The Spanish then brought from Africa the peons necessary to the 
economy they sought to establish. 

The historical facts of conquest do not uphold these arguments based pri- 
marily on technlogy. Throughout the colonial period the real factor in the 
situation was more precisely a political contrast between Indian culture areas 
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than a contrast in the forms of production. The whites in the New World found 
themselves in an entirely different situation when they were confronted by 
aboriginal tribes with or without certain political inventions. Crucial political 
arrangements, such as collection of tribute and the imposition of corvée labor 
for public works, were well established in the pre-Colombian high cultures. 
However different the forms of agriculture in the different areas of high culture 
they all had either tribute or corvée, or both. Servient Mexican pueblos like 
those of the Totonacs or Chalco “groaned” under Aztec extortion. The Incas, 
on the other hand, succeeded in guaranteeing to their servient regions ad- 
vantages which the incorporated tribes regarded as important. It was a matter 
of more or less satisfactory imperialistic techniques. The Chibchas, though 
there is no indication of mass corvée labor in their public works, certainly col- 
lected tribute and this pattern had antedated the Inca conquest. 

It is characteristic of any polity of imperialistic exploitation, either simple 
tribute as in Colombia or the more complex modern forms, that it divides the 
population into a small group who know the advanced technology and who live 
with pageantry and pomp; and another group who furnish the brawn and 
whose work enriches the state officials. The political system in the areas of 
high cultures had greatly antedated the famous Inca and Aztec expansion, 
and it is my argument that it had produced an internal division of interests 
and responsibility which left such states easy prey to conquest and the com- 
mon people submissive to white peonage. The free tribes on the other hand 
had no experience of such opposed internal interests and of divided responsi- 
bilities for any goal they sought to achieve. They fought to the last man of the 
tribe, either to a quick extermination, as in Haiti, or for centuries as in favor- 
able regions of free cultures in northern and western Mexico. 

Montezuma and the Sapa Incas would have been disillusioned to know that 
their contribution to the new civilization lay in their having built into the 
bodies and minds of their servient peoples the habit of working that others 
might reap. Their contribution did not lie in the technological inventions that 
delight the archaeologist. They would have been shocked that the only abo- 
riginal achievements which were continued on into the new civilization were 
those of the common people: the maize and tobacco brought into cultivation 
before the rise of tribute and corvée; and weaving which was the distinctive 
art of the populace. 

Montezuma and the Sapa Incas would have been disillusioned too if they 
could have foreknown their military ineffectiveness against the Spanish. The 
Aztec and the Chibchas and the Incas boasted military arms of the govern- 
ment which, though they were organized and recruited differently in these 
countries, were the pride of the State. Yet Cortes conquered the Aztecs with 
600 men and Pizarro conquered Peru with “180 men and 27 horses.’’ One expla- 
nation given for this capitulation in Mexico—that the Aztec armies were 
trained not to wound but to capture unharmed men for ritual sacrifice—is 
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both at odds with Aztec resistance in the City of Mexico, and it fails to touch 
the essential point. The great empires of the New World were precarious 
structures where the rulers on top were engaged in rivalry for power. The con- 
querors had only to take advantage of these rivalries—between two city-centers 
in Mexico, between two half-brothers in Peru—and then seat themselves on 
the apex of the social pyramid already built for them. The populace, even the 
military, ceased to fight the Spanish as soon as the overlord centers capitu- 
lated. State officialdom had not fostered a general population who would con- 
tinue the fight against the Spaniards. 

The Spanish conquerors in the regions of aboriginal emnire in time in- 
creased the levies that had been imposed by native rulers. Lut the Codex 
Mendoza, drawn up as a tribute list by the first Spanish regime in Mexico is 
substantially a list of the tributes Montezuma had exacted. It was ready 
made. And the continuation of this form of tribute served admirably to satisfy 
the demands of the Spanish crown; it was easier to round up tribute for the 
home country by dealing with a few ricos who had stepped into ztec shoes 
than to collect scattered levies. Colonial policy therefore for excellent reasons 
changed aboriginal polity as little as possible. The Council of the Indies in all 
the Empire regions underwrote for their purposes, rather than changed, the 
secular-religious local administrative forms. 

The Church also capitalized upon pre-Colombian habits of- tribute and 
corvée in the areas of Inca, Chibcha, Maya and Aztec political domination. 
The cathedrals and massive churches of Cuzco, Antigua (Guatemala) and 
Mexico City were built by Indian labor and filled with gold collected as Indian 
tribute. In the country of the Araucanians, the Guarani, the Tupinamba, and 
in Honduras and Nicaragua, Indian labor reared no comparable monuments. 
The great Jesuit missions in Paraguay and interior Brazil built up plants of an 
entirely different character, with craft shops and crop storehouses instead of 
cathedrals. 

For the Spaniards the situation in the high cultures was ready-made in 
another sense. The Spanish conquerors had brought to the New World a pat- 
tern of living which demanded peons. The sixteenth century Spanish ideal was 
to live the life of a grandee without manual labor. The Crown’s great enco- 
mienda grants to the faithful were stated as running “‘from Peak to Peak,” and 
these, though formally temporary, became entailed down the generations and 
rapidly conformed to feudal patterns. With these great tracts of land there 
went, ideally, a few thousand Indians to work “from sun to sun,” as the old 
documents have it. 

This Spanish demand for large numbers of peons was as strong in Chile as 
in Peru, as strong in Brazil as in Mexico. But outside the areas of the aborig- 
inal high cultures with their political inventions, the whites had to reckon 
without the Indians. In the whole New World outside this area they were faced 
by a people with no experience of overlords, tribute and state corvée. These 
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tribes were free peoples. And in these regions the existence of this free cultural 
background turned the course of history in a different direction from that 
taken in the areas of high cultures. 

In these regions the contrast with the submissive high cultures was appar- 
ent from the moment of conquest. In 1540, a few years after Pizzaro’s painless 
conquest of the Inca Empire, Valdivia went to Chile to repeat the episode 
there. He succeeded in founding Santiago, which had every advantage in that 
it was a natural fortress. His war, however, was against free tribes of Arauca- 
nians. After four years of fighting he was himself killed and his force routed. 
The Spanish tried again. They conquered certain territory and allotted en- 
comiendas but the Araucanians vanished to the mountains. The Spanish had 
to import serfs {7om Peru but this was insufficient. They resorted to one of the 
great alternatives which was forced on Latin conquerors in their dealings with 
the free tribes: breeding a race of mixed bloods who, on the estates of their 
white fathers, could be brought up from birth to fill their required role. As in 
early Brazil in a similar situation, so in Chile too the Latins killed or drove into 
the hinterland the native males and bred with the females. In Chile this mixed 
race became the Chilians. Today a few of this mixed race are the ricos and the 
vast majority are the serfs. But class divisions in Chile do not coincide with 
racial divisions, as they do next door in Peru. Race mixture in Chile was not 
merely the inevitable accompaniment of conquest, but the way in which 
labor-hungryv grandees got their labor. The fighting Araucanians were never 
conquered either in the colonial period or under the republic. An honorable 
peace was finally concluded with them, which leaves them today their own 
masters in their own territory. 

The course of history in the regions of the New World free tribes has none 
of the uniformity it has in the high cultures. Argentina had to deal, like Chile, 
with proud and violent native peoples who had no idea of submitting to the 
serfdom they were offered. But the Spanish established themselves quite 
locally on the mud banks of the La Plata, and white settlements did not reach 
out far onto the pampas for 300 years. The native tribes became horse peoples 
and experienced a renaissance similar to but of longer duration than that of 
the Plains Indians of North America. When, after 1850, European immigration 
began to flow into the Argentine in great waves, no Spaniard considered using 
these horse tribes as peons on plantations; it was obviously impossible. The 
Argentinian armies cleared the pampas of Indians and released 70 million 
acres for settlement. They exterminated the Indians, both male and female. 
Argentine is today, along with Canada, Uruguay and Costa Rica, a Caucasian 
country. It was the way in which the Argentine met the problem of a native 
population unavailable for serf labor. 

In Paraguay too, after the expulsion of the Jesuits, the Guaycuru and the 
Mbaya are usually reckoned as having been eliminated. Nevertheless Para- 
guay’s mestizos, the so-called Guarani, have remained fierce fighting men and 
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have been armed to the teeth by successive Paraguayan dictators. No other 
South American country has come to terms with descendants of the free-tribe 
aborigines quite as Paraguay has, but after all Paraguay held out few material 
rewards to white settlers either during the colonial period or under the dicta- 
tors who assumed power after independence. 

Brazil at first met her problem of non-submissive Indians by the Chilean 
method. The Tupinambas whom the Portuguese encountered first gave no 
signs of being an available labor supply. They soon learned their only rule: to 
kill the whites on sight. The Portuguese were able to kill the males or drive 
them off into the jungles and they bred with the females. But from the first 
advent of the Portuguese, Brazil had recourse also to the importation of Negro 
slaves. If Brazil had provided a native people habituated in body and mind 
to serve a master, as Mexico did, or Peru, the course of Brazilian history would 
certainly have been different. In Brazil it is said that 12 million Negroes were 
imported before slavery was abolished in 1888, in strong contrast to Mexico 
where Negro importation was minor and practically ceased in the seventeenth 
century. Racial mixture in Brazil became Negro-white rather than Indian- 
white, and Indian population is infinitesimal today even in the jungles. 


The two great patterns of Indian acculturation in the New World do not 
correlate with technological bases of economy. They do correlate with political 
situations in the native cultures. In those states having political inventions 
such as tribute and corvée labor, the common people—on whom success in all 
wars ultimately depends—did not join in native resistance to the Spanish 
conquerors. They left the battle to the military, and the military was easily 
defeated or rendered innocuous by internal divisions. The rulers, of whom the 
white chroniclers always wrote and who engineered the archaeological glories 
of high culture, were easily supplanted, but the inbred habits of the bulk of the 
population determined the course of history. The history of the Americas has 
developed in quite different directions where the whites settled in such a region 
or in an area of free tribes. Nevertheless, as history has shown, perhaps most 
dramatically in Mexico in early insurrections and in the 19th century under 
her Indian leader Juarez, the will to achieve a more general distribution of 
opportunity cannot be discounted even after centuries of peonage. The com- 
mon people were content for centuries with non-violent resistance, but at 
favorable opportunities they used more direct methods. Their previous sub- 
missiveness was not an irreversible part of their character structure. It was a 
by-product of a political situation in aboriginal cultures at the time of Con- 
quest. 
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COVERT CULTURE AND ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS! 
By CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 


URING the last eight years the U. S. Indian Service has made tremen- 
dous strides in the application of social science skills. In no field of admin- 
istration has anthropology’s master concept, culture, been so basic to planning 
and to action. It would be too much to expect that culture should, in so short a 
space of time, have become part of the thinking of every member of this or- 
ganization. Within the last two years I have encountered a teacher in an 
Indian school who was baffled when a Navaho high school boy refused to ask 
an attractive girl to fox-trot. (“Sometimes they seem just as bright as white 
students, and then something like this happens that makes me feel they are 
just dumb animals.’”’) When I suggested that perhaps they were members of 
the same clan, the teacher failed to see how this could be related to their 
“stupid” behavior, and when I asked her how she would feel about getting 
into bed with her brother, she seemed more indignant than enlightened. 
Similarly, when a newly arrived teacher volunteered the generalization that 
Navaho first grade girls were intelligent and friendly, but the boys slow and 
uncooperative, pottery-making turned out to be the activity in which the two 
sexes had been compared! However, such obtuseness survives only in the face 
of consistent propaganda for cultural relativity in Indian Education, instruc- 
tion by anthropologists in summer schools, and almost every other educative 
device which an enlightened administration can provide. There can be no 
doubt that the top administrative group are sensitively aware that social 
heredity is a major determinant of the habits and goals characteristic of differ- 
ent societies. Likewise, there is now full realization that not merely are there 
culturally patterned ways of feeling and reacting but that members of the 
society are not neutrally but affectively oriented to culture traits and culture 
patterns. Rational, irrational, and non-rational elements in human action are 
explicitly recognized. Most administrators of Indian groups know that people 
will often respond in terms of “the logic of the sentiments.” Finally, as the 
more recent handling of the Navaho stock reduction program has demon- 
strated, the administrative process is carried out with discriminating accept- 
ance of the theorem of interdependence. It has been realized that the techno- 
logical basis of Navaho society could not be altered without ramified conse- 
quences for many other sectors of the culture. 
These are large gains. If performance is often still not above criticism, this 
is at least as much the result of the inadequacy of the data and analytical 
skills which anthropology (and other social sciences) are as yet able to supply 


1 This paper has had the benefit of helpful criticisms and suggestions from Ralph Linton, 
Florence Kluckhohn, and Otis Lee. 
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as of any administrative ineptness. In fact, the Indian Service has kept amaz- 
ingly abreast of social science theory, and the whole anthropological profession, 
in my judgment, owes an immense debt of gratitude to Commissioner Collier 
and his associates for the most whole-hearted application of anthropological 
knowledge which has thus far been put to the test by any administrative 
agency. 

Further progress will be largely contingent upon further development of 
less superficial and more systematic anthropological theory. New conceptual 
refinements will suggest new observations and the re-sifting of already accu- 
mulated data for illuminations which will have practical implications. In no 
aspect of theory are the frontiers being pushed back so rapidly as in that of 
structural analysis. Professor Boas has shown abundant awareness that cul- 
tures have organization as well as content, but the beginnings of an articulate 
terminology for describing structural phenomena have been largely provided 
by such anthropologists as Sapir, Linton, Benedict, Mead, Warner, Bateson, 
and Hallowell. 

There are, first of all, the more concrete types of patterning. These are the 
observed regularities of word and deed—a determinate sequence of action- 
events or word-events which could not be predicted on the basis of functional 
connection alone, their association depends primarily upon cultural selectiv- 
ity All patterning implies ‘an exactness of relationship, irrespective of dimen- 
sions.” Thus Navaho bows used in shooting and the miniature replicas (of 
varying sizes and materials) used in several Navaho chants are distinct culture 
traits. But all conform to the same general pattern. The problem of pattern is 
the problem of symmetry, of constancies of form irrespective of wide varia- 
tions in concrete actualization. 

At this level, a major dichotomy may be distinguished, that of ideal and 
behavioral patterns.? This is essentially the familiar contrast between rules 
and practices, but the inclusion of the term “‘pattern”’ is useful insofar as we 
are reminded that we are dealing not merely with regularities but with struc- 
tural regularities—with a predictable conjunction of words and acts in a fixed 
order. The concepts of ideal and behavioral pattern bear some similarity to 
Sumner’s distinction between mores and folkways. This distinction was one 
of the earliest systematic discriminations of cultural structure and has proven 
of considerable utility. But the focal issue is that of degree of sanction, and this 


2 For a fuller discussion of ideal and behavioral patterns and suggested sub-categories (alter- 
native, compulsory, preferred, typical, and restricted ideal patterns; major, minor, conformant, 
and deviant behavioral patterns) see Clyde Kluckhohn, Patterning as Exemplified in Navaho Cul- 
ture (Language, Culture, and Personality, Menasha, Wis., 1941), pp. 109-130. The theoretical as- 
pects of the present paper are to be regarded as an extension and modification of the conceptual 
scheme set forth in the earlier paper. See also Anent Patterns and “Flexible Methods,” pp. 328, 
present volume. 
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must often be decided upon grounds which are unusually arbitrary. Moreover, 
it is not always clear whether a mos or a folkway is established upon basis of 
behavioral or normative modalities. Finally, mores and folkways tend to im- 
ply a static culture, whereas ideal and behavioral patterns are conceptual 
instruments helpful in dealing with culture change. If we describe the ideal 
patterns we answer the question: what are the cultural standards? When we 
have also described the behavioral patterns, we can rigorously contrast the 
extent of conformance to the ideal patterns. 

Another popular dichotomy with which there are points of resemblance is 
that between “formal organization” and “informal organization” which Roeth- 
lisberger* and Barnard‘ have applied in industry with such success. At first 
glance these might be regarded as special cases of ideal and behavioral patterns 
respectively. While there is a rough equivalence between ideal patterns and 
those schemata for communication, etc., which constitute a formal organization, 
the categories are by no means identical. For example, there are ideal patterns 
for the communication and interaction which take place within an informal 
organization. 

Having indicated certain differences from other partially similar concepts, 
let me now try to define ideal and behavioral patterns by saying what they do 
and do not denote. The term “‘ideal’”’ is unfortunate, for it has the connotation 
for many of ‘‘ideals” in the sense of quasi-mystical and unattainable goals. The 
contrast intended, however, is not so much that between “‘ideals’”’ and conduct 
as between standards and conduct. Behavioral patterns are modes of conduct; 
ideal patterns, modes of standards. If we shift our interest from behavioral to 
ideal patterns we are, to some extent, making the transition from the regular 
to the regulative. The word “ideal” also breeds confusion by suggesting to 
some an equation with words as opposed to overt non-linguistic acts. But a 
behavioral pattern can consist of either verbal or non-verbal acts. For instance, 
there are no “ideal patterns” for Navaho witchcraft because all witch acts are 
disapproved. The culture does, however, encompass behavioral idea patterns 
which state how witches are believed to operate. 

The test of an ideal pattern is: does there exist a normative demand on the 
part of some considerable proportion of the society that individuals will con- 
form to a standard so that non-conformity tends to be punished by organized 
or diffuse sanctions? To call such standards “patterns of expectancy” would 
seem to be a mistake, for behavioral patterns are also “‘expected” in the sense 
of being anticipated by the participants in the culture. Perhaps “sanctioned 
pattern” or “regulatory pattern” would be a preferable usage. For the periph- 
eral category of those patterns which embody “‘ideals”’ in the vulgar sense one 
may suggest the term “utopian patterns.” Thus the “ideals” set forth in the 
* F. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Cambridge, Mass., 1941). 
‘C. I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass., 1938). 
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Sermon on the Mount! are not patterns to which conformity is really expected 
by most groups in the “Christian world” today; literal conformity evokes 
amazement or suspicion of “‘queerness,” and non-conformity remains almost 
totaily unpunished. 

Of the general principle of pattern, good use has been made in the Indian 
Service. Thus MacGregor prevented the needless destruction of houses in 
which death had occurred by introducing the familiar pattern of fumigation 
into this context. But, although any good executive is intuitively aware of the 
differences between “theory” and “‘practice,’’ Indian administrators are per- 
haps insufficiently aware of the utility of systematically making the discrim- 
ination between sanctioned and behavioral patterns. Particularly since many 
ethnographies consist almost exclusively of descriptions of the sanctioned 
patterns of a culture, the administrator who is conscientously striving for an 
anthropological orientation runs the danger of taking the sanctioned patterns 
at their face value, i.e., as an adequate statement of the whole of the culture. 
He is then perplexed at the deviations, at the fact that a policy oriented to- 
ward such formulas often gives rise to as many administrative difficulties as 
one which neglects culture entirely. The opposite error is also not infrequent. 
The ‘“‘tough-minded” superintendent says, “‘I don’t want to know what these 
Indians say they do. I want to know what they actually do.” But the fact that 
there is never complete correspondence between sanctioned pattern and be- 
havioral pattern does not prove that the sanctioned patterns are unimportant. 
This observation shows merely that a sanctioned pattern is only one of a num- 
ber of the determinants of any action. As a matter of fact, one of the most objec- 
tive indices of the extent of acculturation, of the existent rate of culture change, 
of the intensity of strains to which individuals in a group are subjected is the 
range, degree, and number of deviations of conduct from the culturally ap- 
proved standards. 

Although application of the theory of patterns is not yet as systematic or 
explicit as would be desirable, there is awareness of these patterns of the overt 
culture. Sanctioned and behavioral patterns are abstractions of the first order. 
They are what logicians would call “class constructs,” and are arrived at 
mainly by induction from direct observation. But when we turn to phenomena 
of patterning in the covert culture, we have to deal with second order abstrac- 
tions, with “analytical abstractions.” These are not inductive generalizations 
but inferential constructs. They are principles which the investigator intro- 
duces to “explain” connections between constellations of data which have no 
obvious connection in the world of direct observation. They start from data, 
and they must be validated by a return to the data, but they unquestionably 
rest upon systematic extrapolations. This need not alarm us unduly. No one 


5 This illustration and the term “utopian patterns” were first suggested to me by my col- 
league, Talcott Parsons. 
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has ever seen “gravitation.” One sees bodies fall—all sorts of bodies, falling un- 
der different conditions. “Gravitation” is a convenient conceptual construct 
which “orders” phenomena having a wide range in the concrete. 

As yet, social science has hardly done more than grope toward a coherent 
theory of the forms of the covert culture. It can be said, however, that there 
is increasing recognition of the premise that “there is more to any culture 
than meets the eye.” A contrast of “overt culture’ with something else which 
is not consistently named is a current which runs all through the later writings 
of Sapir. He says, for example, “ . . . culture . . . cannot be adequately defined 
by a description of those more colorful patterns of behavior in society which 
lie open to observation.’ The problem is strictly analogous to that of under- 
standing the individual. A well-known clinical psychologist has recently dis- 
tinguished three classes of information needed in a case history: 1) what the 
person can tell about himself and is willing to tell; 2) what he knows but is 
reticent or resistive about; 3) what he does not know about himself but is 
still a highly relevant part of his personality. In the case of the individual, 
this last class of data can be obtained by psychoanalytic methods, by free 
association tests and the like, and by the Rohrschach and various other pro- 
jective techniques. 

What Linton has specifically designated as the covert culture is, as the 
name necessarily implies, precisely that sector of the culture of which the 
members of the society are unaware or minimally aware. “Covert,” then, 
refers primarily to the culture carriers, although this part of culture is also 
inevitably submerged or covert at first from the point of view of the investi- 
gator and only later inferred out. Professor Linton, who has never published 
the theory of covert culture which he has developed in his lectures, kindly 
permits me to quote a statement’ from him: 


I begin by taking the widest definition of culture as established by uncritical but 
scientific anthropological usage. A culture thus includes the implements and objects 
used by any society, the behavior of its members, and the habit patterns, knowledge, 
value system, and attitudes shared by these members. The concept thus includes phe- 
nomena of three distinct orders: material (tools and objects) ; kinesthetic (overt behav- 
ior); and psychological (habit patterns, etc.). I use the term overt culture to refer to 
phenomena of the first two categories, which are directly observable and recordable, in 
most cases by impersonal, mechanical means. Covert culture, as I use the term, refers 
to the phenomena of the psychological order as a whole, the existence of these phenom- 
ena being deducible only from their manifestations in phenomena of the first two orders. 
Thus, from the repetitive behavior of the individual in response to a particular repeti- 
tive stimulus, one deduces the existerice within the individual of some condition 
which leads him to make the same response to the same stimulus, i.e., a habit. The dif- 

6 Article, Language, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. IX, p. 157. 

7? Personal communication of Nov. 30, 1942. 
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ference between overt and covert is thus very much that between tangible and intangi- 
ble. For example, both speech and music I should class as elements of overt culture. 


To this I should like to add only the emphasis that speaking of “covert cul- 
ture” is necessary because we are, after all, dealing with and interested in the 
social heredity of a particular human group. 

In the remainder of this paper I shall discuss only one aspect of the covert 
culture: the implicit or suppressed premises which tend to be characteristic 
of members of a certain group. These unconscious assumptions I have called, 
for want of a more satisfactory term, “‘cultural configurations.” If there 
appears to be a single dominant master configuration, this may be designated 
as “the integrating principle of the culture” or as “‘the ethos of the society.” 

A cultural configuration may be defined as a principle of the covert cul- 
ture—either a way of doing a variety of things (a means) or an end (a culturally 
defined goal). Since configurations are part of the covert culture they are 
unstated premises. One is tempted to say that configurations are cultural prin- 
ciples of which there is characteristically no sustained and systematic aware- 
ness on the part of most members of a society. This statement, however, 
would give a special and narrow sense to “‘awareness.”’ It must mean “‘aware- 
ness with respect to customary or even habitual verbalization.’’ The members 
of the society are, of course, aware in the sense that they make choices with 
the configurations as unconscious but determinative backgrounds. 

The distinction between the configurations and those cultural premises 
which are explicitly stated in idea patterns is that of polar concepts, not of the 
all-or-none type. Reality, and not least cultural reality, appears to be a con- 
tinuum rather than a set of neat, water-tight compartments which await our 
discovery. But we can seldom cope with the continuum as a whole, and the 
isolation and naming of certain contrastive sections of the continuum is highly 
useful. It follows, however, that the theoretical structure does not collapse 
with the production of doubtful or transitional cases. In a highly self-conscious 
culture like our own which makes a business of studying itself, the proportion 
of the culture which is literally covert in the sense of never having been stated 
explicitly by any member of the society may be small. Yet only a trifling per 
cent of American citizens could state even those implicit premises of our 
culture which have been dissected out by social scientists. I remember an 
astute remark by Professor Lloyd Warner: “If you could bring an Australian 
aborigine who had been fully socialized in his own culture and then trained 
in social science to the American scene, he would perceive all sorts of patterned 
regularities of which our sociologists are completely unaware.” 

In the case of less sophisticated and self-conscious societies, the uncon- 
scious assumptions characteristically made by individuals socialized by ap- 
proximately the same social controls will bulk large. These are what Whorf 
has called, with special reference to grammatical categories, “background 
phenomena.” What he says of language applies to many other aspects of 
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culture: “. .. our psychic make-up is somehow adjusted to disregard whole 
realms of phenomena that are so all-pervasive as to be irrelevant to our daily 
lives and needs... the phenomena of a language are to its own speakers 
largely . . . outside the critical consciousness and control of the speaker. . . . ” 
Such an insight is far from irrelevant to the problems of the Indian Serv- 
ice. It is an induction from wide experience that sometimes a program which 
has been carefully thought through for its possible continuities with the 
cultural inventory and even for its interdigitation with first-order patterns 
sometimes fails to work out. This is very probably because, as Sapir says, the 
innovations do not “‘configurate correctly with the unconscious system of 
meanings characteristic of the given culture.’’® Undoubtedly this is the ex- 
planation of the unexpected consequences of certain earlier attempts at accul- 
turation on the part of governmental and missionary groups to which La 
Barre® has drawn attention: 


Thus, ironically, the intended modes of deculturalizing the Indian have contributed 
pre-eminently to the reinvigoration of a basically aboriginal religion. 


Likewise, this conceptual framework enables us to understand certain results 
almost universally regarded as unsatisfactory, of the adoption by Indians of 
parts of our value system (that is, sanctioned patterns and configurations of 
the covert culture) without also taking over the other sanctioned patterns and 
configurations which to some degree act as limiting and integrating controls. 
Keesing’® has commented: 


Among such groups as the Menominie “rugged individualism”’ can be observed 
actually operating minus the multitudinous disciplines and control which the ordinary 
white American absorbs more or less unconsciously. 


The administrator is often deceived by the tangible and readily observable 
changes in culture content. He sees Hopi men dressed like white men in their 
own region, skillfully driving trucks and otherwise manifesting adaptation 
to our technology, and makes very mistaken inferences as to the degree of 
acculturation among the Hopi. Actually, the tenacity of cultural structure, 
and especially of the covert structure, is one of the widest and most useful 
generalizations with which anthropology can provide the administrator. As 
Boas well says, “In comparison to changes of content of culture the configu- 
ration has often remarkable permanency.’’”" Sapir has made the same induction 
as to the conservatism of organizational principles in language.” 


8 Article, Fashion, Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, vol. VI, p. 141. 

* W. La Barre, The Peyote Cult (Yale Publications in Anthropology, New Haven, 1938), p. 
55. 

10 Felix Keesing, The Menomini Indians of Wisconsin (Memoirs of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, vol. 10, Philadelphia, 1939), pp. 246-247. 
1 Introduction to Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York, 1934), p. xiii. 
® Language (New York, 1921), pp. 57-58. 
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Of course, whoever talks of ‘‘covert culture,’ “configuration,” and the 
like will be assailed from certain quarters with accusations of “‘subjectivism.” 
Such criticisms actually rest upon a logical confusion. Data are never subjec- 
tive. Our ways of handling them may be more or less precise, may permit 
greater or lesser operational rigor. Lundberg" has expressed this point: 

Such terms as subtlety, complexity, and intangibility should be recognized as being 
not inherent characteristics of data but merely words describing the degree of our ad- 
justment to certain aspects of phenomena, i.e., the stage of development of our tech- 
niques in dealing with them. The principal task of science is to objectify the subtle 
and intangible and so to make possible verification of the type generally recognized in 
science. 


To argue that because ai present we do not have conceptual instruments 
which permit fully adequate validation of inferences relating to the covert 
culture is to dispose of problems by ignoring them. The relative sterility of a 
long period in the history of academic psychology came about primarily be- 
cause psychologists, motivated by desire for recognition as respectable on 
the part of their colleagues in the more mature sciences, tended to confine 
themselves to problems which they were then able to attack with brass instru- 
ments. The fact that these investigations answered hardly any questions which 
interested serious students of human behavior finally brought on a revolt. Let 
us fervently work to the end that anthropology may avoid any comparable 
period in its history! 

The need for conceptions which make possible explicit reference to and 
analysis of cultural configurations is attested by the extraordinary convergence 
of social theory in recent years upon notions of this order. The “ethos” of 
Sumner, the “latent culture patterns’ of Chapin, the “absolute logics” of 
Lloyd Warner, the “‘orientations’’ of Linton all represent attempts to grapple 
with the unconscious assumptions which inhere in every culture. 

These categories are by no means precisely equivalent—they delimit appre- 
ciably different sectors of conceptual territory, but all converge in focus upon 
the unstated premises characteristic of carriers of a common culture. There is 
a significant linkage also with Pareto’s “residues” and Parsons’ “ultimate 
value attitudes.” The “residues” aim at a level which is generally human 
rather than culturally differentiated, but the relative frequency and weighting 
of residues inevitably varies with the culture. The locus of the “ultimate value 
attitude” is in the individual, whereas the locus of the concepts of Sumner, 
Chapin, Warner, and Linton is in culture (that is, an abstraction from the 
doings and sayings of many individuals from the same society). It is note- 
worthy, however, that every one of these important concepts is directed to- 

13 George Lundberg, The Sociography of Some Community Relations (American Sociolgoical 
Review, 1937, Vol. 2), p. 323. 
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ward that element in the determination of human behavior which arises out of 
“background phenomena.” The same may be said of Pareto’s “sentiments” — 
which again are never directly observable but are purely inferential constructs. 
Sorokin’s theory of “immanent causation” is premised upon similar consider- 
ations seen with respect to the problem of culture change. Even a prominent 
stimulus-response psychologist has recently noted that “a secondary motiva- 
tional mechanism is required to explain behavior as it is observed.”’ 

Which terminology is to be preferred? There is something to be said for 
each. Warner’s ‘‘absolute logics” draws attention to one of the most central 
features which distinguish the configurations but perhaps by this very fact 
over-centers attention upon this single facet. Chapin’s term “‘latent’’ is very 
neat, but the total phrase is a bit lengthy and cumbersome, and there is some 
semantic utility in restricting the word “patterns” to phenomena of patterning 
in the overt culture. For problems where the interest is not primarily cultural, 
types of analysis like those of Pareto and Parsons would be necessary or at 
least more useful. The crucial requirement is that a terminology should provide 
for keeping the levels of abstraction straight. It is unfortunate that such terms 
as “pattern” and “configuration” have been indiscriminately used by various 
anthropologists at three very different levels of abstraction: 


1. Specific modalities of directly observable standards and acts. 

2. More pervasive “patterns” which are postulated by observers to account for 
structural similarities in a number of different concrete contexts. 

3. A still more pervasive or dominant single “principle’”’ which is regarded as “the 
genius”’ of the tribe or nation. 


Such loose usage invites confusion. 

A systematic hierarchy of concepts is needed. For the first level, patterns 
is proposed (subdivided into sanctioned and behavioral patterns). For the 
second level, configurations may be used until a better term is suggested. For 
the third level, the “‘key principle” of a culture, I have previously suggested 
“integration” or “integrating principle.” It would now seem to me better to 
stick to “ethos,” as being briefer and already fairly well established.“ Thus, 
if we were to continue to use Benedict’s descriptive adjectives, we would not 
say “the pattern of Zuni culture is Appollonian” but rather “the ethos of Zuni 
culture is Appollonian.” Since it may be questioned whether every culture has 
an ethos and since the description and validation of an ethos is, at any rate, 
the most difficult task of all, we shall restrict ourselves in the remainder of 
this paper to configurations. 

By a cultural configuration I mean a “principle,” the influence of which 
may be detected in more than one sanctioned or behavioral pattern but 
which informants will normally not verbalize for the investigator in any ab- 


“ The only objection is perhaps the lack of a familiar plural. 
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stract or general form. The main objection to using the term “configuration” 
to refer to this class of phemonena is that apparently “configuration” as a 
technical term in psychology has a different meaning. But the dictionary defi- 
nition of ‘‘to configure” is ‘‘to shape according to a manner,” and this is precisely 
the role of cultural configurations. Such phrases as “compatibility with the 
preexisting culture of the borrowers” are frequent in discussions of accul- 
turation, and they are necessitated by the universal experience of students of 
culture change that, over and above the obvious cases of pattern conflict, there 
are less tangible forms of compatibility “that you can’t quite put your finger 
on.”’ It is as if there were forces “behind” the overt culture which eliminated 
this bit of introduced culture content, modified that, subtly distorted this 
borrowed pattern to swing it into line with a more familiar structure. One may 
compare the configurations which “underly” the various specific behaviors to 
a spectrum or a group of elementary colors from which those actually visible 
are conceived to be compounded. 

Some degree of an internal coherence which is felt rather than rationally 
constructed or verbalized seems to be demanded by most of the participants 
in any culture. As Whitehead has remarked, “Human life is driven forward by 
its dim apprehension of notions too general for its existing language.” The 
patterns of the overt culture are configurated in accord with more general 
principles which may be imputed to the covert culture, principles which are so 
all-pervasive in that cultural climate as to be normally taken completely for 
granted. These configurations, in their turn, may be equilibrated in a system by 
an ethos which is an over-summative configuration or perhaps a nexus of 
several of the dominant configurations. 

When we talk of the “principles” of the covert culture we are speaking of 
something akin, in part, to what in popular writing is designated as “Weltan- 
schauung” or “philosophy of life.” But “philosophy” suggests ideas far more 
thought out and subject to conscious criticism than is the case with the con- 
figurations or the ethos. It is of the essence of the covert culture that most 
members of the society are unconscious of it, and I use “unconscious” here in 
the simple Watsonian sense which says that the unconscious is the unver- 
balized. This does not make configurations mystical and unsusceptible to em- 
pirical treatment—psychoanalysts have had great therapeutic success by 
constructing a conceptual model of “the unconscious” of their patients on the 
basis of inferences from observed regularities in structure and symbolism! It 
is important to avoid all forms of expression which appear to invest configu- 
rations with “mystical” attributes. I have been an offender in this respect 
myself because I wrote that a configuration rests upon the postulate that a 
whole is “more than the sum of its parts.’”’ Clearly the only exact statement is 


% Ralph Linton, Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes (New York, 1940). 
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that we do get emergents, wholes which are “different from” the sum of their 
parts. 

The concept “‘configuration” also bears some relation to the concept “‘value 
system,” but the two categories are overlapping—they have a different funda- 
mentum divisionis. As used by many writers, the term “value system” would 
be limited to the sanctioned patterns which do define culturally approved ways 
of doing things and also culturally established goals. But, if we include in 
“the values” of a culture those orientations which are felt (as manifested by 
behavioral trends) but seldom or never verbally expressed, we may then say 
that the sanctioned patterns are the explicit premises governing ends and 
means and the relation between them, while the configurations are the implicit 
premises. The “value system” would then be made up of the sanctioned pat- 
terns and some (but not all)"* of the configurations. Sanctioned patterns are 
unquestionably very closely related to configurations. It may be guessed that 
sanctioned patterns are usually newer in the culture or less fully integrated be- 
cause of conflicts or biological or environmental strains so that these rules will 
not operate automatically—they must be called to the conscious attention, re- 
inforced with the threat of sanction. The sanctions for configurations are either 
extremely diffuse or any sanctions are mediated by the sanctions attached to 
the discrete patterns encompassed by the configuration. Configurations as such 
are not rationalized or verbally justified. They are not necessarily “rational” 
or “irrational.” They are, to use Devereux’s phrase, “culturally standardized 
unreason.” 

The postulation of “secondary motivational systems” like configurations 
is necessary to explain observed differences in the cultures of peoples who live 
(and have long lived) in the same geographical environment, who have for 
many centuries been exposed to the same historical influences of contact and 
diffusion, and who yet have cultures markedly different in structure and even 
to some extent in content. If the external environment is the same, it cannot 
have determined the differential selection and arrangement of traits. If histor- 
ical experience has been shared, the existent cultural inventory and structure 
cannot have been conditioned mainly by differing access to borrowing and 
stimulation." 

Let us turn for a monent from these highly abstract considerations to a 
single culture, the Navaho. To imply that administrators among the Navaho 
have been completely unaware of the kind of problem posed by configurations 
would be grossly faise. Superintendent Fryer'* in a recent discussion of a com- 


‘6 Because not all configurations would, if called explicitly to the attention of culture carriers, 
be pronounced as intrinsically desirable. 

‘7 For an empirical testing and confirmation of these hypotheses I am indebted to an unpub- 
lished study (of some of the Yuman-speaking peoples) by Mr. William H. Kelly. 

18 E. R. Fryer, Navajo Social Organization and Land Use Adjustment (Scientific Monthly, 
November, 1942), pp. 408-423. 
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plex administrative program has alluded to the importance of “spiritual values.” 
A recent monograph by Boyce and Fryer"® is stated to have been oriented to 
“solutions aimed to allow maximum preservation of deeply-rooted values in 
Navajo culture.’’ Boyce, the director of education for the Navaho, makes in 
another monograph*’ many structurally keen points of which the two following 
may serve as examples: 


It should be noted that the Navajo is by no means illogical in much of his thinking, 
but he is considerably limited in the variety of his hypotheses. 

The point of reference for economic needs is the basic philosophy of the larger 
society of which a region is but a part. 


However, I should like to make two assertions. First, these publications 
by Boyce and Fryer represent much the most sophisticated utterances I have 
seen by Indian service personnel engaged in direct administration of Indians. 
Second, while recognition of configurational issues is expressed, the technique 
of analysis is not systematic and is patently inadequate. This is not the fault 
of the administrators but of anthropologists. It is helpful to realize that cul- 
tures have “‘a basic philosophy,” but also needed are the unstated (alike in 
myth and in book) background phenomena which never get into the explicit 
“philosophy’’—especially at the non-literate level. How are the “deeply-rooted 
values” to be arrived at? Certainly only in small part by reading the existent 
anthropological literature on the Navaho, never completely by any amount of 
sheer observation and simple induction therefrom, still less by questioning 
Navahos about their “value system.” 

I am far from being prepared at this time to offer a complete analysis, even 
provisional, of Navaho configurations. But I shall try to point to a few simple 
ones, recognition of which would have administrative utility. Most of those 
which I shall list or describe have comparatively limited scope. The extent, 
and even the validity, of what is designated as a configuration depends upon 
the purpose at hand. Just as one may with equal justification speak of “Mid- 
dlewestern Society” or “American Society” or “Western European Society,” 
so also what one delimits as a configuration is a function of convenience. Some 
of the rather narrow configurations I shall refer to may possibly be capable of 
subsumption under more inclusive configurations. It may be that in most 
societies, regardless of whether one is justified in speaking of a single ethos, 
there are a relatively small number of “dominant configurations” which have the 
right of way, as it were, and which tend to bring the more specific configu- 
rations under their sway. But I do not as yet feel in a position to postulate such 
a set of major configurations for the Navaho. 

While some of the personnel of the Navaho Service are familiar with the 
economic exchanges which accompany a Navaho marriage and could state 


19 George A. Boyce and E. R. Fryer, Dineh and Government (Window Rock, Ariz., 1939). 
20 George A. Boyce, Economic Education for the Navajo Indians (Window Rock, Ariz., 1941). 
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other facts basic to this configuration, an explicit statement of the Navaho 
configuration ‘sexual rights are property rights’ has implications for the 
treatment of many legal cases involving sex offenses, property, and divorce, 
which are now handled in a manner which is often perplexing or infuriating to 
the Navaho. This configuration can be justified by a great variety of evidence, 
of which I shall give only illustrations. It is common at “‘squaw dances” 
for the headmen to speak publicly, urging the men who dance to pay their part- 
ners well “because you get a chance to feel their bodies closely.” If a man has 
children from a woman without undertaking the economic responsibilities 
normally incident to Navaho marriage, it will be said that “Those children 
don’t really belong to him. He just stole them.” This configuration implies, 
of course, that marriage is an arr2ngement between two families much more 
than it is an arrangement between two individuals. Administrators have fre- 
quently taken our system for granied as “‘part of human nature,” and pro- 
ceeded in their legal and other acts upon the unconscious assumption that only 
the two spouses (and perhaps their children) were primarily involved. 

There is another configuration concerned with sex of which ignorance has 
been even greater. Navahos have only object taboos as regards sex, none of 
the aim taboos which are so marked a development of Western culture. In 
school and elsewhere the Navaho Service has tended to operate upon the 
premise that “any decent Navaho”’ will feel guilt about a sexual act which 
takes place outside of marriage. This attitude simply bewilders Navahos and 
predisposes them to withdrawal of cooperation. 

As a matter of fact, it may be questioned whether minimally acculturated 
Navahos ever feel “guilt”—in the sense of anxiety or self-punishment for 
undetected acts which are, however, known to bring disapprovai or punishment 
if observed by others. “Shame” as opposed to “guilt” is a striking Navaho 
configuration. “Conscience” is hardly an important deterrent of action for 
Navahos—only anticipation of actual overt punishment. Punishment most 
often takes the form of ridicule or verbal abuse. Ridicule is actually, it would 
seem, the outstanding sanction of native social organization. School teachers, 
however, usually assume that the incentives which work best with white chil- 
dren must needs work equally well with Navaho children. In point of fact, 
such incentives for whites often have inhibitory effects upon Navahos. Very 
few of the assumptions which Navahos make about their children are identical 
with those which we make. The overt premise of “original sin”—that children 
are “born bad” and have to be beaten into shape seems completely absent from 
Navaho culture. 

In dealing with most children and adults, governmental employees un- 
thinkingly assume that “utility” is as much a part of the configurational 
structure of Navaho culture as it is of ours. As Linton” has pointed out: 


% Op. cit., p. 470. 
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Because of the value system of our own culture, European investigators are prone 
to think of the acceptance of new culture elements as conditioned primarily by consid- 
erations of immediate utility, yet we know that this does not hold even within the nar- 
row frame of our own culture and society. 


Other Navaho configurations can be only briefly mentioned. The “do 
nothing’ configuration seems to be more and more supplanted by the “‘es- 
cape’ configuration. Alcoholism, nativistic cults, and peyote are all waxing. 
If the Indian Service would realize that the contemporary Navaho practices 
with regard to alcohol are much more a means of relief from intolerable pres- 
sures than the result of a biologically conditioned inability to handle liquor or 
a congenital irresponsibility, they might do more to alter the situations that 
make for excessive drinking and less to “strengthen the Law and Order Di- 
vision.” An understanding of the Navaho configurations with respect to time 
and space* (which contrast so strongly with ours) would also help a more real- 
istic view with respect to the Navaho’s “‘irresponsibility.”” Essential to any 
comprehension of “deeply-rooted Navaho values” is recognition that Navaho 
covert culture denies two of the most influential configurations of Western 
culture: the mind-body dichotomy and the principle of unilateral causation. 
The whole Navaho system of ceremonial curing premises: 

1. The whole organism needs treating. The personality is indivisible—you can’t 

treat a man’s “mind” without treating his ‘““‘body”’ or vice versa. 

2. For any “‘illness”’ there is to be found not one but many “causes.” 


Every culture is a structure—not a haphazard collection of all the different 
physically possible and functionally effective patterns of belief and action but 
an interdependent system with its patterns segregated and arranged in a man- 
ner which is felé as appropriate. The fact that such principles of arrangement 
(i. e., configurations) cannot at present be measured or quantitatively vali- 
dated need not worry us. No anthropologist will maintain more strongly than 
I the need for counting cases, for numerical verification of many anthropo- 
logical generalizations. But surely that is not now the only task of importance. 
Any cry that the more developed sciences have made progress only by limiting 
themselves to phenomena which they could treat with full precision is founded 
upon the facts as they appeared nearly a generation ago, decidedly not as they 
appear at the moment. Contemporary physics and chemistry find it necessary 
to describe structures, even to guess at structures in order to set up crucial 
experiments. As Frank has written, ‘the same atoms in the same quantity 


# For a full discussion of these two configurations see O. H. Mowrer and Clyde Kluckhohn, 
Dynamic Theory of Personality, In: Handbook of Personality and the Behavior Disorders, edited by 
J. Hunt, New York, 1943; and Clyde Kluckhohn, Navaho Witchcraft (Papers of the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, vol. 22, 1942). 

% Cf. A. I. Hallowell, Some Psychological Aspects of Measurement among the Saulteaux (AMERI- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 44), pp. 62-78. 
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produce different substances according to their spatial arrangement.’™ A lead- 
ing geneticist writes “All that matters in heredity is its pattern.” A famous 
neurologist observes ‘‘These local and partial patterns are woven together into 
larger ‘total patterns’ which involved integrated activity of the organism as a 
whole or a major part of it.” Whorf*® puts the moral for cultural studies 
extremely well: 


In place of apparatus, linguistics uses and develops techniques. Experimental does 
not mean quantitative. Measuring, weighing, and pointer-reading devices are seldom 
needed in linguistics, for quantity and number play little part in the realm of pat- 
tern, where there are no variables but, instead, abrupt alternations from one config- 
uration to another. The mathematical sciences require exact measurement, but what 
linguistics requires is, rather, exact ‘ patternment’’—an exactness of relation irrespective 
of dimensions. Quantity, dimension, magnitude are metaphors since they do not prop- 
erly belong in this spaceless, relational world. I might use this simile: Exact measure- 
ment of lines and angles will be needed to draw exact squares or other regular polygons, 
but measurement, however precise, will not help us to draw an exact circle. Yet it is 
necessary only to discover the principle of the compass to reach by a leap the ability 
to draw perfect circles. Similarly, linguistics has developed techniques which, like 
compasses, enable it without any true measurement at all to specific exactly the pat- 
terns with which it is concerned. Or I might perhaps liken the case to the state of affairs 
within the atom, where also entities appear to alternate from configuration to configura- 
tion rather than to move in terms of measureable positions. As alternants, quantum 
phenomena must be treated by a method of analysis that substitutes a point in a pat- 
tern under a set of conditions for a point in a pattern under another set of conditions—a 
method similar to that used in analysis of linguistic phenomena. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
DISCUSSION 
Professor Kluckhohn has focussed our attention on an important need of the Indian 
administrator, a need that must be satisfied, if the adjustment process is to be fur- 
thered in the most satisfactory manner possible. It is Professor Kluckhohn’s conclusion 
that we have done well in putting over the concept of culture and that it has been of 
considerable help to the administrator who is dealing with the practical problems of 
life situations. But it is his present counsel that this is not enough. There is much more 
to culture than is seen on the surface. Beneath its overt acts there are also the covert. 
Anthropologists, who have done well with overt culture, need now to direct more care- 
ful attention to the covert. 
Kluckhohn’s paper is a call to concerted attack on the subtler, more elusive phases 
of social life and thought, which are the main springs and motivators of so much in the 
behavior of people. That there is a need for such action, I wholly agree. 


“LL. K. Frank, Projective Methods for the Study of Personality (Journal of Psychology, 1939, 
8), pp. 389-443. 

* C, J. Herrick, Scientific Monthly, August, 1939. 
%* B. L. Whorf, Linguistics as an Exact Science (Technology Review, December, 1940). 
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Kluckhohn is not the first sound anthropologist to give explicit recognition to the 
fact of covert culture—in his paper he has indicated some of those whose utterances 
have run along these lines—but his move in here setting it before us as a challenge is a 
fitting contribution to this centennial observance of the American Ethnological Society. 
In this centennial we honor the past and look to the future. The scientific investigation 
of the covert aspects of culture as one of the first lines of work for the immediate future 
will open a field for growth of considerable significance. 

But how? Covert culture is by nature largely subjective. Yet it will not serve the 
needs of a mature social science to handle it by subjective techniques. Intuition is often 
useful but not enough. 

I believe that Professor Kluckhohn would be one of the last to ask us to abandon 
scientific objectivity for the easy shortcuts of introspective guesswork. He is no advo- 
cate of reversion to reflective armchair anthropology or super-journalistic insights into 
the mentality of primitives, or the peoples of any other culture. We may rest assured 
that he takes it for granted that any field worker worthy of being called an anthro- 
pologist is master of all the standard objective techniques which are part and parcel 
of the modern anthropologist’s kit. He expects, of course, that any investigator will 
first explore and record all possible overt aspects of whatever culture he is investigating. 
But Kluckhohn is asking us to go further—to recognize the covert phenomena as con- 
stituting a major area for investigation, to make observations therein, and to record 
them in an objective manner. 


Much progress has been made already, I think, in the way of preliminary techniques 
by the various undertakings of anthropologists interested in the psychological aspects 
of culture. Here are experimental instruments being fashioned. 

Although it is obvious and expected that errors will be made, nevertheless, I would 
suggest that much stimulus can be given if field workers will more often set forth such 
tentative interpretations as they might have from the covert phases of their cultures, 
based provisionally on each investigator’s “feel”? for the culture with which he is con- 
cerned. A frank and open acceptance of the usefulness of such data would be helpful 
and stimulating to the development of more effective means for handling the covert 
than exist at present. More facets of culture would be exposed to stimulate further 
thought and investigation. 

By “feel” for a culture I mean the observer’s sense of what is congruous, probable, 
and fitting in the way of behavior patterned in accordance with the basic principles of 
the culture under consideration—especially, with respect to the non-verbalized, non- 
overt systems within the whole complex. On the basis of “feel” the investigator can 
formulate judgments or interpretations about motivations underlying observed be- 
havior. Or similar interpretations may be offered as interpolations of expectancy in 
behavior not actually observed, or reported by informants. 

If the investigator has fulfilled the prerequisites for complete objective recording 
noted above, and has a ripened and intimate acquaintance of the culture, and is well 
balanced (with personal biases under control), his “feel” judgments will have basis in 
fact. This will be so, even though he may not at the time of the formulation of the judg- 
ment be consciously aware of the factual basis of the “feel.” If the investigator is awake 
to the situation, the fact that he has had to make a “feel” statement sets for him a 
problem for investigation and analysis: a search to bring the covert and non-consciously 
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recognized facts underlying the “feel” out into the open. This makes for full and rich 
field work. It goes to the vital essence of the culture. When skilfully done it produces 
realistic results in a double sense. The social life described will not be a dry abstraction, 
nor will it be a romantic fabrication. 

Before arising in alarm, the Objectivists should be warned to reflect carefully upon 
the whole of what Professor Kluckhohn advocates—and what I hope I am conveying 
in my whole-hearted endorsement of his thesis. The call to study covert culture is not 
a call to abandon careful and complete treatment of the overt. Investigation of the overt 
will always remain primary. Investigation of the covert is a plus. And finally, when I 
interpose the subject of “feel” into this discussion I do it by way of suggesting, albeit 
earnestly, that there is a body of provisional data ever present, which ought more often 
to be brought into the open that they may be used as material for scientific treatment. 
Such data are provisional, it must be repeated, because the ultimate object is to find 
the means to establish their validity by objective means. Our task is so to strive that 
we may develop the necessary objective methodology for the effective treatment of 
the covert basis of all phases of culture. We must do this so well that no Oliver Wendell 
Holmes of the future may have cause to remark even for the social science of law that, 
“The wisest jurist and the most skilfull can still feel the ground of a decision as he can 
not state it.”” But in the meantime we can enrich our science with more of the type of 
wisdom and skill of which Holmes spoke. 

E. ADAMSON HOEBEL 
New York UNIVERSITY 


NATIVISTIC MOVEMENTS By RALPH LINTON 


T THE time that the centennial meeting of the American Ethnological 
Society was planned, the writer was invited to contribute a paper on 
nativistic movements in North America. When he attempted to prepare this 
it soon became evident that there was a need for a systematic analysis of 
nativistic phenomena in general. Although the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Acculturation’ had made some progress in this direction 
much remained to be done. The present paper is an attempt to provide such a 
systematic analysis and is presented in the hope that its formulations may be 
modified and expanded by further research. 

The first difficulty encountered in the study of nativistic movements was 
that of delimiting the field. The term “‘nativistic” has been loosely applied toa 
rather wide range of phenomena, resembling in this respect many other terms 
employed by the social sciences. For the writer to determine arbitrarily which 
of several established usages is to be considered correct and which incorrect is 
not only presumptuous but also one of the surest ways to promote misunder- 
standing of the theoretical contributions he hopes to make. The only satis- 
factory definition under such circumstances is one based upon the common 
denominators of the meanings which have come to be attached to the term 
through usage. With this as a guide, we may define a nativistic movement as, 
“Any conscious, organized attempt on the part of a society’s members to re- 
vive or perpetuate selected aspects of its culture.” 

Like all definitions, the above requires amplification to make its impli- 
cations clear. Its crux lies in the phrase “conscious, organized effort.” All 
societies seek to perpetuate their own cultures, but they usually do this uncon- 
sciously and as a part of the normal processes of individual training and social- 
ization. Conscious, organized efforts to perpetuate a culture can arise only 
when a society becomes conscious that there are cultures other than its own 
and that the existence of its own culture is threatened. Such consciousness, in 
turn, is a by-product of close and continuous contact with other societies; an 
acculturation phenomenon under the definition developed by the above men- 
tioned committee.’ 

The phrase “selected aspects of its culture” also requires elaboration. 
Nativistic movements concern themselves with particular elements of culture, 
never with cultures as wholes. This generalization holds true whether we re- 


1R. Redfield, R. Linton, M. J. Herskovits, A Memorandum for the Study of Acculturation 
(AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 38, 1935), pp. 149-152. 

2 “Acculturation comprehends those phenomena which result when groups of individuals 
having different cultures come into continuous first-hand contact, with subsequent changes in the 
original culture patterns of either or both groups.”’ Redfield, etc., op. cit. 
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gard cultures as continuums of long duration or follow the usual ethnographic 
practice of applying the term “‘a culture”’ to the content of such a continuum at 
a particular point in time. The avowed purpose of a nativistic movement may 
be either to revive the past culture or to perpetuate the current one, but it never 
really attempts to do either. Any attempt to revive a past phase of culture in 
its entirety is immediately blocked by the recognition that this phase was, in 
certain respects, inferior to the present one and by the incompatability of 
certain past culture patterns with current conditions. Even the current phase 
of a culture is never satisfactory at all points and also includes a multitude of 
elements which seem too trivial to deserve deliberate perpetuation. What 
really happens in all nativistic movements is that certain current or remem- 
bered elements of culture are selected for emphasis and given symbolic value. 
The more distinctive such elements are with respect to other cultures with 
which the society is in contact, the greater their potential value as symbols of 
the society’s unique character. 

The main considerations involved in this selective process seem to be 
those of distinctiveness and of the practicability of reviving or perpetuat- 
ing the element under current conditions. Thus the Ghost Dance laid great 
stress on the revival of such distinctive elements of Indian culture as games 
and ceremonial observances, elements which could be revived under agency 
conditions. At the same time it allowed its adherents to continue the use of 
cloth, guns, kettles and other objects of European manufacture which were 
obviously superior to their aboriginal equivalents. In fact, in many cases the 
converts were assured that when the dead returned and the whites were swept 
away, the houses, cattle and other valuable property of the whites would 
remain for the Indians to inherit. 

All the phenomena to which the term nativistic has been applied have in 
common these factors of selection of culture elements and deliberate, conscious 
effort to perpetuate such elements. However, they differ so widely in other 
respects that they cannot be understood without further analysis. At the out- 
set it is necessary to distinguish between those forms of nativism which involve 
an attempt to revive extinct or at least moribund elements of culture and those 
which merely seek to perpetuate current ones. For convenience we will refer 
to the first of these forms as revivalistic nativism, to the second as perpetuative 
nativism. These two forms are not completely exclusive. Thus a rgvivalistic 
nativistic movement will be almost certain to include in its selection of ele- 
ments some of those which are current in the culture although derived from 
its past. Conversely a perpetuative nativistic movement may include elements 
which had been consciously revived at an earlier date. However, the emphases 
of these two forms are distinct. The revivalistic type of nativism can be illus- 
trated by such movements as the Celtic revival in Ireland, with its emphasis 
on the medieval Irish tradition in literature and its attempt to revive a mori- 
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bund national language. The perpetuative type of nativism can be illustrated 
by the conditions existing in some of the Rio Grande Pueblos or in various 
Indian groups in Guatemala. Such groups are only vaguely conscious of their 
past culture and make no attempts to revive it, but they have developed elab- 
orate and conscious techniques for the perpetuation of selected aspects of their 
current culture and are unalterably opposed to assimilation into the alien 
society which surrounds them. 

There is a turther necessity for distinguishing between what we may call 
magical nativism and rational nativism. It may well be questioned whether any 
sort of nativistic movement can be regarded as genuinely rational, since all 
such movements are, to some extent, unrealistic, but at least the movements 
of the latter order appear rational by contrast with those of the former. 

Magical nativistic movements are often spectacular and always trouble- 
some to administrators, facts which explain why they have received so much 
attention from anthropologists. Such movements are comparable in many 
respects to the Messianic movements which have arisen in many societies in 
times of stress. They usually originate with some individual who assumes the 
role of prophet and is accepted by the people because they wish to believe. 
They always lean heavily on the supernatural and usually embody apocalyptic 
and millennial aspects. In such movements moribund elements of culture are 
not revived for their own sake or in anticipation of practical advantages from 
the element themselves. Their revival is part of a magical formula designed 
to modify the society’s environment in ways which will be favorable to it. 
The selection of elements from the past culture as tools for magical ma- 
nipulation is easily explainable on the basis of their psychological associ- 
ations. The society’s members feel that by behaving as the ancestors did they 
will, in some usually undefined way, help to recreate the total situation in 
which the ancestors lived. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that 
they are attempting to recreate those aspects of the ancestral situation which 
appear desirable in retrospect. 

Such magical nativistic movements seem to differ from ordinary messianic 
and millennial movements in only two respects. In the nativistic movements the 
anticipated millenium is modeled directly on the past, usually with certain 
additions and modifications, and the symbols which are magically manipulated 
to bring it about are more or less familiar elements of culture to which new 
meanings have been attached. In non-nativistic messianic movements, the 
millennial condition is represented as something new and unique and the sym- 
bols manipulated to bring it about tend to be new and unfamiliar. Even in 
these respects the differences are none too clear. New elements of culture often 
emerge in connection with magical nativistic movements, as in the case of the 
distinctive Ghost Dance art. Conversely, messianic movements may lean 
heavily upon the familiar symbolism of the culture, as in the case of most 
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Christian cults of this type. The basic feature of both messianic cults and 
magical nativistic movements is that they represent frankly irrational flights 
from reality. Their differences relate only to the ways in which such flights 
are implemented and are, from the point of view of their functions, matters of 
minor importance. 

What we have chosen to call rational nativistic movements are a phenome- 
non of a quite different sort. While such movements resemble the magical 
ones in their conscious effort to revive or perpetuate selected elements of cul- 
ture, they have different motivations. What these are can be understood more 
readily if we reintroduce at this point the distinction previously made between 
revivalistic and perpetuative nativistic movements. Rational revivalistic 
nativistic movements are, almost without exception, associated with frustrat- 
ing situations and are primarily attempts to compensate for the frustrations of 
the society’s members. The elements revived become symbols of a period when 
the society was free or, in retrospect, happy or great. Their usage is not magical 
but psychological. By keeping the past in mind, such elements help to reestab- 
lish and maintain the self respect of the group’s members in the face of adverse 
conditions. Rational perpetuative nativistic movements, on the other hand, 
find their main function in the maintenance of social solidarity. The elements 
selected for perpetuation become symbols of the society’s existence as a unique 
entity. They provide the society’s members with a fund of common knowledge 
and experience which is exclusively their own and which sets them off from 
the members of other societies. In both types of rational nativistic movement 
the culture elements selected for symbolic use are chosen realistically and with 
regard to the possibility of perpetuating them under current conditions. 

It must be emphasized that the four forms of nativistic movement just dis- 
cussed are not absolutes. Purely revivalistic or perpetuative, magical or ra- 
tional movements form a very small minority of the observed cases. However, 
these forms represent the polar positions of series within which all or nearly all 
nativistic movements can be placed. Moreover, it will usually be found that a 
given nativistic movement lies much closer to one end of such a scale than to 
the other if it is analysed in terms of the criteria used to establish the polar 
positions. If we combine the polar positions in the two series, the result is a 
fourfold typology of nativistic movements, as follows: 

1. Revivalistic-magical 

2. Revivalistic-rational 

3. Perpetuative-magical 

4. Perpetuative-rational 
Forms 1, 2, and 4 in this typology recur with great frequency, while form 3 is 
so rare that the writer has been unable to find any clearly recognizable example 
of it. The reason for this probably lies in the conditions which are usually re- 
sponsible for magical nativistic movements. The inception of such movements 
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can be traced almost without exception to conditions of extreme hardship or at 
least extreme dissatisfaction with the status quo. Since the current culture is 
associated with such conditions and has failed to ameliorate them, magical 
efficacy in modifying these conditions can scarcely be ascribed to any of its 
elements. Nevertheless, a perpetuative-magical movement might very well 
arise in the case of a society which currently occupies an advantageous position 
but sees itself threatened with an imminent loss of that position. It is highly 
probable that if we could canvass the whole range of nativistic movements 
examples of this type could be found. 

An understanding of the various contact situations in which nativistic 
movements may arise is quite as necessary for the study of these phenomena 
as is a typology of such movements. There have been many cases of contact 
in which they have not arisen at all. The reasons for this seem to be so variable 
and in many cases so obscure that nothing like a satisfactory analysis is possi- 
ble. The most that we can say is that nativistic movements are unlikely to 
arise in situations where both societies are satisfied with their current relation- 
ship, or where societies which find themselves at a disadvantage can see that 
their condition is improving. However, such movements may always be initi- 
ated by particular individuals or groups who stand to gain by them and, if 
the prestige of such initiators is high enough, may achieve considerable follow- 
ings even when there has been little previous dissatisfaction. 

Although the immediate causes of nativistic movements are highly vari- 
able, most of them have as a common denominator a situation of inequality 
between the societies in contact. Such inequalities may derive either from the 
attitudes of the societies involved or from actual situations of dominance and 
submission. In order to understand the motives for nativistic movements the 
distinction between these two sources of inequality must be kept clearly in 
mind. Inequality based on attitudes of superiority and inferiority may exist in 
the absence of real dominance, although situations of dominance seem to be uni- 
formly accompanied by the development of such attitudes. As regards attitudes 
of superiority and inferiority, two situations may exist. Each of the groups in- 
volved in the contact may consider itself superior or one group may consider 
itself superior with the other acquiescing in its own inferiority. There seem to 
be no cases in which each of the groups involved in a contact considers itself 
inferior. The nearest approach to such a condition is the recognition of mixed 
inferiority and superiority, i.e., the members of each group regard their own 
culture as superior in certain respects and inferior in others. Such a condition 
is especially favorable to the processes of culture exchange and ultimate as- 
similation of the two groups. It rarely if ever results in the development of 
nativistic movements. 

The type of situation in which each society considers itself superior is well 
illustrated by the relations between Mexicans and Indians in our own South- 
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west. In this case facturs of practical dominance are ruled out by the presence 
of a third group, the Anzlo-American, which dominates Indian and Mexi:an 
alike. Although the two subject groups are in close contact, each of them feels 
that any assimilation would involve a loss of prestige. The transfer of indi- 
viduals from one social-cultural continuum to the other is met by equal re- 
sistance on both sides and the processes of assimilation never have a chance 
to get under way. Under such circumstances the life of each of the societies 
involved becomes a perpetuative-rational nativistic movement. Each group 
is conscious of its own culture and consciously seeks to perpetuate its distinc- 
tive elements. At the same time this consciousness of difference is devoid of 
envy or frustration and produces no friction. The members of each group 
pursue their own goals with the aid of their own techniques and, although the 
situation does not preclude economic rivalries, witness the constant quarrels 
over water rights, it does preclude social rivalries. It seems that the estab- 
lishment of such attitudes of mutual social exclusiveness, without hatred or 
dominance, provides the soundest basis for organizing symbiotic relationships 
between societies and should be encouraged in ali cases where the attitudes of 
one or both of the groups in contact preclude assimilation. 

Contact situations comparable to that just discussed are not infrequent 
but they seem to be less common than those in which both groups agree on the 
superiority of one of the parties. It must be repeated that such attitudes are 
not necessarily linked with conditions of actual dominance. Thus the Japanese 
during the early period of European contact acquiesced in the European’s 
estimate of his own superiority and borrowed European culture elements 
eagerly and indiscriminately although maintaining national independence. 
Again, the disunited German states of the eighteenth century acknowledged 
the superiority of French culture and were eager for French approval even 
when no political factors were involved. 

When two grec ups stand in such a mutually recognized relationship of su- 
periority and inferiority, but with no factors of actual dominance involved, 
the contact will rarely if ever give rise to nativistic movements of the magical 
type. The relationship cannot produce the extreme stresses which drive the 
members of a society into such flights from reality. On the other hand, the 
contact may well give rise to rational nativistic movements, but these will 
rarely if ever appear during the early contact period. At first the superior 
group is usually so sure of its position that it feels no reluctance toward borrow- 
ing convenient elements from the culture of the inferior one. Conversely, the 
inferior group borrows eagerly from the superior one and looks forward to full 
equality with it as soon as the cultural differences have been obliterated. Dur- 
ing this period impecunious members of the superior group are likely to turn 
their prestige to practical advantage by marrying rich members of the inferior 
one and, for a time, genuine assimilation appears to be under way. In such a 
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situation the nativistic trends will normally appear first in the superior group, 
which is naturally jealous of its prestige. The movements inaugurated will gen- 
erally be of the perpetuative-rational type, designed to maintain the status 
quo, and will include increasing reluctance to borrow elements of culture from 
the inferior group and the increase of social discrimination against its members 
and those of the superior group who consort with them. 

When such a nativistic movement gets well under way in the superior 
group, there will usually be a nativistic response from the inferior one. Find- 
ing themselves frustrated in their desire for equality, with or without actual 
assimilation, the inferiors will develop their own nativistic movements, acting 
on the well known sour grapes principle. However, these movements will be 
of the revivalistic-rational rather than the perpetuative-rational type. The 
culture elements selected for emphasis will tend to be drawn from the past 
rather than the present, since the attitudes of the superior group toward the 
current culture will have done much to devaluate it. In general, symbolic 
values will be attached, by preference, to culture elements which were already 
on the wane at the time of the first contact with the superior group, thus em- 
bodying in the movement a denial that the culture of the other group ever 
was considered superior. 

We have already said that attitudes of superiority and inferiority seem to 
be present in all cases of contact involving actual dominance. Combining these 
two sets of factors we get the following possible situations for contact groups: 

1. Dominant-superior 

2. Dominant-inferior 

3. Dominated-superior 

4. Dominated-inferior 

These situations assume agreement on the part of the groups involved 
not only with respect to dominance, readily demonstrable, but also with re- 
spect to attitudes. The frequent lack of such agreement makes it necessary to 
add a fifth situation, that in which the dominant and dominated group each 
considers itself superior. The other possible combinations, those involving 
attitudes of inferiority on the part of both dominant and dominated and those 
involving attitudes of mixed inferiority and superiority on both sides, may be 
ruled out from the present discussion. The first of these possible combinations 
simply does not occur. The second occurs rather frequently but, as in the 
cases wheiz it occurs without domination, normally results in assimilation 
rather than the production of nativistic movements. 

The idea that nativistic movements may arise in dominant as well as domi- 
nated groups appears strange to us since most of our experience of such move- 
ments comes from the contact of Europeans with native peoples. However, 
we must not forget that Europeans have occupied a singularly favored position 
in such contacts. Even where the European settles permanently among a 
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native population, he remains a mere outlier of white society and, thanks to 
modern means of transportation and communication, can keep close touch 
with the parent body. This parent body is shielded from contact and assimila- 
tion and is thus able to send out to its colonial ruling groups constant in- 
crements of individuals who are culturally unmixed. Moreover, the tech- 
nological superiority of European culture has, until recently, rendered the 
dominance of colonial groups secure. The nativism of Europeans has, there- 
fore, been largely unconscious and entirely of the perpetuative-rational type. 
It has manifested itself in such things as the practice of sending children back 
to Europe to be educated or the Englishman’s insistence on dressing for dinner 
even when alone in a remote outpost of empire. Most domipant groups have 
been less fortunate. They have found themselves threatened, from the moment 
of their accession to power, not only by foreign invasion or domestic revolt 
but also by the insidious processes of assimilation which might, in the long 
run, destroy their distinctive powers and privileges. This threat was especially 
menacing when, as in most of the pre-machine age empires, the dominant and 
dominated groups differed little if at all in physical type. Among such rulers 
the frustrations which motivate nativistic movements in inferior or dominated 
groups were replaced by anxieties which produced very much the same results. 

Returning to the contact situations previously tabulated, we find that 
dominant-superior groups tend to initiate perpetuative-rational forms of 
nativism as soon as they achieve power and to adhere to them with varying 
intensity as long as they remain in power. Thus the various groups of nomad 
invaders who conquered China all attempted to maintain much of their 
distinctive culture and at the height of their power they issued repressive 
measures directed not only against the Chinese but also against those of 
their own group who had begun to adopt Chinese culture.’ It seems prob- 
able that revivalist-rational forms of nativism will not arise in a dominant- 
superior group, at least as regards elements of culture which were moribund 
at the time of their accession to power, although this form of nativism might 
develop with respect to culture elements which had fallen into neglect during 
the period of power. It seems possible also that, under conditions of extreme 
threat, some form of brief revivalist-magical nativism might arise in such a 
group, but information that might verify these conjectures is lacking. 

The situation in which a dominant group acknowledges its cultural inferi- 
ority to the dominated is one which must arise very infrequently. However, 
examples of it are provided by such cases as that of the Goths at the time of 
their conquest of Italy. Such a group immediately finds itself caught on the 
horns of a dilemma. It can remove its feelings of inferiority only by undergoing 
cultural if not social assimilation with the conquered society, while such as- 


3 Karl A. Wittfogel and C. S. Feng, History of Chinese Society, Liao, ms. 
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similation is almost certain to cost it its dominant position. It seems prob- 
able that such a society might develop nativistic movements either when 
its desire for cultural assimilation with the conquered was frustrated or when 
it found its dominant position seriously threatened, but again information is 
lacking. 

There is abundant information on nativistic movements among dominated 
groups and in discussing these we stand on firm ground. A dominated group 
which considers itself superior will normally develop patterns of rational na- 
tivism from the moment that it is brought under domination. These patterns 
may be either revivalist or perpetuative but are most likely to be a combination 
of both. One of the commonest rationalizations for loss of a dominant position 
is that it is due to a society’s failure to adhere closely enough to its distinctive 
culture patterns. Very often such nativism will acquire a semi-magical quality 
founded on the belief that if the group will only stand firm and maintain its 
individuality it will once again become dominant. Fully developed magical- 
revivalist nativism is also very likely to appear in groups of this sort since to 
the actual deprivations entailed by subjection there are added the frustrations 
involved by loss of dominance. These frustrations are somewhat mitigated in 
the cases where the dominant group recognizes the superiority of the domi- 
nated group’s culture. Such attitudes strengthen the rational nativistic tend- 
encies of the dominated group and diminish the probabilities for magical- 
revivalist nativism of the more extreme type. Lastly, in cases where the domi- 
nant group concurs with the dominated in considering certain aspects of the 
latter’s culture superior but will not grant the superiority of the culture as a 
whole, this attitude will stimulate the dominated group to focus attention upon 
such aspects of its culture and endow them with added symbolic value. 

A dominated group which considers itself inferior, a condition common 
among societies of low culture which have recently been brought under 
European domination, is extremely unlikely to develop any sort of rational 
nativism during the early period of its subjection. It may, however, deveiop 
The threshold of suffering at which such movements may develop will vary 
greatly from group to group and will be influenced not only by the degree of 
hardship but also by the society’s patterns of reliance upon the supernatural. 
A devout society will turn to nativism of this sort long before a skeptical one 
will. If the hardships arising from subjection are not extreme, the inferior group 
will usually show great eagerness to assume the culture of the dominant society, 
this eagerness being accompanied by a devaluation of everything pertaining 
to its own. Nativistic movements tend to arise only when the members of the 
subject society find that their assumption of the culture of the dominant group 
is being effectively opposed by it, or that it is not improving their social posi- 
tion. The movements which originate under these circumstances are prac- 
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tically always rational with a combination of revivalist and perpetuative ele- 
ments. In this respect they resemble the nativistic movements which originate 
in inferior groups which are not subject to domination and there can be little 
doubt that the primary causes are the same in both cases. These movements 
are a response to frustration rather than hardship and would not arise if the 
higher group were willing to assimilate the lower one. 

Rational nativistic movements can readily be converted into mecha- 
nisms for aggression. Since the dominated society has been frustrated in its 
earlier desires to become acculturated and to achieve social equality, it can 
frustrate the dominant society in turn by refusing to accept even those ele- 
ments of culture which the dominant group is eager to share with it. Domi- 
nated societies which have acquired these attitudes and developed conscious 
techniques for preventing further acculturation present one of the most dif- 
ficult problems for administrators. Passive resistance requires much less 
energy than any of the techniques needed to break it down, especially if the 
culture patterns of the dominant group preclude the use of forcible methods. 

One final aspect of nativistic movements remains to be considered. The 
generalizations so far developed have been based upon the hypothesis that 
societies are homogeneous and react as wholes to contact situations. Very fre- 
quently this is not the case, especially in societies which have a weil developed 
class organization. In such societies nativistic tendencies will be strongest in 
those classes or individuals who occupy a favored position and who feel this 
position threatened by culture change. This factor may produce a split in the 
society, the favored individuals or groups indulging in a rational nativism, 
either revivalistic or perpetuative, while those in less favored positions are 
eager for assimilation. This condition can be observed in many immigrant 
groups in America where individuals who enjoyed high status in the old Euro- 
pean society attempt to perpetuate the patterns of that society while those 
who were of low status do their best to become Americanized. 

In a rapidly shrinking world the study of nativistic movements, as of ac- 
culturation in general, has ceased to be a matter of purely academic interest. 
As contacts between societiés become more frequent and more general, the 
need for an understanding of the potentialities of such contact situations be- 
comes more urgent. The troubles which they usually involve can be traced, 
with few exceptions, to two factors: exploitation and frustration. The first of 
these is the easier to deal with and may well disappear with the spread of mod- 
ern science and techniques to all parts of the world. The second is more difficult 
to deal with since its removal entails fundamental changes in attitudes of su- 
periority and inferiority. Without these there would be no bar to the assimila- 
tion of societies in contact situations or to the final creation of a world society. 
However, this seems to be one of those millennial visions mentioned elsewhere 
in this report. Failing assimilation, the happiest situation which can arise out 
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of the contact of two societies seems to be that in which each society is firmly 
convinced of its own superiority. Rational revivalistic or perpetuative nativis- 
tic movements are the best mechanism which has so far been developed for 
establishing these attitudes in groups whose members suffer from feelings of 
inferiority. It would appear, therefore, that they should be encouraged rather 
than discouraged. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 
DISCUSSION 

Professor Linton has not only given us an illuminating analysis of the conditions 
under which nativistic movements among primitive peoples have been observed; his 
conceptualization of the problem offers a program for a much more systematic study 
and comparison of such movements than has been heretofore attempted. The social 
functions of these movements in particular need careful study. Perhaps today under 
the impact of Nazi-Fascist ideology, implemented by armed force, those of us living in 
the democracies can better appreciate the situation in which primitive peoples have 
found themselves when their fundamental cultural values have been threatened. 
Viewed in the broadest terms, the attempts on the part of any group to “revive or 
perpetuate the society’s distinctive culture”’ is not, after all, such a far cry from the 
reaction to the threat that menaces a large sector of western civilization today. In 
America we are finding fresh virtues in Democracy and there are more and more 
vigorous assertions of the values of our way of life being expressed in various ways. 
Potentially, this trend has some of the same elements and performs some of the same 
functions as the nativistic movements that Professor Linton has treated in his able 
paper. 
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ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS By LESLIE SPIER 
I 


LSIE CLEWS PARSONS was at the time of her death President of the 

American Anthropological Association, one of the few titular positions 
she could be prevailed on to accept as recognition of her lifetime of achieve- 
ment. She had no interest in formal recognition or personal aggrandizement for 
herself, a course which permitted a maximum of detached interest. Shrewd 
observer of the world in which she lived, she more than once remarked that 
such honors of place should be given to men in the academic ranks who would 
find them of practical value. 

It is not possible, then, to phrase her life’s activities in terms of position 
and date. Their recital is meagre. She was born in New York, 1875; took her 
Bachelor’s degree at Barnard College, 1896; an M.A. (1897) and Ph.D. (1899) 
in sociology at Columbia University. Her only direct academic positions were 
as Fellow (1899-1902) and Lecturer (1902-05) in sociology at Barnard Col- 
lege. She was associated with the New Republic group in New York at one 
time; with them helped establish the New School for Social Research, and 
taught there in 1919. Some offices in our anthropological organizations were 
thrust on her: Treasurer, American Ethnological Society (1916-22), President 
(1923-25); Vice-President, American Folklore Society (1932-34); President, 
American Anthropological Association (1941), and she may have been Chair- 
man, Section of Anthropology, New York Academy of Sciences. To one posi- 
tion at least she willingly gave herself: Associate Editor, Journal of American 
Folklore from 1918 to her death (December 19, 1941). 

Dr. Parsons was widely travelled. Apart from customary European trips 
she accompanied her husband, Herbert Parsons, on a Congressional inquiry 
to the Philippines (1905), visited Greece, Egypt and the Soudan (1926), 
all parts of the United States, the Caribbean, Mexico, Gautemala, and Ecua- 
dor. Not in the least interested in fashionable wintering places in the Deep 
South or the Mediterranean, she made her sojourns there in out of the way 
places, among common folk, so that each of the trips was another opportunity 
for observing and appraising other men and other ways. 

Of her deliberate field trips for ethnological investigation, our record is 
scant. It was quite characteristic that Dr. Parsons rarely indicated their dates 
in her publications; perhaps because she felt they belonged to a formal frame- 
work of affairs which she held of little consequence for herself. Nonetheless 
their sequence seems significant of expanding interests. Her trip to Zufii, New 
Mexico, in 1915 was the beginning of a quarter-century’s active investigation 
among the Pueblos. Her methods there called for repeated return; for instance 
to Zufii and Laguna in 1917 and ’18, to Laguna again (in company with 
Franz Boas) in 1919; to the Hopi, Acoma, Laguna, and the Tanoan Pueblos 
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SPIER] ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 
of the Rio Grande repeatedly between 1916 and 1932. She worked among the 
Pima of Arizona in 1926, the Kiowa and Caddo in Oklahoma in 1927; was with 
Ralph Beals among the Cahita groups of Sonora, 1932; in Mitla, Oaxaca 
among Zapotec in 1929-33; in the Ecuadorian highlands in 1940 and 1941, 
Interlarded with these were many collecting trips for folklore materials, prin- 
cipally to Negro communities of the South and the West Indies. 

The essential story of her life and thought, however, is never to be caught 
from any recital of such data. Rather it is to be found in the reasons for the 
changes of her interests, which consistently stemmed from a desire to under- 
stand others, the trammels of their conventions, and a positive creed—by 
which she lived rigorously—to aliow the utmost freedom of self expression to 
every individual, herself included. In personal relations she was movivated at 
all times by a desire to “‘set personality free from the overbearing rule of age- 
class, of sex division, of economic and political class, of family and nation.” 
Or to quote a sympathetic appraisal of her earlier writings: “A society founded 
on love of personality is Elsie Parsons’ first concern; and by this she does not 
mean a world of raw emotions or one where real differences are ignored. For 
empty ceremonials she would substitute genuine personal reticence, and she 
would acknowledge differences without being afraid of them.’ This was no 
mere ideal, for she acted on it simply and directly, ignoring the empty forms 
of manners, neither for them nor against them. It appeared in her desire to 
help fellow anthropologists as individuals: institutional weight and officiai 
status were rigorously excluded in her shrewd estimates. Her attitudes were 
grounded in intensity of feeling but were dispassionate in expression. She was 
wise, tolerant, and reticent; she never forced her views on anyone; it took much 
to provoke her into an expression of opinion of persons. Her friendship and 
encouragement were the signs by which she acknowledged integrity; shams, 
personal and intellectual, were recognized and ignored. 

Mrs. Parsons was born into a family of wealth at a time when conscientious 
individuals of her status were beginning to be concerned by the seriousness of 
their obligations to general welfare. Where the fashion of the time dictated an 
outlet in charities and social work, her intellect demanded the greater satis- 
faction of fundamentals, which she sought in sociology. Her thesis, Educational 
Legislation and Administration of the Colonial Governments (1899)* and her 
comprehensive The Family: an Ethnographical and Historical Outline (1906) 
represent in part a search for a general setting of familial situations and the 
problems of individual adjustment. During this period as student and instruc- 
tor in sociology she was under the influence of the generalizing and deductive 


! Signe Toksvig (New Republic, Vol. 20, 1919), p. 20. Consistently, years later Mrs. Parsons 
provided this fundamental reason for her antipathy to war (New Republic, Vol. 103, 1940), p. 554. 
* For full citations see Bibliography of Elsie Clews Parsons (Journal of American Folklore, 
Vol. 56, 1943), pp. 48-56, and Addenda, p. 136. 
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approach of Franklin H. Giddings. Her writings at the time show concern 
primarily for the restrictions of customary attitudes on the full development of 
the individual and are penetrating criticisms of post-Victorian society. The 
Old Fashioned Woman (1913) presents comparable instances from primitive 
societies to show how women among ourselves are thwarted by archaic atti- 
tudes. It is difficult for us now to realize that discussions of conventions, par- 
ticularly in sex-relations, were then tabu; a relief for which we have a debt to 
Mrs. Parsons. Even she was constrained, for politic reasons, to present such 
materials under a pseudonym, “John Main.” But the feminist urge was but 
part of the larger interest in securing freedom of action for every individual. 
Fear and Coz:ventionality (1914), she wrote, are linked fetters: fear of change is 
a potent bolster of conformity; conventionality is part of man’s system of pro- 
tection agzinst change. Social Freedom (1915) was again a plea for the rights of 
personality and Social Rule (1916) an exposé of the extent to which “the bulk 
of our surplus energy . . . expresses itself in ruling others” by convention and 
constraint. 

If accent shows the gentle but serious reformer, content of these writings 
foreshadows later ethnological interests. Interpreting Ceremonialism (1915), 
like all these books, rests on a piling up of ethnological gleanings from all parts 
of the world, instances pertinent but shorn of context. The interpretative prin- 
ciple is that of generalized psychological (or shall we say philosophical?) mo- 
tivation: that rather than interpret ceremonials as survivals it is more useful 
to view them as devices resting on aversion to change (they are “balm for the 
perturbation aroused by the change, a kind of shock absorber’’). These prod- 
ucts are quite in the tradition of the old “comparative ethnologists,” but 
saved from their curiosity-shop speciousness by her greater keenness of insight 
and soundness of psychology. 

Yet it was inevitable that this older generalizing and vaguely philosophical 
approach should leave Elsie Parsons dissatisfied. Not only was it not truly 
analytical, but she felt that she was but dealing with symptoms of a society at 
work and had not grasped the nexus of interrelations. Falling in with Franz 
Boas about this time (1913-16), she learned from him that her problems de- 
manded a full consideration of the multiplicity of historical factors in particular 
situations; that circumstantial determinants were more potent in fixing the 
forms of culture and affecting individual action than these ascribed motiva- 
tions, psychologically plausible though they might seem. For all she then made 
an about face, it is clear in later writing (and in conversation particularly) that 
her private interest remained in analysis of other civilizations for the light it 
would shed on our own problems of personal adjustment. Generalization now 
disappears, so much so that not even the titles of articles give hints of what she 
saw as implications in their contents. 

At this time her attention was directed to the Pueblo Indians by P. E. 
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Goddard. Hostilely secretive, these societies presented a challenge and invita- 
tion to the exercise of her wits. At the time she began work (1915) there were 
voluminous reports on particular ceremonies of the Hopi, a badly organized 
account of Zufii, and a scattering of observations on the Rio Grande Pueblos. 
At the end of Dr. Parsons’ patient and persistent inquiries during the next 
twenty-five years, we had from her not only a monumental series of reports 
and syntheses for the entire field, but she had broached the wall of secretive- 
ness to the benefit of every later ethnologist of the Southwest. (How little 
aware some of them are that the devices they use and the perspectives that 
make their work possible were the pioneer contribution of Elsie Parsons!) 

She began work at Zufii, humanly the most accessible of the Pueblos and 
luckily the pivotal point for an understanding of the variations west and east. 
She visited repeatedly at the Hopi pueblos, Tewa of Hano, Acoma, Laguna, 
and in the Rio Grande area, primarily the Tanoan-speaking towns from Isleta 
to Taos. Seven papers on Zufii in 1916 were the first contributions: the next 
half dozen years she added a series of articles successively on Acoma and La- 
guna, the Tewa group, and the Hopi—notes avowedly incomplete but pub- 
lished that others might immediately have benefit of comparative knowledge. 
Taken together these briefer contributions, with their constant corrections of 
self-confessed misunderstandings, accumulated to form full-bodied accounts of 
the Pueblo socio-ceremonial complexes, especially of Laguna, Isleta, Jemez, 
Tewa, and Taos. Not the least is the extensive set of notes provided for the 
Hopi Journal of Alexander M. Stephen (1936), a major contribution in itself. 

So complete was the change in this ethnographic segment of Dr. Parsons’ 
career from the generalizing approach of an earlier day, that the pendulum 
swung full over. Every sort of generalization was rigidly excluded: her task 
was to master and record every detail and to insist on their bewilderingly 
snarled interconnection. These articles are not easy to read; made even more 
difficult by the free use of native terms. To friendly protests she countered the 
undeniable truth that the phenomena were complex and even to use English 
equivalents before she had learned the full content of the Indian words was to 
engage in premature conclusion. 

Yet out of this complete and thorough saturation with detail came in the 
end a synthesis and scheme of differential orientation among the Pueblos over 
the span from west to east. The first cue to her recognition of this is contained 
in a footnote to the preface of Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna (1920): 
“Hopi ceremonial organization is said to be primarily for rain, and Keresan, 
for curing, whereas at Zufii there are differentiated rain-making and curing 
groups” (p. 88). And again, the systematic variation in house ownership from 
east to west was noted in a footnote (p. 142) to Laguna Genealogies (1923); 
where there is also provisional recognition of ceremonial dualism (moieties) 
varying over the same span (p. 228). The first definitive statement of a basic 
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plan, the alignment of elements between polar extremes of west and east, is in 
her landmark Tewa Kin, Clan and Moiety (1924). Martilineal clanship centers 
among Hopi in the west and diminishes eastward; patrilineal moieties center 
among the Tewa, attenuating to the west; curing societies have greatest 
weight among the Rio Grande Keres, the masked ceremonial at Zufi; house- 
holding varies systematically from feminine ownership in the west to male 
ownership in the east; and most significant, by interpolating in this span one 
can approximate the basic situation in any town. The final general formulation 
appeared in the last chapter of Taos Pueblo (1936) where adjustment of the 
scheme had to be made to fit the off-centered northeastern Pueblos. 

The culmination of these twenty-five years’ concern with this, peculiarly 
her special field, came in Pueblo Indian Religion (1939); encyclopaedic in 
compass, organizing and summarizing all that was known of these bewilder- 
ingly complex socio-ceremonial cultures—a cornerstone and monumental con- 
tribution to American ethnology. From its introduction—which is the first 
rounded discriminating general account of Pueblo life—through its weighted 
presentation of ceremonial organization and the details of cosmography, ritu- 
als, and their ordered sequence, an amazing amount of data are mastered and 
marshalled. But here too Dr. Parsons, who repeatedly voiced her compunc- 
tions for the atomizing of traits, stresses the peculiar assemblages of elements 
that gave them their local character town by town. If she had done no more 
than leave us this encyclopaedic handbook, we could have been quite content, 
but equal significance attaches to the terminal chapters on variation and bor- 
rowing and other processes of change. Here are her long awaited views of 
general processes at work in the building of cultures: utterly removed from the 
generalizing, psychologizing deductions of her early sociological days, they are 
discussions of the dynamics of change rigidly grounded in hard, concrete, 
definitely circumscribed data. And again, characteristic of the mental agility 
of her whole life, there is a final rapid-fire of question and suggestion for 
further work in the field—never satisfied to terminate with a Q.E.D., but 
always “‘What next?” 

Nor at any time did she lose sight of her earlier interest in personal adjust- 
ments in this seeming preoccupation with forms. In 1922 she conceived a 
volume, American Indian Life by Several of Its Students, which would put into 
our ethnographies, with their external departmentalized presentation of norms, 
something of the nature of culture as it appears to its participants. Each author 
was to write about the people he knew best, using the story of life development 

of an individual as his framework. Whatever the success of the individual ef- 
forts, Dr. Parsons achieved something of a minor triumph in seeing that we 
acknowledged that a culture is the sum of the cultures of individuals and that 
their personal problems represent the adjustment of desires to the framework 
of habit and convention. The book thus marks a turning point from earlier 
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normalized accounts to ethnographies full-blooded with the records of indi- 
vidual participation. Her own reports, especially in the years that followed, are 
replete with such material. 

Dr. Parsons set herself a double task: not only the coordinating of Pueblo 
cultures but a search for their historic antececlents. She properly raised the 
question of the pervasion of Spanish elements in Pueblo life, recognized but 
neglected by her contemporaries. Witchcraft among the Pueblos: Indian or 
Spanish? (1927) answers tentatively that causing affliction and curing it is 
pre-Spanish but “all these beliefs ... were enriched by Spanish witchcraft 
theory, which also spread, if it did not introduce the idea that anybody might 
practise witchcraft.”? But she went much farther in hailing as Spanish Ele- 
ments in the Kachina Cult (1930) certain clown performances, other masked 
impersonations, flagellation, etc. Willing to admit a native nucleus, she dwelt 
on the exuberance prompted by Spanish influence. As a caution, this insistence 
on the necessity for evaluating every item was salutary; that she went too far 
was implicitly admitted in her later redress of the balance in a discussion of 
Aztec-Pueblo parallels. She was also alive to the possibilities of tracing ante- 
cedents in the prehistoric remains. Relations between Ethnology and Archae- 
ology in the Southwest (1940) happily seized on many of the clues—and, as 
always, sought to interfertilize, to stimulate by suggestion possibilities open 
to the one approach to Pueblo culture by an appreciation of the other. 

In part this quest for antecedents gave rise to the desire to expand per- 
spectives by broader field work. In the first of such inquiries (Notes on the Pima, 
1928) Dr. Parsons observed that in spite of a fundamental difference in cere- 
monial systems, many similarities to the Pueblos existed in ritual behavior; 
of Ritual Parallels in Pueblo and Plains Cultures (1929) she noted a possible 
common origin of warrior societies, clowning, altars, and particularly of Pawnee 
priestly hierarchy and seasonal-moiety rituals. Yet for all their suggestiveness, 
these discussions are marred by a certain blindness, her lack of perspective 
on other Southwestern peoples and on North America as a whole. 

She turned her search to Mexico with, I think, greater zest. While the 
background for this new direction was doubtless the common view that Pueblo 
life was a northern specialized derivative of much from the south, she noted 
that one of the specific stimuli was a rereading of Sahagin. Her discussion of 
Some Astec and Pueblo Parallels (1933), based on his History, indubitably es- 
tablished a whole series of fundamental resemblances in ritual, impersonation, 
group function, and arbitrary elements of organization. Of different character 
was her far more precise comparison of The Sacred Clowns of the Pueblo and 
Mayo-Y aqui Indians (1934), drawn up with Ralph Beals, witness again to the 
encyclopaedic range of detail at her command. The historical interpretations 
of the two authors differed: hers was that much of the buffoonery went back 
to European prototypes, while Beals inclined to a substratum of indigenous 
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and continent-wide clown practices. Mitla: Town of the Souls (1936) is another 
full-bodied ethonography though primarily directed toward acculturation, 
“with what Indian [Zapotec] took from the Spanish.” Here, rather than in 
purely descriptive treatment, her interest centered in processes of culture 
change and especially in the minutiz of life that dictate and influence them. 
Indeed, in all her ethnographic accounts similar bodies of personal records ap- 
pear; and in this type of approach, which echoes the concerns of earlier years, in 
quick apprehension of personal relations, no one excelled her. 

It is much more difficult to appraise Dr. Parsons’ contributions to folklore. 
Her published collections of tales are many—primarily from Indian and Negro 
sources—but while this seems to have been a not-wholly secondary interest, 
she did not set her aims on paper. We can infer that she wished to supplant 
earlier “literary” recordings with accurate renditions, to trace their proveni- 
ence and change under dissemination, to analyze them as matrices of custom 
and attitude of mind. She is credited with having assembled the bulk of New 
World Negro folktales, being the first to record them in full form in the ver- 
nacular, and with having fostered the collection of similar material over the 
whole area from Nova Scotia to the Guianas and Brazil.* Published collections 
of Indian tales include those of many Pueblo groups (particularly Tewa, 1926, 
and Taos, 1941), Navaho (1923), Micmac (1925), and Kiowa (1929); of Mexi- 
can tales from Oaxaca and Puebla (1929-32); and folklore material, princi- 
pally of Negro provenience, from the Cape Verde Islanders in New England 
(1917-23), in the South from Virginia to Florida (1917-34, especially from the 
Sea Islands, S. C., 1923), from Hayti, Santo Domingo, Bahamas, Bermuda, 
and Barbados (1917-30). Much of the last is summed up in the third volume 
of Folk-Lore of the Antilles, French and English (1943), essentially a concordance 
of the Caribbean area. 

Rarely—in her anthropological writings at least—did she directly express 
a generalization, or better, the axiomatic definitions of her thinking. Yet it is 
quite clear that Dr. Parsons had in mind at all times the whole range of cultural 
phenomena and the various approaches to them. This appeared not only in 
discussion, but was well expressed in her review of Lowie’s History of Ethno- 
logical Theory (1940). There her succinct summaries of Lowie’s critiques show 
her instant grasp of the core of meaning of the founding fathers, her discrimi- 
nating balance among them, her wise appraisal of the goals of anthropology. 
But here she displayed no mere absorbing tolerance: she was constantly on 
the alert for significant discriminations which she invariably preferred to 
phrase with respect to concrete situations. Thus in relation to Lowie’s phrasing 
of Primitive Religion (reviewed 1925), for instance, she balanced her concep- 
tion of Hopi religion as “‘preeminently a kind of instrumentalism, a highly 


* M. J. Herskovits (Journal of American Folklore, Vol. 56, 1943), pp. 1-7. 
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systematic [and utilitarian] scheme of getting what you want and need” 
against Lowie’s universal of religion based on a subjective differentiation of 
supernatural from the natural, which she conceded applied well enough among 
the Plains Indians. 

Dr. Parsons was amazingly tolerant of others’ views; rather of their right 
to maintain them than a complacent willingness to listen. Always tough- 
minded, she looked at once to the unvoiced axioms, to the evidential foundation, 
and to the practical utility of any proposed view of cultural data for what it 
might offer for the advancement of anthropology. Hence she was little moved 
by the rush to new pastures which intermittently swept the younger anthro- 
pologists away from normal concerns to functionalism, personality studies, 
superficial phrasings of acculturation, and the like. To those of us who were 
distressed, she, in her calm wisdom, replied that these were but fluctuating 
fashions and we could afford to outwait their vogue. We may well heed her 
warning at the present moment (Anthropology and Prediction, 1942): that the 
“applied anthropologists” may find themselves rationalizers and apologists for 
a course of political or social action not dictated by their otherwise detached 
views as scientists; that they may lend themselves to special pleading in con- 
tradiction of their basic tenets of race and society. But far from maintaining a 
negative attitude, Dr. Parsons suggested an orderly, considered set of advices 
on public policy, anticipating the moves of temporizing politicians and pressure 
groups, and a determined effort to influence lay opinion, not by direct, logical 
attack, but by the use of insights into popular wishes and opinions—insights, 
we would add, as perspicacious as her own. 

Elsie Parsons’ career confirms a conviction that the history of a discipline 
is the history of the personalities engaged in it. Argue as we will that a “history 
of science” can be impersonalized, we know full well that a “science” repre- 
sents only a particular view of phenomena at a certain time, subject to change, 
even to radical transformation, and that what directs inquiry into one path 
or another derives primarily from the temperament of the individual scholar 
and his experiences, as prodded, shunted, and thwarted by the accidents of his 
life and times. Elsie Parsons’ personality dictated her career in a course sig- 
nificant for the development of American anthropology. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEw MExico 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEw MExIco 
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II 


By A. L. KROEBER 


LSIE CLEWS was born, raised, lived, and died in New York. She was 
married to Herbert Parsons, attorney and Congressman, of an old New 

York family. Her father was an Englishman and successful banker; her mother, 
of a prominent Virginian family. This setting predestined her for a metro- 
politan high society career; and, by reaction, largely determined her life until 
middle adulthood and influenced it throughout. She turned against the pressure 
of both parents a characteristically tough determination and uncompromising 
insistence on freedom of personal choice, evidently inherited from her father, 
and fought her way into Barnard College, then newly founded in a brownstone 
residence on Madison Avenue in the Forties. She carried the fight relentlessly 
through graduate work to a doctorate; her statuesque figure floated through 
the seminar alcoves of the Low Library on Morningside Heights as a memo- 
rably astonishing sight. Thereupon she extended her terrain by becoming an 
Assistant and Lecturer in sociology under Giddings, preparing for her teaching 
one of the first of the subsequent flood of textbooks on “The Family.” She 
retained this position until her marriage. 

Her choice of subject of study was almost certainly determined by the 
struggle of what she felt as self-preservation against family and environment. 
Her society had encroached on her; she studied the science of society the better 
to fight back against society. It had shown her little quarter, and she became 
not only a persistent but an attacking foe, whose self-respect earned respect. 
Endowed by environment with a degree of status and affluence, as well as 
by nature with intelligence and courage, she never scrupled to use the former 
against its origin, although to the end meticulous in avoidance of bringing 
weight to bear on neutral non-combatants—individuals who remained indi- 
viduals. It was typical that she aligned herself with the feminism of her youth 
but stood wholly aloof from socialism: the real issue seemed to her social, not 
economic. And she invariably refrained on principle from political participa- 
tion: during her husband’s terms as Representative, she lived in Washington 
as onlooker and analyst of the swirl. Political activity she construed as just 
another expression of social environment, as a means of binding and manipulat- 
ing the individual, with which she would have no traffic. As late as the middle 
of our participation in the First World War she refused to shake hands with 
any member of our armed forces: she had always disapproved the gesture as 
a dictation, she was doubly annoyed by the hierarchical status implied by the 
uniform. Her sense of proportion came to her rescue, and she laughed at herself 
when she fell in line because she realized the energy wasted in fighting worth- 
while individuals over non-essential symbols. 
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In personal demeanor Elsie Parsons was the opposite of militant. Reserved 
though frank, always restrained, low-voiced, she never disputed; an argument 
to her consisted of an analysis of positions, in which the other participants 
might become emotional, she never. She once said that she had never been shy, 
not even in childhood. But she shrank from personal obtrusion of her ego, and 
had no tolerance of it by others. Wholly free from exhibitionism, even in her 
later years she faced a professional audience with a certain trepidation, and 
avoided facing other audiences altogether. 

She bore six children, four of whom, John, Lissa, Herbert, and McIlvaine, 
lived. They were reared in the liberty for which she had had to struggle, though 
she rightly assumed that it was only fair that they should know her views as 
well as the prevailing ones. The almost inevitable conformity urge of earlier 
adolescence brought them for a time to align themselves with their grand- 
mother’s rather than their mother’s attitudes; the humor of which fact she 
appreciated; nor did it impair the permanent relationship. She acknowledged 
and felt the spontaneous ties of kinship while resisting their codification. 

Through the years of more insistent maternal care, she maintained her 
stream of intellectual activity through a series of what she later called program 
books, of which Fear and Conventionality is perhaps the most impressive. In 
these she developed her highly individualistic, concise style which she refined 
to the end, and whose occasional difficulties to the eye dissipate on reading 
aloud. It is perhaps inherently impossible to blend true lapidary quality with 
colloquial suppleness: she came very near to achieving the aim. 

At about forty, she discovered anthropology. The trigger of the event 
seems to have been a vacation visit to the Rio Grande in which she saw some- 
thing of the local Pueblo Indians. The cause of course was an inward ripening. 
The children had grown to an age to leave her freer. The phase of advocacy of 
program had burned itself out. Still more remote was the stage in which formal 
sociology seemed an instrument of release. She had never had too much faith 
in reason unarmed with fact, and held less now. Returning to New York with 
a direction of objective, but also groping for guidance, she encountered God- 
dard’s quick susceptibility, the measured but massive sympathy of Boas, and 
then others. She found in the anthropology of 1915 what she would not have 
found in 1895 if the subject had been within her reach: a consciousness of 
problem and method. The problems were closely akin to those of the sociology 
of her youth; the methods were new in their insistence on a rigorously empirical 
approach and on context. She quickly grasped the significance of both. Another 
discovery was that culture could be viewed in itself, not merely as a reflex or 
aspect of society; in fact was largely determinative of both society and indi- 
vidual. This realization helped her to shelve her old feud on behalf of the 
personality against his society. Quite likely she was relieved at the shift from 
a crusade that was threatening to become sterile in its endlessness. She re- 
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tained her fundamental interest in individuals without diminution. But 
society probably came to seem less of an oppressor, more of a smokescreen or 
perhaps blind instrument of an impersonal culture beyond. 

At any rate, she sensed at once the necessity of context, and empiricism 
appealed to something fundamental in her nature. So she went forth quite 
humbly to serve her apprenticeship from the beginning. For some years it 
seemed as if there had been a complete rebound, as if her absorption were now 
wholly in the minutie of concrete facts. But painstakingly she was weaving 
the threads of connection, until after nearly twenty-five years her compre- 
hensive book on Pueblo Religion became the fundamental work on the eth- 
nology of the area. From the structure of the cultures which she investigated 
in the field, she progressed to their functioning, and gradually to their histori- 
cal development as exemplification of process. 


Meanwhile, a widening of range of interest had led her on the one hand into 
folk-lore, especially of the non-African Negro, and on the other into Mexico 
and ultimately Ecuador. These latter studies began as an extension of her 
Pueblo work, as an endeavor to trace connections. Such connections, however, 
were centuries old, in Mexico the native cultures were often less well preserved 
than among the Pueblos, and Elsie Parsons’ consistent preoccupation with the 
interaction of personality and milieu caused her to seek contact with cultures 
which were still functioning. So her concern tended to shift from moribund 
remnants of what is primitive to intimate samples of what is typical and living 
in Mexico; culminating in Mitla, Town of the Souls—probably, along with 
Pueblo Religion, her greatest single contribution. Both these major products 
appeared after she was sixty; but she did not enter anthropology until forty. 
And she was as slow as persistent in her work. Accuracy came first, overwhelm- 
ing confirmation by mass of evidence next. She held her final broader goals 
steadily in sight, losing no time in waste efforts, but equally disdaining the 
flash of brilliance and the premature conclusion. 

With her original and permanent preoccupations, it was inevitable that 
her interest in historical problems as such should have been secondary, and 
nearly lacking in archaeology, physical anthropology, and linguistics. But this 
very bent brought it about that she early saw and trained herself to keen analy- 
sis of phenomena of functional and interpersonal relations. Years before the 
problem of the impact of culture on personality was formally discovered, that 
is, verbalized, she was grappling with it. She was already a de facto function- 
alist when functionalism was first put on our professional map. She remained 
cold-bloodedly skeptical of the avowedly psychological approach in socio- 
cultural situations even in the most seductive Sapirian form of this approach; 
but she dealt all her life with psychological manifestations. Her posthumous 
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Presidential Address is a tolerant, almost gentle definition, and yet an uncon- 
ceding one, of her attitude toward schools, fashions, cults, and converts. 

Intellectually, her outstanding quality was perhaps the faculty of making 
up her own mind. She forged her own convictions, often slowly, sometimes 
painfully; put them to the test; and did not lightly discard them. She did 
reforge them, to the end, as might seem needful. But their temper represented 
self-trial, experience, resolution, and tenacity against which contrary views 
were likely to shatter, especially if based on shallow enthusiasm or alloyed with 
facile dexterity or any ingredient of pretense. In this quality she was spiritually 
close kin to Boas. Although resourceful, she was not by nature agile; she ad- 
mitted that her rudder was small for her length of hull; she charted her courses 
and did not lightly swerve from them. Under it all lay an astonishingly rigorous 
honesty and courage of mind. 

As a person, she was dominated by a similar uncompromisingness, which at 
times took on the appearance of ruthlessness. She was ruthless toward sen- 
timentality, weakness, and sham; yet never needlessly unkind. She knew the 
foe as a foe, but wasted no vindictiveness on him; she probably never really 
experienced the active gratifications of hate. An occasion that irritated her 
she had a way of charging against herself as a mistake not to be repeated, 
rather than as a stimulus of feeling release. She valued control preeminently: 
first in herself, next in others. Therefore, she trained her judgment to be un- 
sparing, and sometimes seemed more coldly reasoned in her motivations than 
was actually the case. Toward the young and the dependent she was uniformly 
helpful, provided they were not parasitic. The extent of her benefactions, in- 
cluding the most precious of all possessions, her time, will probably never be 
fully known. She was an unflinching person, grappling and pushing steadfastly 
toward what seemed to be the fundamentals; and she was an increasingly 
serene one, devoid of vanity, pettiness, and disturbing turmoil. The serenity 
was manifest in her erect carriage, chiseled features, level look, and slow 
direct smile. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER, 1942 


The American Anthropological Association held its forty-first annual meeting at the Cosmos 
Club, Washington, D. C., on the evening of December 29, 1942. 


COUNCIL MEETING, DECEMBER 29, 8:30 P.M. 


President A. V. Kidder opened the council meeting with a brief address of welcome. There 
were forty-two members present. 

The minutes of the Andover meeting, 1941, were not read, but were approved as printed in 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 44, No. 2, pp. 281-292, April-June, 1942. 

REPORT OF SECRETARY 

The President appointed the following Committees during the year 1942: 

Nominating Committee: J. M. Cooper (chairman), F. M. Setzler, F.-C. Cole 

Program Committee: C. W. M. Hart (chairman), T. Deuel, P. S. Martin, F. Eggan. 

Committee on Local Arrangements: T. F. McIlwraith (chairman). 

In addition the President appointed F. Eggan to serve as an alternate for R. H. Lowie at the 
annual meetings of the American Council of Learned Societies. 

In October, in view of the developing transportation emergency, the Executive Committee 
voted to postpone the Toronto Meeting until after the war, and to hold the Council Meeting and 
the Annual Meeting in Washington, D. C., where a quorum of members is available, for the trans- 
action of necessary business and the election of officers. The President of Toronto University 
agreed to the decision but requested that we consider the meeting “‘postponed’’ rather than 
“cancelled,’’ and that we consider holding our meetings in Toronto when the war emergency is 
over. 

President Kidder asked F. Setzler to serve as chairman of the Committee on Arrangements 
for the Washington meeting, assisted by J. M. Cooper and J. Steward. 

The Association received warm letters of appreciation from the President and Treasurer of 
the Royal Anthropological Institute with regard to our gift of £100 to assist the Institute in con- 
tinuing its anthropological activities and publications. 

The revised Constitution which was adopted at the Annual Meeting in 1941, was published 
in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 44, No. 2, April-June, 1942. 

The report on membership of the Association, as of November 30, 1942, is as follows: 


AAA members in good standing 

“ arrears for 1942 719 
CSB members in good standing. .. a 

“ arrears for 1942 83 
AES members in good standing. .. 

“ arrears for 1942...... 227 
ASW members in good standing.... 

“ in arrears for 1942 = 41 


(There are 11 life members included in the above figures.) 


(*27 in war area.) 
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The Association has lost through death the following members; C. W. Bishop, Franz Boas, 
Mrs. Harlow Brooks, and Bronislaw Malinowski. 

In addition to the above the Association was obliged to withdraw a total of 103 names from 
the membership list: 46 names withdrawn by the AAA for nonpayment of dues; 22 resignations 
from the AAA; 23 names withdrawn on notification from the AES; 3 names withdrawn on notifica- 
tion from the ASW; and 9 names withdrawn on notification from the CSB. The total loss of mem- 
bership from all causes is, therefore, 106. 

During the year 1942, 68 new names were added to our membership list, including 52 new 
members and 16 new organizations. The membership recorded in 1941 was 1108. On November 
30, 1942, our membership was 1070, a net loss of 38 members. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the officers and members for their fine cooperation during the 
past year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
FrED EGGAN, Secretary 

The Council voted to accept the report of the Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The current bank balances of the three funds of the Association appear on the books as 
follows: 


Operating Fund $6,632.20 
Permanent Fund 6,695.52 
Memoir Fund. 827.24 
Total. . $14, 154.96 


Of the above $12,623.57 is deposited in New York savings banks; $100 is in the form of an 
interest bearing bond, and the balance of $1,431.39 is in a checking account at the National City 
Bank of New York. 

The surplus balance in the checking account of the Operating Fund for the year is $767.03 
(Cash on hand November 30, 1941—$564.36; cash on hand November 30, 1942—$1,431.39; dif 
ference is $767.03.) 

The 1941 annual report showed cash on hand in the checking account as of November 30 
of $2,064.36. The difference of $1,500.00 is accounted for by the transfer of $500.00 to the savings 
account of the Operating Fund (Central Savings Bank) and $1,000.00 to the Memoir Fund 
(Seamans Bank for Savings). 


DETAILS OF OPERATING FUND 


Balance on hand November 30, 1941 (Cash plus savings account) $7 ,078.26 
Less transfer to Memoir Account : ; 1,000.00 


$6,078.26 
Gross Receipts: 


American Anthropological Association 
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American Ethnological Society 
Anthropological Society of Washington 


Reimbursements 
Authors’ Reprints... .. 
Reprint Series. . 


Interesting on Savings 


Gross Disbursements: 


American Council of Learned Societies 


George Banta Publishing Company 
Printing....... 
Illustration 
Distribution. .. 
Reprints.......... 


Storage/Imsurance......... 
Editor’s Account: 
Assistant... . 


Office Expense............ 


Secretary’s Account: 
Office Expense............. 


Treasurer’s Account: 
Transportation.............. 
Reimbursement Account... .. 
Assistant...... 


Office Expense.............. 


Gift to Royal Anthropological Institute (£100) .$ 


Balance on hand November 30, 1942 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 


6.00 
1,116.00 1,122.00 
$ 215.00 $ 215.00 
$ 20.00 
413.00 433.00 
183.69 
5.10 
851.61 
76.81 $6,688.66 
$ 35.00 $ 35.00 
$3,103.01 
140.54 
218.74 
253.65 
60.00 $3,775.94 
$ 960.00 
83.85 1,043.85 
$ 74.00 
100.00 
90.09 264.09 
$ 22.26 
31.30 
480.00 
92.38 625 .94 
389.90 $ 389.90 
$6,134.72 
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$ 6,695.52 
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The following is a record of unpaid items due the Association for 1941: 
5.00 
95.54 
Authors’ Reprints... . 32.75 $ 515.29 
DETAILS OF PERMANENT FuND 
Balance on hand November 30, 1941... . 
Interest on Treasury Bond 3.25 
Interest on Savings Account up to October 1. . ; 97 .92 M.17 
Balance on hand November 30, 1942.. 
DETAILS OF Memoir FunD 
Balance on hand November 30, 1941......... $ 255.17 
Transferred from National City Bank Operating Fund.... 1,000.00 
Interest on Savings Account...............0.ccececees 11.35 $1,266.51 
Balance on hand November 30, 1942 ; $ 
*Additional cost of Memoir 60 contributed by Estate of Elsie C lows Parsons. 


EXPENDITURES AGAINST BUDGET oF 1942 


Secretary’s Expense Allowed 
Office Expense... . 175.00 

Editor’s Expense 
960.00 
Office Expense 200.00 

Treasurer’s Expense 
Office Expense.......... iva 125.00 

AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
Printing and illustrating. . *Z 3,400.00 

American Council of Learned Societies bea ‘ 35.00 

Traveling Expense for Secretary, Editor and Treasurer... . 200 .00 

Transfer to Memoir Fund.. 1,000.00 

Contribution to Roya! Anthropological Institute ‘£100. ; . 400.00 


$ 


Expended Balance 
100 .00 
90.09 


960 


480 


3,243. 
253. 
218. 

60. 
35. 
96. 

1,000. 

389. 


.00 
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85 


84.91 


116.15 


32.62 


156.45 
71.35 
81.26 
30.00 


103.74 


10.10 


(*Reprint bill for Vol 44, No. 4 not yet received, and therefore will appear on 1943 records.) 
The Council voted to accept the report of the Treasurer subject to the report of the Auditing 


Committee. 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 

The undersigned, appointed as Auditing Committee, report that they have examined the 
Treasurer’s accounts, as submitted for the fiscal year 1942, and find them correct. 

Linton, Chairman 

GorpDON EKHOLM 

RutH BENEDICT 
REPORT OF THE EDITOR 

During the year 1942 the American Anthropological Association has published four issues of 
the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (734 pages) and one supplementary publication: Memoir 60, 
No. 2, Part 4 of Volume 44, The Pueblo of Santa Ana, New Mexico by Leslie A. White (360 pages, 
7 plates, 54 figures). 

Because of difficulties due to the war emergency the George Banta Publishing Company 
has been unable to distribute this year’s issues to subscribers on our usual schedule but we hope 
that everyone will understand that if his copy is late it is due to unavoidable delays at the plant. 

The White Memoir had been scheduled to appear with the July-September issue but was held 
up until the October-December issue. A monograph on the Ife by William Bascom had been 
planned for the October number but will have to be held over into 1943 because of the lateness of 
the White Memoir and the fact that this article requires African phonetic characters not available 
at the plant and the factory which produces them is busy with war jobs and cannot guarantee 
prompt delivery. 

Another Memoir, An Appraisal of Constitutional Typologies by William Armand Lessa has 
been accepted for publication in 1943. 

In view of increasing costs of publication the George Banta Company has drawn up a new 
contract for the printing of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. This was gone over by myself as 
editor, Miss Weitzner, as treasurer, and Mr. R. F. Gehner of the Banta Company. Finding the 
new terms fair and satisfactory, we signed the contract which is now in effect. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Linton, Editor 
The Council voted to accept the report of the Editor. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES 

The President called upon Father J. M. Cooper to read the proposed slate submitted by the 
Nominating Committee. The Council voted to accept the recommendations of the Nominating 
Committee and requested that the slate be presented at the Annual Meeting for election. 

The Council voted to accept the applications for membership in the Association of 52 mem- 
bers and 16 libraries and institutions. 

President Kidder appointed the following members as a Committee on Resolutions: J. M. 
Cooper (chairman), A. Lesser, and G. P. Murdock. He also designated N. M. Judd and F. H. H. 
Roberts, Jr., as additional members of the Budget Committee. 

Informal reports were presented to the Council on the activities of the Socia! Science Research 
Council, the National Research Council, the American Council of Learned Societies, and the 
Ethnogeographic Board. 

In view of the uncertainties of the present war situation the Council voted to leave the 
selection of the place for the 1943 Annual Meeting in the hands of the Executive Committee. 

An extended discussion by Major D. Shimkin and other members on the value and role of 
anthropology in the war effort led to a motion by Captain O. C. Stewart that a committee be 
appointed by the President to work in conjunction with the Ethnogeographic Board in drafting 
a memorandum which would be useful to the Division of Specialized Training of Personnel of 
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the U. S. Army. After considerable discussion of various phases of the problem, including the 
possible loss of a whole generation of anthropologists, the motion was passed. The President ap- 
pointed the following Committee to draft the memorandum: Ralph Beals (chai: man), Margaret 
Mead, David Mandelbaum. 

Under the heading of new business Ralph Beals invited the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation to become an Affiliated Member of the Inter-American Society of Anthropology and 
Geography. The Council voted to accept the invitation which carries with it the right to elect a 
member to the Governing Council which will take over control of the Society at the termination 
of the organizing period. 

In view of the requests received from members that their dues be remitted while they are in 
thearmed forces, it was agreed by the Council that enlisted men who were unable to continue their 
dues might, upon request, be continued as members in good standing, and that, furthermore, the 
Association would continue sending publications to them, or if they were outside the United 
States, would keep these for them until the war was over. 

W. Z. Park proposed that the Association set up a “‘Franz Boas Committee’ charged with the 
responsibility of providing a suitable memorial, and further recommended that the committee 
consider publication of Dr. Boas’ manuscript on the Kwakiutl, the founding of a fellowship for 
research, and the distribution of scientific books to Chinese, Russian and other foreign libraries 
after the war. After considerable discussion the President asked W. Z. Park, J. Gillin, and M. Mead 
to revise the resolution in accordance with the expressions of the Council and report to the Annual 
Meeting. The Council Meeting then adjourned. 


ANNUAL MEETING, DECEMBER 29, 10:00 P.M. 


President Kidder presided. Forty-two members were present. 

The report on actions taken by the Council was dispensed with in view of the fact that the 
Annual Meeting followed immediately after the Council Meeting. A cablegram from President 
Braunholtz of the Royal Anthropological Institute expressing deep regret at the death of Professor 
Boas was read by President Kidder. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was presented by Father J. M. Cooper. After the 
presentation of nominations the following officers, representatives to councils and associations 
and Council members were unanimously elected. 


President, Leslie Spier 

Vice President, E. W. Gifford 

Vice President, T. F. McIlwraith 

Secretary, Fred Eggan 

Treasurer, Bella Weitzner 

Editor, Ralph Linton 

Associate Editors: Melville Jacobs, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., H. L. Shapiro 

Executive Committee: Ruth F. Benedict, A. V. Kidder, A. L. Kroeber 

Representative to Social Science Research Council: W. D. Strong (1943-45) 

Representatives to National Research Council: Ralph Beals, M. J. Herskovits, John Gillin 
(1943-46) 

Representative to American Council of Learned Societies: A. V. Kidder 

Representatives to Section H, American Association for the Advancement of Science: Emil 
W. Haury, H. C. Shetrone (1943) 

Representative to American Documentation Institute: John K. Swanton 
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CoUNCIL 


Members for term to 1946 inclusive: D. A. Baerreis, K. Bartlett, H. Beyer, J. Bram, P. A. 
Brannon, I. C. Brown, J. L. Champe, K. M. Chapman, H. S. Colton, L. S. Cressman, T. Deuel, 
J. Dollard, K. P. Emory, G. Engerrand, J. C. Ewers, R. Flannery, A. H. Gayton, H. S. Gladwin, 
J. B. Griffin, C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, A. Halpern, A. Hansen, C. L. Hay, W. W. Hill, L. W. 
Jenkins, P. Kaberry, I. T. Kelly, O. LaFarge, W. LaBarre, A. Lesser, O. Lewis, T. M. N. Lewis, 
J. Lips, E. Loeb, E. H. Morris, J. A. Noon, M. E. Opler, C. Osgood, B. D. Paul, H. Powdermaker, 
V. F. Ray, W. A. Ritchie, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., I. Rouse, H. C. Shetrone, J. B. Stetson, R. J. 
Sullivan, S. Tax, W. W. Taylor, Jr., H. Tschopik, H. Turney-High, W. L. Warner, G. Weltfish, 
B. Weitzner, G. D. Williams, G. R. Willey, F. R. Wulsin. 

Members for term to 1945 inclusive: J. Adair, B. Aginsky, W. Andrews, C. M. Arensberg, 
M. F. Ashley-Montagu, H. G. Barnett, G. Bateson, J. Birdsell, E. G. Burrows, A. Caso, E. D. 
Chapple, D. Collier, H. B. Collins, Jr., B. Cummings, A. ©. L. Donohugh, F. H. Douglas, 
P. Drucker, F. Eggan, L. C. Eisley, G. Ekholm, J. F. Embree, C. S. Ford, J. A. Ford, G. Foster, 
Jr., H. Getty, I. Goldman, G Gorer, M. Haas, E. T. Hall, Jr., O. S. Halseth, J. R. Hanks, J. C. 
Harrington, G. G. Heye, E. A. Hooton, A. E. Hudson, J. Jennings, N. Joffe, V. H. Jones, 
F. Keesing, D. Keur, A. Kidder, IT, S. T. Kimball, V. Kinietz, H.W. Krieger, W. M. Krogman, 
W. Lessa, W. Lipkind, S. K. Lothrop, R. C. MacKaye, J. G. McAllister, T. D. McCown, G. 
McGregor, W. C. McKern, H.S. Mekeel, H. Miner, M. Mook, R. G. Morgan, H. L. Movius, Jr., 
P. Nash, D. Oliver, R. L. Olson, P. Phillips, R. Redfield, E. K. Reed, P. Reiter, H. L. Shapiro, 
M. Siegel, L. W. Simmons, E. Siskin, V. J. Smith, M. W. Smith, F. G. Speck, D. Spencer, 
L. Spier, W. S. Stallings, Jr., S. Stubbs, G. L. Trager, C. Wagley, W. D. Wallis, L. Ward, H. N. 
Wardle, W. R. Wedel, A. Whiting, J. W. M. Whiting, R. Zingg. 

Members for term to 1944 inclusive: R. L. Beals, M. W. Beckwith, R. F. Benedict, D. D. 
Brand, M. Butler, C. S. Coon, C. A. DuBois, M. M. Edel, W. N. Fenton, G. R. Fox, J. Greenberg, 
E. F. Greeman, E. Gunther, B. Haile, A. I. Hallowell, C. F. Harding, D. G. Haring, J. S. Harris, 
E. W. Haury, R. F. Heizer, J. Henry, M. J. Herskovits, G. Herzog, F. C. Hibben, E. B. Howard, 
W. W. Howells, A. E. Jenks, N. M. Judd, R. Kennedy, F. de Laguna, M. Lantis, R. Linton, J. M. 
Longyear, III, D. Mandelbaum, J.C. McGregor, P. A. Means, H. P. Mera, N. Morss, J. L. Nus- 
baum, L. M. O’Neale, M. K. Opler, W. Z. Park, A. C. Parker, H. Pollock, F. G. Rainey, 
G. Reichard, L. Satterthwaite, Jr., C. E. Schaeffer, C. C. Seltzer, L. Sharp, D. B. Shimkin, J. S. 
Slotkin, A. H. Smith, E. H. Spicer, A. Spoehr, J. H. Steward, O. C. Stewart, M. W. Stirling, R. J. 
Terry, M. Titiev, R. Underhill, C. Wagley, J. Weckler, H. A. Wieschhoff, A. Woodward. 

Members for term to 1943 inclusive: W. R. Bascom, W. C. Bennett, G. A. Black, L. Bloom- 
field, P. H. Buck, R. Bunzel, D. Byers, W. B. Cline, D. S. Davidson, H. Field, E. W. Gifford, 
J. P. Gillin, E. A. Golomshtok, W. D. Hambly, L. Havemeyer, H. Hoijer, M. Jacobs, F. Johnson, 
E. Kennard, C. R. Keyes, C. Kluckhohn, N. Knowles, L. L. Leh, T. F. McIlwraith, R. McKennan, 
P. S. Martin, J. A. Mason, M. Mead, A. Metraux, G. P. Murdock, P. H. Nesbitt, O. Ricketson, 
A. H. Schultz, D. Scott, F. M. Setzler, A. M. Smith, W. D. Strong, G. C. Vaillant, C. F. Voegelin, 
W. S. Webb, H. Webster, L. A. White, C. C. Willoughby. 

Past Presidents (ipso facto members of the Council) : F.-C. Cole, J. M. Cooper, F. W. Hodge, 
A. Hrdlitka, D. Jenness, A. L. Kroeber, R, H. Lowie, G. G. MacCurdy, N. C. Nelson, H. J. 
Spinden, J. R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer, C. Wissler. 
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COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Executive Committee acting as the Budget Committee presented the following recom- 
mendations for the 1943 budget, which were unanimously adopted: 
1. Secretary’s expenses: 
Secretary’s assistant.............. ; $ 100.00 


2. Editor’s expenses: 
Editor’s assistant.......... .... 960.00 
Office expenses. . 200.00 1,160.00 


3. Treasurer’s expenses: 
Treasurer’s assistant . 480.00 


Office expenses 125.00 605 .00 


4. AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST: 


Printing and illustrating 3,400.00 


Storage and Insurance. 90.00 4,115.00 


5. American Council of Learned Societies vas : 35.00 
6. Traveling expenses for secretary, editor, and treasurer to annual meeting 200 .00 


The Budget Committee further recommends that $500 from the Operating Fund be trans 
ferred to the Memoir Fund, and that $500 from the Operating Fund be transferred to the Perma 
nent Fund. 

The Committee on Resolutions (Cooper, chairman, Lesser, Murdock) presented the following 
resolutions which were adopted. 

1. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association expresses its sincere thanks 
and appreciation to the officers and members of the Anthropological Society of Washington for 
their courtesy and hospitality in connection with its annual business meeting. 

2. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association record its deep sense of 
loss in the death of Franz Boas, who contributed so greatly to the foundations of the modern 
science of anthropology in all its many fields, who gave such inspiring scientific leadership to so 
many of his generation, and who in his varied scientific labors and professional activities of a life- 
time recognized so forcefully the role and the obligation of science and the scientist to contribute to 
the improvement of human life. 

3. Be it resolved: That whereas in the death of Bronislaw Malinowski cultural anthropology 
has lost an esteemed and eminent leader who opened up significant new approaches and vistas in 
field work methodology, in the understanding of social constellations and cultural dynamics, and 
in the utilization of anthropological data for the better ordering of human society, the American 
Anthropological Association express its sense of irreparable loss and record its recognition of the 
distinguished contributions made by him to the advancement of anthropological science. 

4. Be it resolved: That the American Anthropological Association record its profound sense 
of loss suffered through the deaths of the following members, C. W. Bishop and Mrs. Harlow 
Brooks, and extend its sincere condolences to their surviving relatives. 
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The committee charged with preparing a revised resolution with regard to the Franz Boas 
Committee offered its report, which was accepted unanimously by the membership. 


THE FRANZ BOAS COMMITTEE 


Whereas the recent death of Franz Boas has brought forcibly to the minds of his fellow 
scientists the great contribution he made in his long scientific career to the study of man, to the 
sciences of society and to modern society; 

And whereas members of the American Anthropological Association are particularly aware of 
the important role of Franz Boas in the foundation and development of our association and his un- 
swerving loyalty to its integrity and purposes; 

Be it resolved that a committee to be known as the Franz Boas Committee be appointed to 
consider the question of an appropriate memorial and to take under consideration suggestions that 
may be forthcoming of ways and means of furthering the scientific and humanistic objectives of 
the career of Franz Boas. 

A motion was made and adopted that this resolution be published in the earliest possible issue 
of the ANTHROPOLOGIST and the Franz Boas Committee be instructed to report to the Executive 
Committee within three months. 

Another motion adopted was that the following suggestions be considered by the Franz Boas 
Committee. 

(1) The American Anthropological Association publish the Kwakiutl monograph which 
Franz Boas had nearly completed at his death. 

(2) The American Anthropological Association sponsor the establishment of a fellowship for 
research in anthropological science. 


President Kidder appointed the following members to the Franz Boas Committee: R. H. 
Lowie, chairman, G. Reichard, R. Linton. Suggestions in accordance with the resolution should be 
communicated to the members of the committee. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON 


The Anthropological Society of Washington at its annual meeting held January 19, 1943, 
elected the following officers: President, George S. Duncan; Vice President, Regina Flannery; 
Secretary, William N. Fenton; Treasurer, T. Dale Stewart; Members of the Board of Managers, 
W. H. Gilbert, H. W. Krieger, J. Steward, J. E. Weckler, W. R. Wedel. 

A report of the membership and activities of the Society since the last annual meeting follows: 


Membership: 
Active members 41 
Associate members : ‘ 11 


The members elected during the year were: Rev. Gerald Desmond, Miss Jenny Reitsma, 
Dr. William H. Spinks, active members; Mrs. William H. Spinks, associate member. 

We have lost through death two active members, Mr. C. W. Bishop and Mr. John G. Carter. 
It was voted that: 

The Anthropological Society of Washington record its deep sense of loss at the death of two 
of its members, Mr. C. W. Bishop and Mr. John G. Carter, and desires to extend its sincere condo- 
lences to their relatives. 

The Treasurer’s report is as follows: 


Funds invested in Perpetual Building Association (With interest to date) $1,702.84 
21 shares Washington Sanitary Improvement Co. (Par value $10 per share) 210.00 
2 shares Washington Sanitary Housing Co. (Par value $100 per share) 200.00 
U. S. Savings Bond, Series G 500.00 
Cash in bank , 263 .66 


$2,876.50 
Bills outstanding: 


To American Anthropological Association .....$40.00 40.00 

$2,836.50 

Total as of January 19, 1942 . . 2,679.94 

Increase ... $ 156.56 
Division of annual surplus Previous 1943 Total 
Publication fund $50.04 52.18 102.22 
Speakers’ fund 50.04 52.19 102.23 
Investment fund.... .. 50.05 52.19 102.24 


The Society acted as host to the American Anthropological Association on the occasion of the 
Annual Business Meeting of the latter on December 28, 1942, at the Cosmos Club, Washington, 
D.C. 


It was voted that the Anthropological Society of Washington affiliate with the Inter-American 
Society of Anthropology and Geography. 

Papers presented before the regular meetings of the Society were as follows: 

January 20, 1942, 704th meeting, Dr. Joseph E. Weckler, “Cundiyo, A Spanish Village in 
New Mexico.” 
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February 19, 1942, 705th meeting, held jointly with the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
Dr. G. C. Vaillant, “The Aztecs of Mexico.”’ 

March 17, 1942, 706th meeting, Dr. Alfred Métraux, “The Jesuits in South America.” 

April 21, 1942, 707th meeting, address of retiring President, Mr. Frank M. Setzler, “Archeo- 
logical Accomplishments during the Past Decade in the United States.” 

October 20, 1942, 708th meeting, Dr. Douglas L. Oliver, “Ethnography on Bougainville, $: 
Solomon Islands.” 

November 17, 1942, 709th meeting, Dr. Froelich G. Rainey, “Anthropology and the Alaska- if 
Canada Highway ”’ 

December 17, 1942, 710th meeting. held jointly with the Washington Academy of Sciences, 
Mr. Matthew W. Stirling, ‘Anthropological Explorations in Netherlands New Guinea.” 

REGINA FLANNERY, Secretary 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AMERICA 


Sun Chief, the Autobiography of a Hopi Indian. Leo Stmmons, ed. (460 pp., 5 figs. 
$4.25. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942.) 


In the reviewer’s opinion, this is the most satisfactory presentation of a personal 
document from a non-literate society yet to appear. In richness of detail and candor of 
relation it can be compared only with Son of Old Man Hat. But Dyk, while he has pro- 
vided us with a splendid document, has thus far failed to supply the document’s con- 
text. This is what Simmons has done with considerable measure of adequacy. The 
obtaining of the material, the relationship between autobiographer and editor, are 
vividly sketched. The cultural and societal setting is described with admirable compres 
sion, although here as elsewhere in the book there is occasionally some evidence of a 
lack of full sophistication in the anthropology of the Southwest (e.g., p. 10—“‘de- 
scendants of prehistoric cliff dwellers—italics mine). ln the Introduction and in a brief 
but useful chapter Concerning the Analysis of Life Histories, the editor’s theoretical 
orientations are made explicit. Appendices further develop context, technique, and 
analysis. 

As a storehouse of substantive data which may be analyzed by other students of 
culture and personality, Sun Chief is unquestionably a major contribution. Even as 
ethnography, its importance is not negligible. For a people as relatively well described 
as the Hopi, the number of new traits and items is astonishing (cf., for example, p. 60). 
Of course, the general cultural outlines are familiar—what fascinates the reader is the 
manner in which this sector is highlighted, that in shadow. A close comparison between 
Sun Chief and Titiev’s recently published full-length ethnography (Old Oraibi, 
Papers of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University, vol. 22, No. 1) would be highly 
rewarding. To what extent would the reader’s picture of Hopi social organization differ 
if he had access only to one volume or the other? Dr. Titiev tells me that he was “most 
impressed by Don’s feeling of shock and anger when the Katchina secrets were revealed 
to him at his initiation” (p. 84, and also p. 195). The reviewer thinks both presentations 
are needed for anything approaching a full intellectual grasp of the workings of Oraibi 
society. Certainly this life history brings out the overweening importance of witchcraft 
as a focus of anxiety more dramatically than do any of the published ethnographical 
accounts. Don fears not only his enemies but also a beloved grandfather (p. 294) and 
finally even his own mother (p. 327). This may be primarily culture pattern, for, as 
Dr. Titiev has reminded me, it is a Hopi belief that witches can harm only their rela- 
tives. There can, however, be no doubt that witchcraft belief is a significant dynamic 
of Don’s own behavior: he himself is put acutely on the defensive by accusations of 
witchcraft against his own children on the part of his wife’s people (p. 289). This cen- 
tral place of witchcraft well accords with the reviewer’s own field experience at Moen- 
copi and with his more diffuse contacts with Hopis from other villages. 

Contributions to the technique of gathering and presenting life history material are 
interesting and, to some extent, new. There was no interposition of an interpreter be- 
tween informant and editor. Much of the autobiography was written down privately 
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by Talayesva in the form of a diary or in response to written questions supplied by 
Simmons. This technique, although having its hazards, could well be emulated by other 
workers whose time in the field is necessarily limited. The diary was checked by the 
editor against his own account of some events of which he too was an eyewitness. The 
answers to questions could be partially controlled by having another investigator put 
the same or, better perhaps, overlapping queries. Such material remains, of course 
not spontaneous. 

To say that Simmons’ methods do not seem entirely satisfactory in no way contra- 
dicts the view that this book makes a very distinct advance, appreciably pushing back 
the frontiers of this intrinsically difficult field. But, for strictly scientific purposes, the 
reviewer feels that there has been too much condensation (only one-fifth of the original 
data are published—p. 7) and too much editing of the words of the informant. In fair- 
ness to Dr. Simmons, it must be pointed out that the present text was read back to the 
informant and approved by him. Granted also that the present book is much more 
attractive to the general reading public, the raw materials as we find them in Appendix 
D would have been more significant to the social scientist. The original documents can 
be consulted in New Haven, but their accessibility is obviously limited. The cost of 
more extended publication cannot be overlooked, but offset printing or some other 
cheaper process would have permitted a considerably longer publication for the same 
sum. From the point of view of popular interest, the editor has done a fine job, but the 
serious student wants to know at first-hand on what subjects the Hopi did tiresomely 
repeat himself. Every omission by the editor, every stylistic clarification takes us one 
more step away from what Don actually said. The specification of the role of the inves- 
tigator also leaves something to be desired. For example, Don says ‘‘My brother may 
have thought that I was stealing his milk, but he could do nothing about it” (p. 29). 
Now the implications of this are quite different if the statement was volunteered or if 
it was elicited by direct or indirect question. It would be helpful even if (Q) were placed 
in the text to distinguish between what came freely to the consciousness of the auto- 
biographer and what was either so much taken for granted that it had to be removed 
from the category of “background phenomena” by the representative of the foreign 
culture or what was consciously or semi-consciously suppressed and extracted only 
under pressure. (Q) and other such devices would not add materially to the length of the 
text. They would make for less readability but for greater scientific utility. The re- 
viewer takes the possibly extreme position that the editor’s role should be limited to 
supplying context, analysis, and interpretation. 

The theoretical views, so far as they go, are sensible and helpful. Dr. Simmons seems 
sane, constantly aware of possible pitfalls, somewhat alive to the insights provided by 
learning theory and other aspects of psychology. His distinction between creature 
carrier, creator, and manipulator of culture forges a new and sharp conceptual tool. 
The brief examples of situational analysis (Appendix A) appear sound and carry 
conviction on the surface plane. The reviewer suggests that the approaches of “depth 
psychology” are needed to give full body to the interpretation of this incident. For ex- 
ample, it would seem that abundant data scattered throughout the text justify the 
hypothesis of ‘latent homosexuality”as a major thema in Don’s personality. There is 
his conviction of original uncertainty as to his sex. Even after birth he speaks (p. 27) of 
the “imprint of a little vulva that slowly disappeared.’ The constant preoccupation 
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with the penis (cf., e.g., pp. 40, 76) may be cultural. But there is Don’s special healing 
skill as a young boy which involved manipulating the pudendal region of males (p. 66 ef 
al.). There is the recurrent dream: ‘when I examined her closely I would discover she 
was a boy”’ (p. 108); “‘the girl in bed with me turned out to be a boy”’ (p. 117). There is 
(possibly) his impotence in later married life. Most especially, there is his tremendous 
libidinal fixation upon his adopted son, Norman: he speaks (p. 298) of loving his mother 
best and then Norman (a typical homosexual constellation—at least in our culture!) ; “I 
realized Norman could come nearer breaking my heart than any other” (p. 361); “I was 
kind to Irene [his wife] but I loved Norman better, and if she had refused to keep him, I 
would have left her” (p. 320). Surely it is plausible that this tendency generated conflict 
at the unconscious level which was a prime dynamic of the aggression directed against 
Norman in the incident analyzed. Simmons, however, is careful to insist that the task of 
interpretation is mainly reserved for later publications. 

Without doubt there is an enormous amount to engage the professional student of 
culture and personality from every sort of angle: the “primal scene”’ (p. 37); the means 
of socialization (p. 51, et al.); his relationship to his mother in which he begins by trust 
ing her completely (p. 67), later quarrels with her and threatens suicide (p. 93), and ends 
by suspecting even her of witchcraft (pp. 325-7) ; his ambivalent attitudes toward white 
culture; the notion that children can even the score with parents and other elders when 
the children become mature (p. 326). The data in this book reinforce one broad reflec- 
tion which has been suggested by consideration of the socialization process in other 
non-literate societies. The Hopi child receives a maximum of possible gratification 
during infancy—certainly until weaning. By no means, however, is he sheltered and 
protected from deprivation and frustration until adulthood. Every society seems to 
find it necessary to “‘be tough”’ at some point during socialization. The problem is never 
“does frustration occur?” but always “When is intense frustration provided for by the 
cultural patterns and how is the situation defined for the youngster?” 

There are some very general questions which the tough-minded student of life his- 
tories must ask. Especially in the earlier portions of the narrative (cf. p. 34, for exam- 
ple), how much is culture pattern and how much is true individual life history? One may 
surmise that only those portions of the diary which were written down soon after the 
events described approach the latter polarity. This suggests the need for partial con- 
trol of autobiographical documents from non-literate societies by long-continued longi- 
tudinal studies of individuals where they are recurrently observed at fixed intervals 
and their stories checked by contemporary accounts of other eye-witnesses. A most 
general question but one of crucial importance is: what sort of Hopi or Navaho or 
Kwakiutl will tell his life story to a white man? Don certainly has a great deal of amour 
propre (cf. pp. 34, 36, 289, etc.). Certainly he feels an unusually strong need to conceal 
his own aggressions—he is almost constantly on the defensive. Is this a primary motiva- 
tion—is a basic reward for writing and telling his life at such length that of creating an 
apologia? Will most American Indians who give autobiographies be those who are 
actually badly adjusted in their own culture—those who have felt the sting of partial 
non-acceptance, of more than usually constant criticism from other creatures of their 
culture? Sometimes the reviewer was a trifle in doubt as to Don’s sincerity (p. 178); 
sometimes his sophistication is a bit too self-conscious (p. 99); in these and other in- 

stances the autobiographer is perhaps too well aware of his role, too apt to give what he 
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thinks his white interlocutor will praise or admire him for. Dr. Titiey comments on 
Don’s treatment of his initiation (pp. 157-161): “where a reader unaware of Hopi cul- 
ture would be left without the slightest inkling of the esoteric nature of the ritual, or 
of the profound effect the ceremony had on Don’s later life. I could not help noticing 
the smooth manner in which the excitement of the first four days and nights of the 
ceremony is lightly passed over in the few lines on the top of p. 159.” 

Since the question of intercultural adjustment is so basic to the problem of the repre- 
sentative nature of any life history, the following comments of Dr. Alexander Leighton 
(after reading this review in manuscript) seem worth quoting at length: 

It is implied somewhere that this is a study of a man who has lived in two cultures and then 
went back to the Hopi way of life. Actually, Don’s position seems to have been the reverse—never 
fully accepted in either culture (why didn’t he have any girl friends in Oraibi? etc.). His career 
in school suggests something which may be a common denominator in many cases. Although 
material advantages which Indians desire are held up in school as rewards and are provided, there 
is no warm human relationship with whites that in the slightest degree can make up for the lack 
of the Indian’s family. It is like an orphanage compared to family life in our culture plus the fact 
that the Whites patronize the Indians and make it clear by many small actions (even when 
verbally saying the opposite) that Indians will never have the same status and prestige as whites. 
This is of course not the same as being unkind—nor is it real paternalism. It is more akin to what 
the southerners mean when they speak of being kind to the colored people but keeping them in 
their place. The Indian—at least many of them—with their culture conditioning them so strongly 
to need respect from their fellows and with ridicule as an all powerful sanction are by and large ill 
fitted to adjust to even the most well-disposed white institution. Don’s reactions to school illus- 
trate this, I think. Then he goes back to the Hopi and stews there for years, getting into more and 
more trouble. Finally, the anthropologists come along and do what no other white man has done— 
treat him as a person worthy of respect, are interested in his thoughts, feed his ego with prestige. 
He therefore responds to them. 


Dr. Simmons has added a notable document to those already given us by Radin, 
Dyk, Ford, and others. If only we might now have a few life histories of “primitive” 
women which had comparable length and depth! 

CLYDE KLUCKHOEN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Shoshonean Days. G. HAZEN SHINN. (183 pp. Glendale: The Arthur H. Clark Co., 1941.) 


Mr. Shinn as a young man spent the years from 1885 to 1889 among the Cahuilla 
and other nearby tribes of Southern California. This volume contains his memories of 
those distant days. He soon became a friend of the celebrated John Morongo, a Cahuilla 
leader, and through him had many opportunities of entering into various aspects of 
native life. In the years which have passed since then, Mr. Shinn kept up his interest 
in the Southern California Indians and has read all of the anthropological publications 
on the subject which have appeared since. Throughout the book he constantly refers 
to these studies in relation to his own experiences and observations. 

The book begins with versions of various creation myths occurring in the region. 
Next comes a discussion of the aboriginal and early locations of the tribes with which he 
was in contact. His geographical notes have been made up after consultation of many 
records and examination of linguistic evidences. The aboriginal occupation of San 
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Gorgonio Pass is given a whole chapter with a decision in favor of the Serrano. There are 
extended discussions of various well-known Indians of the time into which are inserted 
notes on the local religions, games, hunting anecdotes, especially in relation to the 
grizzly, and descriptions of various ceremonies. Of the latter the eagle killing ceremony 
receives a good deal of attention and is described at length. There are notes about a 
trip to Warner’s Ranch and descriptions of the Cupefio Indians who live thereabouts. 

The book should be of interest to students who specialize in these Indians because 
of its first-hand observation of customs and characters of which too little is known to- 
day. As only 250 copies were printed those who want the book should take immediate 
steps to obtain one. 

F. H. DouGLas 
DENVER ART MusEUM 


The Tutelo Spirit Adoption Ceremony: Reclothing the Living in the Name of the Dead. 
Frank G. Speck; Transcriptions and Analysis of Tutelo Music, GEorcr HEerzoc 
(xix, 125 pp., appendices, 5 plates, 5 figures. Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical 
Commission, 1942). 


So littie is known of the eastern Siouan poeples that the importance of the volume 
is in inverse relation to its size. Speck has done us a great service in ferreting out and 
presenting this remnant of Tutelo religious life as carried out by the sixty odd Tutelo 
residing on the Six Nations Reserve in Ontario. In spite of the fact that these Tutelo 
have lost even their language, they treasure this Ceremony as their own and it is so 
recognizee by the Cayuga and other Iroquois. 

The purpose of the Ceremony is to recall for one night the soul of a Tutelo who has 
died within the year and to reinstate him or her among the living by reclothing, and 
adopting into the bereaved family, a person of the same sex and of approximately the 
same age. At the conclusion of the ritual the spirit of the deceased is believed to depart 
on the rays of the rising sun to its permanent home. Speck’s summary of the ritual is 
clarified and shortened by the ingenious use of a number of plans or stage-settings in 
which the location of important ritual objects and the movements of the participants 
are indicated at various points in the proceedings. The formal account is supplemented 
and enlivened by a parallel narrative of the ritual as actually witnessed, bringing in the 
human side,—the almost inevitable errors and interruptions, and the native attitudes. 
In ceremonial paraphernalia, including muscial instruments, there is little to differen- 
tiate the Tutelo ritual from the Cayuga Long House ceremonies. 

Analysis of the ritual shows that it fits into the ideologies of the southeastern and 
eastern Indians. Speck suggests that a study of the fundamental ideas underlying the 
religions of the whole eastern area might lead to an interpretation of ‘“‘mound”’ cultures 
in relation to diffusion of a religious cult,—an interesting suggestion which recalls 
Phillips’ recent hypothesis. 

Herzog’s transcription and analysis of all Tutelo songs collected by Speck and his 
son reveal that: “Throughout the material there are strong indications of general simi- 
larity with melodies of other Southeastern tribes, occasionally also with Pueblo melo- 
dies; and quite specific agreements with Iroquois melodies” (p. 89). While the signi- 
ficance which American Indian musical styles may have for historical interpretations 
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has not been fully explored as yet, Herzog is optimistic as to what future study may 
bring. 

Siouan linguists will no doubt be grateful for the salvaging of additional Tutelo 
material, though of necessity it is very meager and consists only of a sentence or two, 
place names, personal names, and the words of songs said to be Tutelo but whose mean- 
ings, in most cases could not be given by the singers. 


REGINA FLANNERY 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Yurok Narratives. ROBERT Spott and A. L. Kroeser. (University of California Pub- 
lications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, vol. 35, no. 9, pp. 143-256. 
$1.25. Berkeley, 1942). 


Working in unique rapport, Mr. Robert Spott, the voice, and Dr. A. L. Kroeber, 
the medium, present a fascinating picture of Yurok culture in these thirty-seven narra- 
tive accounts. They are arranged in three chronological groups: those of recent genera- 
tions (numbering 18), of former generations (5), and of mythical times (14). 

Narratives in the first group “concern specifically known people and their doings, 
mostly in the period between 1820 and 1890”; the next, “events which lie far enough 
back for them to have acquired a legendary character”’; and the last, “tales of the an- 
cient days of the . . . institutors of the world.” The latter, Dr. Kroeber points out, is 
but a sample of the greater body of Yurok mythology, a warning well made because 
superficially the chronological arrangement of the three groups suggests that they repre- 
sent three historical phases of Yurok narrative style or, even, three historical phases of 
Yurok culture, whereas only the first two groups are generically comparable. Thus, in 
general, older relatives known to the narrator figure in the first tales. Then as these per- 
sons eventually fade into the vague ancestral past the stories concerning them are re- 
placed by those of oncoming posterity who provide their own material for current narra- 
tives. Hence only a selection of the first or recent stories survive to remain in the second 
or legendary group; the factors of selection are not evident in the small number offered 
here. 

The third group, the myths, embody the theological-scientific-teleological beliefs 
of the Yurok and theoretically should bear no more relation to the style and content of 
the c :rrent narratives than do Bible stories to journalistic writing. However, it may be 
that in the process of becoming legendary, current tales acquire elements from the 
mythical series, and that the mythical series later accrete tales from the legendary 
group: that by and large Yurok mythology is the literary sea into which residual tra- 
ditions flow on the ineluctable downstream of time. Perhaps the structural likenesses 
and differences between the three classes of narratives can be demonstrated by analysis 
when Dr. Kroeber’s larger body of Yurok myths is published. Unfortunately the legend- 
ary stories will always be fewer than the others because of the difficulty of proving that 
their characters were actual people. 

All classes of these narratives are rich in content, and their richness is enhanced by 
Dr. Kroeber’s interpretive postlude to each. It is worth noting that this anthro- 
pologist, qualified though he is to do so, has not found it necessary to abandon the 
cultural approach for the psycho-analytic as a means of understanding the motivations 
of persons and incidents. The motivations are manifest in Yurok culture with which 
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both authors are acutely familiar, the one as an intellectually sophisticated partici- 
pant, the other as a compassionate yet detached observer; their joint expertness ob- 
viates the danger of egregious misapprehension inherent in all interpretive techniques. 

The eighteen historically recent narratives evince in minute detail the Yurok con- 
cern for law, prestige, rights, privileges, and possessions. In effect they constitute an 
aesthetic literary ritualization of law somewhat comparable to the literary codification 
of religious practice evolved by the Navajo. One wonders how far the “anxious 
exactitude and ritualistic precision” manifest in the narratives pervade other aspects of 
Yurok culture—its material arts, ceremonial procedure, etiquette, daily routine. 

Among the many items of general ethnographic interest perhaps the most important 
to emerge from these accounts is the definite establishment of the guardian spirit “‘in the 
customary American Indian sense” as an essential to Yurok shamanistic powers: 
heretofore the nature and acquisition of supernatural power in northwest California 
has been set part from the general picture of western shamanism by lack of a guardian 
spirit. On the other hand, localized characteristics, particularly the symbolic “pains” 
have been further elucidated. 

On one point the reviewer ventures a correction. The Chronology of Events (p. 
253) gives the introduction of “‘fighting knives” as 1830-40. Since the Yurok of Trini- 
dad already had iron daggers in 1804 when visited by William Shaler, 1800 might be a 
closer date for this innovation in Yurok culture. 

This publication is of significant interest to anthropologists from every approach 
the cultural, the psychological, the historical, the folkloristic. It is utterly satisfying 
as sound ethnography and equally delightful as human literature. 

A. H. GAYToNn 
SANTA Cruz, CALIFORNIA 


Navaho Texts. Epwarp Sapir, with Supplementary Texts by Harry Horyer. Edited 
by Harry Hoijer. (543 pp. Linguistic Society of America, University of Iowa, 1942.) 


Navaho textual material is none too abundant. For this reason students of Navaho 
culture who combine their researches with a study of the language will welcome this 
volume of Navaho Texts by Sapir-Hoijer. 

The texts are presented in five chapters: I. Myths and Origin Legends; 11. Ethno- 
logical Narratives ; 111. Personal Narratives; 1V. Prayers; V. The Life of the Navaho. To 
these are added: VI. Notes to the Texts; VII. Notes to the Translations. The ethnologic 
value of much of this material is indicated in some of the subtitles in chapters IT and 
V which touch upon the care of infants; menstrual, naming and hunting customs; early 
clothing and foods; sheep raising; weaving; silversmithing; the horse and saddle; shoe- 
making; mortuary and other customs of Navaho everyday life. Mythology, too, is 
superbly represented in clan narratives, the legend of the Hollow Floating Log, Killing 
of the Tracking Bear, the Visionary of the Night Chant, the Origin of the Wardance and 
the na‘tid Ceremony. One warms up immediately to this distinct Navaho background, 
the more so since the Texts let natives themselves speak. 

Cultural anthropologists are not all agreed on the necessity of combining studies of 
culture with linguistic studies. It’s much easier and less expensive perhaps to get a 
“fairly well experienced” interpreter to translate for you than it is to take down the 
vernacular itself, and then unravel mental processes of a tribe by a study of its language. 
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Sapir was undoubtedly one of a class of Americanists who have chosen this slower and 
less showy process of studying a tribe’s philosophy through its language. At any rate his 
Texts probably show the lines along which, in his estimation, a tribe should be studied. 

Since the time of the Crystal school in 1929 Navaho linguistic studies have undoubt- 
edly made progress. Notably the orthography for Navaho has been stabilized to such 
an extent that no substantial changes appear necessary in the future. The reviewer 
was most enthusiastic in welcoming Some Orthographic Recommendations (AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST, pp. 629-631) and set about to re-type a large number of texts col- 
lected up to that time. For economic and other reasons he was unable to adopt the 
clipped question mark (?) as a symbol for the glottal stop phoneme used by the editor 
of the Texts. In quoting from the Texts he uses the apostrophe (’) for this phoneme. 

Progress has also been made in the anaiysis of the behavior of various types of en- 
clitics both in noun and verb treatment. In the main the present Texts follow recent 
findings on the effect of enclitics on preceding stem syllables, findings which show that 
we have passed the experimental stage along these lines. A general rule, for example, 
has been adopted that enclitics are attached to syllables which they affect. Therefore, 
on p. 116 ’4k6été adi, should be drawn together, because adi evidently functions as an 
enclitic and lengthens the preceding short high -té, hence ’4k6té Adi. But when Adi is 
separated from a preceding word by a punctuation mark it cannot affect a preceding 
short high stem. While no particular rules for punctuation have as yet been established 
it may be noted that enclitics very often give us a clue to proper punctuation. My im- 
pression is that the Texts use many commas which could easily be dispensed with 
without jeopardizing the context. 

On the whole, however, students will find enclitic elements handled consistently 
There is no objection to adding one enclitic to another whenever the language so re- 
quires. I doubt very much, however, whether pronominal elements should be treated 
enclitically. 

Some of the Texts, notably Nos. 13 to 15 incl., may be regarded as classics of Na- 
vaho diction, because the informants consistently employ 3a forms of the verb once 
they began their narrative in this style and record traditional views, not their own. 
Informant of Text 33 properly follows this traditional view in employing 3a forms, but 
in subsequent texts 34-37 he seems to give his own views by employing ordinary thirds 
of verbs which is perfectly legitimate for this style of dictation. One demurs to change 
of style, as it were, when informant of Text 39 starts out with 3a forms, then employs 
ordinary thirds of verbs to continue his narrative. Promiscuous use of these two verb 
forms is frowned upon by good informants and interpreters of the language. The re- 
corders, however, could not be concerned with good or bad form and have presented us 
with a splendid collection of Navaho Texts. Their translations are free, but accurate, 
and their Notes to the Texts and Translations are copious and will be welcomed by 
every student of Navaho culture and linguistics. Everyone of us can only profit by a 
close study of the Sapir-Hoijer Navaho Texts. 
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CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Indians of South America. Paut Ravi. (xviii, 324 pp., ill. $4.00. New York: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1942. American Museum of Natural History Science Series, 
Vol. ITT). 


The anthropological profession and the reading public have been awaiting a good 
book with this title by a competent anthropologist. Indians of South America meets two 
of the specifications: it has the title, and it is written by a competent, in fact an emi- 
nent, anthropologist. However, despite the very high respect which he has for the 
author and much of the author’s previous work, the present reviewer finds himself 
unable to give unqualified commendation to this book, at least to a professional audi- 
ence. The volume is not without virtues. It is ostensibly a quasi-popularization in 
tended primarily for lay audiences, written in an easy, often anecdotal style, attractively 
bound and printed, and carrying some illustrations. And we must remember that this 
is the first contemporary attempt to deal in one volume with the aborigines of South 
America as a whole. Credit is due, even for trying. 

“Trade” books of this type for the general public are usually expected to summarize 
the existing knowledge of a field and to set forth the scientific problems therein in a 
style which can be understood by non-specialists. This book does not pretend to be an 
encyclopedic compilation of our knowledge of South American ethnology. It is in part 
a source book and in part a tissue of speculations concerning cultural history. Of the 
303 pages of text, a conservatively counted total of 105 pages are given over to direct 
quotations, not taking into account many of the shorter quoted passages. This method 
has the virtue of placing before the reader a sample of the ethnological literature of 
South America, even if much of the quoted material may be somewhat on the dull side 
for the general reader and represents as a whole too narrow and unsystematic a selection 
for the student of anthropology. Dr. Radin writes at least as well, if not better, than 
most of the authorities he quotes so profusely (including the writer of this review), and 
for my part I would prefer to have a good portion of those 105 pages occupied by suc- 
cinct summaries of ethnology, ethnography, and their problems. 

The “source book” feature of the book makes especially serious the inexplicable 
sloppiness which characterizes the handling of the bibliographical materials. The author 
has chosen to cite some literature and to append footnotes in the back of the book. In 
the 79 notes, 43 published sources are cited, while an additional 29 publications are 
listed in a general bibliography. The author of this type of book is under no obligation 
to use a large bibliography, but if he uses any bibliographic material at all, he does have 
the duty to make it reasonably reliable and helpful to the reader who wishes to pursue 
certain matters further. This is especially true in regard to South American ethnology 
where the scarcity of guides and the inaccessibility of much literature is felt even by 
members of the anthropological profession. In the present case, however, titles are 
often set down without dates or place of publication; some periodical literature is 
quoted without page references; and so on. But the most glaring fault is the large 
number of downright inaccuracies in citations. I do not refer to the inevitable and ex 
cusable slips of eye or pen in copy or proof which, seemingly, are bound to creep into 
any published work. (There are probably some in this review.) But any reader who has 
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no familiarity with the literature will be hopelessly confused if he tries to follow up a 
goodly portion of Radin’s references. 

Perhaps much of this sloppiness is chargeable to the publishers’ editors who seem 
to have done their work in a curiously hasty manner. For example, in the note of ack- 
nowledgment on p. ix we find, not to mention other inaccuracies, a credit to “ .. . the 
story [sic] of the American Indian by Dr. Paul Raden [sic], published by Liveright 
[sic].” 

Popularization of anthropology no more justifies taking liberties with the basic 
rules of scientific scholarship than a pleasant bedside manner justifies a physician who 
makes gross errors in writing out prescriptions. A popularization should supply reliable 
information to an audience which has neither the training nor the knowledge to criticize 
for itself. 

If we turn now to the portions of the book which Dr. Radin wrote, we find much to 
commend as well as much cause for dissatisfaction. The basic division of the book into 
three parts is good: I. Wanderers and Disseminators [West Indian and Continental Ara- 
wak, Carib, and Tupi-Guaran{]; II. The Old Stock [Amazon Basin Culture, The Gé, 
the Chaco, the Fuegians, and cultures marginal to the Andean highlands]; III. The 
Great Civilizations [Quechua and Aymara in modern status without attempt to trace 
the archaeological development of the Andean area]. Monographic material has been 
boiled down and rendered into simple language in a number of places so that passages 
of first quality appear scattered throughout the book. For example, the description (as 
distinguished from interpretation) of Carib and of Tupi-Guarani cannibalism is the 
clearest and most succinct of which I know. 

But the real blood and bones of the book are a fabric of argumentative speculation 
regarding the cultural history of South America. I should be the last to say that 
Radin’s speculations are barren. Some of those he put forward in his earlier Story of 
the American Indian have been shown by later investigation to be more fact than fancy. 
But in the present volume the speculating is done in so unintegrated a fashion that I 
find difficulty in making much sense out of parts of it and complete inability to decide 
in my own mind what the author actually means. 

It would require many pages to analyze the entire book, but we may devote a few 
lines to Part I (Wanderers and Disseminators). As I get it, the story runs somewhat as 
follows in abstract. The West Indian Arawak had many traits also found in the South- 
eastern United States; these are derived either from an older and common heritage or 
are due to contact between the two regions. Second possibility is most likely (pp. 11- 
12). A Proto-Arawak invasion of the West Indies from the north preceded the spread of 
agriculture into the West Indies by no more than 500 years (p. 12). Maize came from 
Mexico and entered the West Indies not much after it reached the Southeast, i.e., in the 
12th century (p. 12). “Thus, influences came to the island Arawak from Central Amer- 
ica and even Mexico proper certainly from the fourteenth century on” (p. 12). Mythol- 
ogy of island Arawak shows both North and South American motifs, which indicates 
that they were a link between the two continents. But the island Arawak have idols, 
hereditary chieftainship, and a stratified society, items which are not found east of the 
Andes, but which they must have derived from Mexico and Central America (pp. 16, 
22). Two waves of influence proceeded from Huasteca, a) about 1100 a.p., and b) 
“later,” possibly two centuries, sweeping northward and around the north shore of the 
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Gulf of Mexico. Absence of pyramidal mounds in West Indies makes it likely that the 
island Arawak were hit by the later wave (p. 23). The Carib invaders of the West Indies 
introduced most of the South American elements into island Arawak culture (p. 23). 
The island Arawak eventually invaded South America via the Orinoco (p. 24). The 
continental Arawak (Ch. 3) brought with them the dugout, bow and arrow, war club, 
maize and manioc, matrilinear clans, stratified classes, and centralized chieftainship. 
If all these came at once, the Arawak migration could not have taken place before 1300 
A.D. (p. 25). On the continent, they absorbed new South American elements: house type, 
blowgun, narcotics and poisons, manioc (on p. 25 they brought this with them), and 
special customs and beliefs such as the couvade and belief in bush spirits (pp. 32, 38, 
40). They kept most of their social organization, agriculture and language because they 
imposed on simple peoples (p. 45). Thus the Arawak in an indirect manner brought in- 
fluences from Mexico of the 12th to the 14th centuries (p. 46). 

The Carib invaded the West Indies early, but later absorbed Arawak culture; their 
older habitat was in the Guianas (p. 50). But the upper Amazon is the home of their 
language and social organization (p. 50). The Caribs had no graded society, no inherited 
chieftainship, no idols kept in a community house (p. 51). In Guiana the Carib bor 
rowed clans from the Arawak (p. 52)! The Carib have the tale of the twin culture trans- 
formers, which is very old in New World culture and indicates their ancient standing 
(p. 54). They got tobacco from the island Arawak (p. 68). There is a “‘practical cer- 
tainty” that the “‘Carib belong in the upper drainage of the western Amazon and that 
they are intruders in the southern drainage . . . ’”’ (p. 76). 

The main home of the Tupi-Guaranf (Ch. 5) is between the southern Amazonian 
tributaries: Tapajoz, Xingu, and Madeira (p. 76). Maize came to them ultimately from 
Mexico, first through southeastern United States, Antilles, and coast of South America. 
This is somehow proven by alleged similarities between Mound Builder culture and 
remains found on the Rio Tapajoz (p. 76). Now we are told for the first time (p. 78) that 
there was a pre-Arawak invasion from the Caribbean or the United States which fol- 
lowed the rivers into the interior, landing at the mouth of the Amazon and going up it 
and the Araguaya, Tapajoz, and Xingu. This invasion carried with it maize and torture 
of captives. [I am all mixed up now. Back around p. 12, it looked as if it were the Ara- 
waks who introduced maize, but now it is pre-Arawaks. At least, the proto-Arawaks of 
p. 12 were pre-agricultural. Were there really 3 invasions?]. ““The Tupi-Guarani peo- 
ples are to be regarded as newcomers from the north who became largely absorbed, 
culturally and probably physically, by the peoples living between the Tapajoz and the 
Xingu...” (p. 79). Let’s see where were we. Oh yes. There is a striking similarity 
between the Tupi-Guarani and the Siouans (p. 79). They have the twin myth in mixed 
form and this occurs only among those tribes in contact with the Mound Builder cul- 
tures (p. 81). The Tupi-Guarani once had a highly organized chieftainship; ‘however, 
a wandering life, an enforced nomadism, is most destructive of the power of chiefs’’ (p. 
86). Now follow 8 pages quoted from Hans Staden and then, on p. 95, a new bomb- 
shell. “‘ . . . I cannot too strongly insist that I am not for a moment contending that 
the Tupi-Guaran{f were invaders from outside South America, as I believe the Arawak 
were. All I claim is that some of the Tupi-Guarani [Radin does not spell this word with 
an accent, so let’s forget it] tribes were at one time living as far northas the mouth of 
the Amazon as early as the eleventh century, possibly before that, and were in intimate 
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contact with elements that had been disseminated from Mexico” (p. 95). Who did the 
disseminating, the pre-Arawaks of p. 78? That seems doubtful to me because, beginning 
on p. 105, our author leads us into a discussion of Tupi-Guarani cannibalism and points 
out that the complex has features of revenge and human sacrifice as well as man-eating. 
This is also found among the Aztec and the Caddoan-Iroquoian tribes. Obviously the 
original purpose was sacrifice which got mixed up with older South American war prac- 
tices and the kanaima complex of the Carib. Sometime between 1000 and 1400 a.p. 
this human sacrifice ritual of the Aztecs swept around the Gulf of Mexico (p. 107) and 
it could very well represent a spread of Toltec-Aztec culture south toward the coast of 
Venezuela as well as northward around the Gulf of Mexico and the Antilles (p. 107). 
Why has the Venezuelan route not been mentioned earlier? No answer, but our author 
assures us that the Tupi-Guarani received this [Aztec] influence about the same time 
as the Arawak (p. 107). The Tupi-Guaran{i migrations began after this; they may well 
have lived for centuries around the Amazon mouth “‘and south” (p. 107). Well, there 
were probably even two strata of the Tupi-Guarani (pp. 107-108): a) those who had a 
culture like the tribes of northeast Brazil, and b) those—or it—which came from 
Mexico. Only after these two strata (I think the author means cultural strata) were 
amalgamated and integrated did the Tupi-Guarani migrations begin. Then again, it 
might even be after the Arawak or even the Caribs started migrating, which might ac- 
count for the influence which the Caribs had on them (p. 108). 

I have tried to pick out the meat of the argument of Part I and present it without 
distortion in the order in which it occurs in the book, omitting the first chapter which is 
given over to Columbus’ discovery of South America in 1494. If anyone feels from the 
above abstract that he knows any more about the cultural history of the peoples dis- 
cussed after reading it, or the text itself, than he did before, I would be glad to have him 
prepare an exegesis for my benefit. I have no space to point out numerous inaccuracies 
and questionable statements made with no attempt at marshalling evidence of a precise 
and checkable nature. Even though we grant that most of the assertions are to be re- 
garded as hypotheses, we have the right to ask that the hypothetical system be made 
explicit and integrated. I find the remainder of the book as loose and befuddling as the 
first part. Let the reader explore for himself or forget it. My advice is to forget the 
whole thing. I still regard Dr. Radin as a brilliant anthropologist in spite of this book 
which must have been printed from a first-draft manuscript written under extreme pres- 
sure of time. I hope that he will find the opportunity to make his ideas regarding South 
American culture history more explicit and systematic, for we are badly in need of such 
a contribution. 

Joun GILLIN 
Duke UNIVERSITY 


Costumes and Weaving of the Zoque Indians of Chiapas, Mexico. DONALD Busk Cor- 
pRY and Dorornuy M. Corpry. (Southwest Museum Papers, No. 15. 127 pp., 23 
pls., 40 figs. Los Angeles, 1941). 

The primary importance of textile research is again proved by the appearance of 

a second volume by Mr. and Mrs. Cordry. The former was entitled Costumes and Tex- 

tiles of the Aztec Indians of the Cuetzalan Region, Puebla (Southwest Museum Papers, 

No. 14, 1940). 
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The first half of the present work records Zoque history, language and manuscripts, 
population, occupations, trade routes, disease and its treatment, fiestas, etc. The lin- 
guistic material includes two brief vocabularies. Pls. III, IV, VI are photographs of 
18th and 19th century Zoque manuscripts. The salient craft is apparently gourd deco- 
ration by carving, painting, and etching. The painting of the large, half-gourd bowls 
(xicapestli) which, carried on the head, are popularly associated with the fine physique 
and attractive dress of Zapotec women of Tehuantepec towns, is the specific work of 
Zoque women of Chiapa de Corzo. 

In the chapter Costumes and Weaving, sparse remarks relating to the two important 
Zoque weaves are interspersed with information concerning both the old and the rela 
tively insignificant present-day costumes. Then, specifically as Weaving, detailed and 
well-illustrated descriptions of basic constructive processes are supplied. The reviewer 
will omit the material on costumes and devote the discussion to what seems to her the 
more important subject of weaving and its techniques. 

There now seems to be sufficient material including scattered records of current 
weaving techniques from the Great Lakes to Patagonia for us to recognize that the 
range of basic weaves, represented by fabrics probably Peruvian, had a far more ex 
tended distribution. The present paper is most welcome as it fills in another part 
of the record of current practices. The outstanding Zoque weave, sheer and all white 
with the unit design of conventional birds, animals and flowers worked in heavier thread 
is identifiably brocading of sheer plain weave, called con labor. This probably represents 
the persistence of the technique described as tejidas con labores by which early chroni 
clers discriminated between the product with in-woven designs and the embroidered 
(bordado). Sahagun describes tejedora de labores as specialized weaving. The other nota 
ble Zoque weave, called “‘renque, a net-like, lace-like weave”’ is evidently gauze. Docu- 
mentary accounts attesting both the weaving skill and the importance of cloth pro 
duction in the Zoque region in the 15th—16th centuries include the Codex Mendoza 
record of the great quantity of cloth, much of it richly decorated, supplied from the 
Tabasco-Chiapas region, as part of the tribute to the dominant Aztec. The two impor- 
tant Zoque weaves, brocading of sheer plain and gauze, are clearly represented in the 
small corpus of survived textile material, the water-charred fragments recovered from 
Chichen Itza Cenote (Haury, unpublished ms. Maya Textile Weaves, Peabody Mu- 
seum, Harvard, 1932). The Yucatan pilgrimage site was within relatively easy distance 
both by water and by overland routes from the Zoque territory. 

The study of indigenous weaving techniques owes much to the foundational 
work of M. D. C. Crawford (Peruvian Fabrics, Peruvian Textiles, American Museum of 
Natural History, 1916) and most contributions on this subject are in some measure 
indebted to these pioneer records. Crawford’s first conclusions on Peruvian constructive 
processes were based on analyses which followed “‘the same lines as though the 
cloths were the product of modern looms.” This approach was due not only to 
the paucity and the elemental character of interred Peruvian apparatus, but, as is re- 
marked in both parts of his work, to the scarcity of literature dealing with primitive 
methods of spinning and weaving. It is in the final part of the second volume that Craw- 
ford illustrates the value of detailed recording of current practices by quoting Walter 
Roth’s description of spinning by the Guiana Indians as proof of the probable Peruvian 
parallel. Roth’s diagram of a primitive Guiana loom shows a probable Peruvian method 
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of lease. Matthews’ account of Navajo girdle weaving, with the use of the back-strap 
loom, could probably have contributed to knowledge of Peruvian manipulation, for 
Crawford recognized that “the technique of weaving in Mexico and the Southwest, 
especially Pueblo weaves and looms, is apparently very closely allied with those of 
Peru.” In the present volume, Matthews’ description of heald construction, a Navajo 
practice, is quoted in explanation of the Zoque method. 

We learn in the description of Zoque spinning that a small amount of ash or lime is 
used in the bottom of the gourd in which the base of the shaft rotates, as well as on the 
fingers impulsing the rotation. Similar practice is recorded for the Maya of Yucatan 
and British Honduras by Gann (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 11, p. 64), the 
spinners constantly rubbing the fingers manipulating the shaft “on a piece of stone- 
like substance made from deer-skin burned and ground to a powder, to prevent them 
from sticking.” The Piro of Andean Peru, as recorded by Farabee (Peabody Museum 
Papers, V, X, p. 57) use fine white ash to keep the fingers dry. That this was an old 
Peruvian practice seems certain. 

The described Zoque warp-winding is evidently based on observation of a narrow, 
spaced warp with one cross of individual yarn in preparation for a set of healds and 
shed-rod implementing the main shed and counter-shed interaction. The information 
shows that both the grouping of warp facilitating even distribution in the mounting 
process and provision for healds and shed-sticks is made in accord with a pre-calculated 
plan in the winding process. This, of course, is not deducible from examination of the 
woven fabric. It elucidates the Peruvian practice and nullifies laborious efforts, such 
as that of Kurt Hentschel (Baessler Archiv. IV. bd. XX) in explanation of the Peruvian 
and Mexican method of achieving double-cloth weave. An exception is gauze weave, for 
which healds are attached as the required half-turns of selected warp-pairs are made. 
Conjecturally, the upper set of healds of the illustrated Zoque loom (fig. 25) are 
“gauze” ones, since the described winding process and the illustrated warp (pl. XXIII, 
and fig. 36) have but one cross. Among details of the loom (fig: 25) of which there are 
Peruvian parallels, is the temple (j) described by the authors as a measuring stick 
fastened to the selvages by means of two small thorns (fig. 34). Maintaining the 
width of the web, the stick is moved forward as web construction proceeds. A similar 
thorn (maguey spine) serves the Zoque weaver at the warp mounting period and, 
in the actual weaving, is used “for pressing down the weft threads and for keeping 
the warp threads properly spaced.” Small thorns and fish-spines are found with Peru- 
vian material. 

The weft spools with the diagram of the Zoque loom are evidently somewhat incor- 
rectly represented. As described (p. 116), “a small piece of cotton is put on each end of 
the (bamboo cane) sticks, to keep the thread from slipping off.’’ Similar tufts of raw 
cotton, as a Guatemalan practice, are mainly to protect the warp from the rough ends 
of the stick-spool. The length of the Zoque spool is given as about 24 inches, and since, 
conjecturally, the width of the illustrated warp is for one width of a gauze weave huipil, 
the diagrammed spools should be longer. As a loosely integrated, temporary structure, 
rolled-up when the weaving is temporarily discontinued, all the sticks of the back-strap 
loom are of a uniform width or diameter, at least equal to the width of the warp. The 
use of a comb by Zoque weavers “for pressing down the weft of the final fraction of an 

inch of web” is of particular interest due to the close resemblance of specimen “‘B”’ (fig. 
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35), constructed of needle-like sticks secured by patterned interlacing, to Peruvian 
combs, which are sometimes among the contents of the baskets. Reichard (Navajo 
Shepherd and Weaver, 1936, p. 83) records the Navajo use of a small slim comb for 
pressing in final wefts which, as with the Zoque, are introduced with a fine reed. 
An example of varallel resourcefulness is the substitutional use, by Navajo and Zoque, 
of an umbrella rib, the eye of which allows threading the weft. The fork-like comb 
“A” (fig. 35) resembles the prehistoric Pueblo implement illustrated by Goddard 
(Indians of the Southwest, 1913, p. 50). A Peruvian specimen of this primary comb 
is a small bone awl, with a few teeth cut in the broad end, which is included in the con- 
tents of a Peruvian basket in the Boston Fine Arts Museum collection. 

The Zoque practice of a preliminary start of the weaving at the warp bar with re- 
versal of the position of the loom on completion of an inch or so of web, a practice 
known as tailing, is judged as a characteristic American Indian practice by Ling Roth 
(Studies in Primitive Looms, Bankfield Museum Notes, Halifax, 1918, p. 20), who found 
it represented by a piece of Hopi cloth and by Middle American looms. It is a common 
current practice with cloth-width warp in Andean Peru and in Bolivia and is also a char- 
acteristic of a Guatemalan region where weaving is especially skilled. It is conspicuously 
represented in ancient looms depicted in the Florentine Manuscript. In only exception- 
ally skilled weaving is there avoidance of a fault at the junction of the two webs, suf 
ficient reason for its doubtful representation in fine Peruvian cloth. Crawford (Peruvian 
Textiles, 1916, p. 172) mentions some fabrics with small borders composed of portions of 
the figure of the design at one or both edges, and a Peruvian loom (A.M.N.H. collection) 
has, apparently, an inch or more of patterned tailing serving as lace. 

In the general information on costumes and weaving, a Zoque tie with Peru is 
the use, including ceremonial use, of natural brown cotton, a local product of wide 
distribution in southern Mexico. It is among the depicted tribute from the Pacific coast 
region (Codex Mendoza) and, as woven cloth, is described among the treasure sent by 
Hernan Cortes to Spain in 1519 (Saville, Goldsmiths’ Art in Ancient Mexico, 1920, p. 
207). Currently the Zoque girdle, of which the dimensions (7 ft. long by about 6 inches 
wide) are those recorded for a type of the ancient breechclout, is woven of the brownish 
cotton. It is used for “‘ceremonial napkins and altar cloths” (fig. 34), small-size utility 
cloths classified as foallas by early chroniclers, which now are often of gauze weave. The 
woman’s custom of placing a cloth on the head when abroad agrees with the Anony- 
mous Conqueror’s record (Icazbalceta, Coleccion de Documentos para la Historia de 
Mexico, 1852, V. 1) that women of the hot coastal region wore a net-like cloth, brownish 
in color, on the head. 

The quoted account of the Zoque Province in 1626, from Thomas Gage (New Sur- 
vey of the West Indies, 1648) together with the present record of radicated Zoque weaves 
and Starr’s similar account, apparently supports the conjecture of the pre-Columbian 
use of silk as a textile thread. Gage, with all the privileges of the early Spanish priests, 
officiated for some months of 1626 in the capital of Chiapas, adjoining the Zoque terri- 
tory. He records the Zoque towns as “not very big, yet they be rich; the chief Commodi- 
ties are Silk and Cochinil.”’ The cochineal is recorded as great in quantity and the best 
in America and “few Indians there are who have not their orchards planted with the 
trees whereon the worms breed which yields unto us that rich Commodity; not that 
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the Indians esteem otherwise of it than as they see the Spaniards greedy after it, offering 
them money for it. . . . ”’ Gage records the silk as held in great store “in so much as the 
Indians make it their great Commodity to imploy their wives in working Towels with 
all colours of silk, which the Spaniards buy and send to Spain. It is rare to see what 
works those Indian women will make in silk, such as might serve for Patterns and 
Samplers to many Schoolmistresses in England.” One of the factors against the con- 
clusion that the Zoque silk “‘in all colours” was Bombyx mori is the lack of a note by 
Gage of the conspicuous reeling apparatus (wheel, handle, shaft and spool) which, of 
metal and costly, is evident in the brief, succinct information of sericulture as intro- 
duced for exploitation of encomienda labor, as shown in the Codex Sierra. Starr (Indian 
Mexico, 1908, p. 49) describes the man’s dress of San Bartolome, a town where, ac- 
cording to the present volume (p. 122) the weaving is identical with that of Ocozo- 
coautla, as wide-legged trousers and jacket-shirt both of native woven cotton with 
designs (rosettes, flowers, geometric figures, birds, animals) in colored thread. He 
adds, “‘We were surprised to find that the designs . . . are not embroidered upon the 
finished cloth but are worked-in during the weaving.” Previously (1900, p. 49), Starr 
recorded the woman’s huipil of San Bartolome as “made of fine cotton, carefully woven 
in ancient fashion . . . long enough to reach to below the knees and magnificently em- 
broidered . . . with lines of elaborate but small designs in silk . . . the silk brought from 
the mountains and dyed with cochineal. . . . ”’ He adds that the garment was esteemed 
and often thrown over the head, the main part hanging behind ‘‘a la Tehuantepecana.” 
Figs. 20, 21, 22 of the present volume illustrate the Zoque custom. Conjecturally the 
Zoque silk recorded by Gage, was larval nest type, the product of gregarious larvae of a 
moth (Eutachyptera psidii Salle?). Landa (Tozzer, ed., 1941, p. 201) writes of silk gath- 
ered by those who had succeeded in perfecting the dyes “in colours of many different 
kinds” obtained from trees and flowers. The implication of its use as textile thread has 
the support of Clavigero (Storia antica de Messico, 1780, Cullen trans. v. 1, p. 94), who 
describes the silk as excellent, very white, soft and strong and found upon trees in sev- 
eral woods upon the sea coasts. He gives, as a reason for the non-utilization “‘unless by 
some poor people,” the obstructions which would certainly have been thrown in the way 
of any one who should attempt a trade of that kind. Nineteenth century records of the 
larval bag silk in the Tehuantepec Isthmus includes an official recommendation (José 
Iglesias, Estadistica de Vera Cruz, 1831,cd. 11, p. 11) for the establishment of two factor- 
ies at Acayucan, one for cotton cloth, the other for silk, the latter utilizing a product which 
was threatened with diminution due to men from Oaxaca carrying off, annually, as 
many as five hundred bolsas of the product. The use of the silk by women weavers of 
Tehuantepec is indicated by Cayentano Moro (Resconocimiento del Istmo de Tehuante- 
pec, 1844, p. 31). Muhlenpfordt (Erdbeschreibung von Reich Mexico, Guatemala und 
West Indien, Weimar, 1824, p. 79) records both an indigenous cocoon silk and the larval 
nest type, used by weavers of Southern Oaxaca and Tehuantepec region. To the review- 
er’s knowledge, in the Cofre de Perote-Las Vigas region of northwest Vera Cruz, a 
region where Humboldt (Essai politique, 1811, v. IV, c. X) records larval nest silk as 
plentiful, the use of the silk for girdles has some persistence. The silk, like the cocoon 
type, is felted and spun. Two specimens of the larval-bags sent as seda sylvestre de Mex- 
ico respectively to the New Orleans Exposition, 1885, and the Chicago World’s Fair, 
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1893, are in the National Museum, Smithsonian Institution, Department of Arts and 
Industries. 

In regard to current use of silk by Zoque, apparently the Cordrys did not carry 
their investigation as far east as San Bartolome (which, according to their map, they 
regarded as a Tzotzil town) where Starr, in 1898 found the woman’s huipil worked in 
silk “brought from the mountains”. An indication of interest in “natively cultivated 
silk” is a mention, in the paragraph following the Gage quotation, of the current use of 
the silk for belts in, respectively, a Zapotec and a Mazatec village. It is of interest that 
the present authors have recently encountered and recorded the significant use of 
cocoon silk in southern Oaxaca, which, at the beginning of the 19th century, impulsed 
the study and the conclusions of both Humboldt and Muhlenpfordt. 

The Cordrys, with zeal and perspicacity, have collected a large amount of valuable 
information. Mr. Cordry’s skill as draughtsman and photographer has been a great 
asset in their research. The present volume shows that a mass of textile information is 
yet available in southern Mexico but the material is rapidly disappearing. Apparently 
the time has come when the accumulated knowledge of the indigenous spinning and 
weaving practices can begin to be correlated and integrated and serve as an appraisal 
of the cloth-weave attainment of the native population. 


Etste McDOvUGALL 
Woopstock, N. Y. 


Western Guatemala, A Secondary Center of Origin of Cultivated Maize Varieties. PAUL 
C. MANGELSDORF and JAMEs W. CAMERON. (Reprinted without change of pagina- 
tion from Harvard University, Botanical Museum Leaflets, vol. 10, no. 8, pp. 217- 
250, plates XX V-XXVI, August 21, 1942.) 


This paper reports the results of cytological studies of extensive collections of maize 
from western Guatemala. The main conclusion is that this region constitutes a center 
from which was derived many varieties of maize which spread over Central America 
and North America. The data are interpreted in the light of hypotheses set up in a 
monograph published by Mangelsdorf and Reeves in 1939.' 

This earlier paper offered a revolutionary reconstruction of the chief events in the 
history of maize. Maize originated from a wild form of pod corn in South America. 
This pure maize was brought northward in cultivation to Central America where it 
hybridized naturally with Tripsacum, a wild grass, producing teosinte (Euchlaena), 
and many new varieties of maize with varying amounts of Tripsacum admixture. The 
present paper concerns itself with the investigation of the geographical location of this 
hybridization, the extent of contamination of maize with Tripsacum, and the types of 
maize resulting. 

Several circumstances suggested western Guatemala, and particularly a small area 
of the Department of Huehuetenango, as the place at which this hybridization likely 
occurred. Maize from this area was subjected to a very ingenious method of chromo- 
some examination to detect Tripsacum admixture. The results seem to have borne out 
expectations, establishing the region as a secondary center of origin of maize varieties. 

1 P. C. Mangelsdorf and R. G. Reeves, The Origin of Indian Corn and Its Relatives (Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin, no. 574, 315 pp., May 1939). 
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Thus the brilliant maize investigations of Mangelsdorf and his associates continue to 
undermine the opinion, held for half a century or more, that the place of origin of 
maize was southern Mexico or Central America. We must now adjust our thinking to 
accept that region as secondary. 

This paper leaves little or no doubt that the extent of Tripsacum admixture can be 
determined in fresh material which can be grown. The authors point out but do not 
emphasize another point which seems highly significant: that types of maize which have 
Tripsacum admixture as indicated by the chromosomes also exhibit recognizable 
morphological characters of ear, kernels, and vegetative parts. This would seem to 
indicate that old collections of non-viable maize from Indian tribes and archaeological 
sites now have or soon will have greatly augmented value in working out of the botani- 
cal and anthropological history of maize. 

VoLNEY H. Jones 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


EUROPE 


Italic Tomb-Groups in the University Museum. EpttH HALL DOHAN. (xii, 109 pp., 65 
pls., 60 figs. $7.50. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1942.) 


This volume is really a catalogue of the contents of a large number of graves at 
Narce, Vulci and Pitigliano, localities lying within a radius of 70 miles northwest of 
Rome. Though the word “Etruscan” does not occur in Mrs. Dohan’s index, these tombs 
would generally be so described. What we actually have, regardless of what ethnic name 
we may apply, is an Italic culture with a backlog of Central European Bronze Age 
inheritance and constantly increasing influence from the eastern Mediterranean, es- 
pecially Greece. In the general European picture, studies of this kind are of especial 
importance not only for Italy, but for the great Central European province of the 
Hallstatt Culture of the Iron Age, and also for the belated North European culture of 
the late Bronze Age, which depended for so much of their inspiration on early Italy. 

The tombs described in this book were opened in 1895 and 1896 by local excavators 
who later sold the contents to the University Museum. It was at the time believed that 
the excavators had worked carefully and really had respected the integrity of the tomb- 
groups. Mrs. Dohan’s research has on the whole revealed nothing that would in the 
light of recent knowledge undermine that belief. Indeed a considerable part of all the 
material from early tombs in Italy reached museums from excavations no more rigidly 
supervised, and one must either accept this condition or abandon the study altogether. 

Mrs. Dohan has done a real service in publishing her material thoroughly. All too 
often those who have described such graves in the past have selected according to their 
lights the objects to be described and illustrated. But in this book we find everything, 
even the most inconspicuous fragments fully described and well photographed. But 
one wishes that a second volume might be expected from Mrs. Dohan on the same sub- 
ject. This one, being conceived as a catalogue, gives minute descriptions and the fullest 
references to everything similar that has been published. But there is still room for the 
further work, which one may hope that Mrs. Dohan will attempt, of drawing fuller 
conclusions from the vast amount of data that she has assembled. Much could be done, 
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for instance, by considering the history and development, as shown in this collection, 
of the various kinds of painted and unpainted pottery, fibulae and other classes of 
objects. 

There is, to be sure, a section at the end of this volume called Chronology. But this 
is very brief, only about 4 pages long. While it undertakes to compare the contents 
these tombs with similar material from Italy, it is unillustrated. One also feels that, if 
Mrs. Dohan could see her material in fuller perspective, the result would be happier. 
She might then revise her opposition to the view that survivals such as heirlooms are to 
be expected in these tomb groups. If we were buried with our most cherished posses- 
sions, as were these people, would every piece of china and silver in the same grave be of 
the same date? This reviewer is no collector, but his grave would on that basis give rise 
to endless chronological confusion. Mrs. Dohan tries by a comparison of a number of 
small and for the most part inconspicuous items to show that the best known early 
Etruscan graves usually supposed to stretch from the late eighth century to the late 
seventh century B.c., should in fact be compressed into much narrower chronological 
limits.’ But this view seems open to doubt, though it is simply a part of human experi- 
ence that old types do survive and heirlooms do get handed on. 

But the chief reason why Mrs. Dohan has been lead to abandon the idea of heir- 
looms and survivals is that she believes that the peculiar kind of geometric pottery 
contained in the Warrior’s Tomb at Tarquinii cannot be earlier than 700. She therefore 
dates the Warrior’s Tomb to about 670. But other competent opinion is to the effect that 
such peculiar geometric wares were in use in the eastern Mediterranean both long before 
and long after 700. Since the Etruscans are supposed to have come to Italy from that 
quarter, the presence of this ware in the Warrior’s Tomb is entirely natural, but its 
value as a dating criterion may need further examination. Perhaps it is really a mistake 
to try to dete these Italic graves with such nicety, as though they were in Greece. 
Actually they are intermediate geographically and culturally between Greece, where 
dating can be very precise, and prehistoric Europe where change was much slower and 
where consequently dating has to be thought of in much broader terms. 

Ancther point made by Mrs. Dohan, which helps to confirm the chronology of the 
middle years of the seventh century, a point at which she does not really deviate from 
previous views, is the detection of Early Protoattic influence, notably in the decoration 
of the big urn shown in the frontispiece. This is of especial interest, for here we see a 
glimpse of the broad implications for European prehistory of studies like this catalogue. 
Here we have a vessel from Central Italy whose biconical form is inherited from the 
Late and even the Middle Bronze Age of Europe North of the Alps, but whose painted 
ornament is derived from Greece, where the cultural forces that were to make the 
Classical Period were beginning to emerge from the ruin of the Mycenaean Age. 


H. HENCKEN 
PEABODY Museum 


1 The dates generally accepted at present for some of these tombs may be given here for com- 
parison: Warrior’s Tomb, late eighth century; Tomba del Duce, about 690; Regolini-Galassi 
Tomb, about 670; Bernardini Tomb, a little after 650; Polledrara Tomb, late seventh century. 
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Pageant of the Pacific. MicueL Covarrusias. (First reprint edition of the six maps 
made as mural decorations for the Pacific House, the theme building of the Golden 
Gate International Exposition in San Francisco, 1939-40, accompanied by a brief 
explanatory text. Schwabacher-Frey Co., 735 Market Street, San Francisco, 
California, 1940.) 


In these map-conscious days we have all become more conversant with many remote 
areas of the world. Especially has this been true of the vast south Pacific region, where 
such names as Guadalcanal, Rabaul, Buna, and New Caledonia are now front-page, 
household words. Excellent maps have so frequently accompanied news dispatches in 
the press that the location of these strategic sites has become generally known. It 
would be well, however, to supplement this knowledge through occasional visits to the 
Amer‘can Museum of Natural History in New York where are to be found the large 
pictorial mural maps of the entire Pacific area—including eastern Asia, Australia, the 
Pacific islands, and North and South America—made some few years ago by the Mexi- 
can painter Miguel Covarrubias for the San Francisco Fair. These decorations were one 
of the sights of the Fair. At that time there was printed an edition of la:ge reproductions 
of these maps, which sold so quickly that the supply soon became exhausted. To meet the 
many requests for these prints a handsome reprint edition has been issued, identical in 
size and quality with the original set. Prints of all six of the original murals are included 
in this new edition, four of the prints measuring 25 by 38 inches and two, 19 to 25 
inches, corresponding in scale to the four original wall decorations of 15 by 24 feet and 
to the two smaller ones of 9 by 13 feet. The set is accompanied by a twenty page text 
written by the artist, in which, after explaining the method he employed in painting the 
murals, he offers a general interpretation of them. 

The value of these maps does not rest on their depiction of such usual geographic 
facts as the location of countries, islands, and rivers. They are included, to be sure; and 
in the text booklet they are even given on maps of the traditional sort. Rather, the 
murals derive their value from being in every sense of the word pictorial guides to the 
far flung Pacific region. 

Of the larger prints, Plate I, Peoples of the Pacific, represents in native costume char- 
acteristic inhabitants of the various areas. These figures are shown in larger scale than 
the appropriate geographic sites to which they are related so that they may be “‘read” 
easily. Both figures and regions are picked out in differentiating colors. Obviously not all 
of the peoples of the vast Pacific basin are included, but only those whom the author- 
artist felt were the most “characteristic and representative.” These were the determin- 
ing factors in the choice of material for all of the maps. The Fauna and Flora of the 
Pacific, shown on Plate II, places less emphasis on the luxuriant vegetation and more 
on the varied animal forms, which, although represented recognizably, are nevertheless 
delineated with an active and entertaining sense of humor. Painted in rich and very 
clear colors—light pink, blue-gray, light olive-green, yellow-green, ochre, orange—this 
is perhaps the most interesting and decorative of the prints. Plate III depicts The Art 
Forms of the Pacific Area with a limited selection taken from among the native arts. The 
specialist will no doubt feel that this choice is a bit too limited, and that the objects 
selected are not in every case most “representative” of their region. As a general guide 
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or introduction to the subject, however, the map is eminently satisfactory—especially 
when examined with the descriptive text in the booklet. Plate IV illustrates The 
Economy of the Pacific. This print represents its subject a bit more inclusively than 
the other three, although it seems to suffer thereby, for it is rather crowded in the re- 
duced size of the reproduction. On the other hand, the color, bright, varied, and decora- 
tive, compensates to a large degree for this congestion and tends to save the plate 
from being inferior to the others in the set. 

The two remaining smaller prints are devoted to native cultures. Plate V shows char- 
acteristic Native Dwellings of the Pacific. Here again a choice was necessary, but it is 
rather hard to understand just why the unique and interesting canoe-shaped Easter 
Island house or the semi-subterranean habitation of the interior of British Columbia 
were not included. The map, however, is again entirely satisfactory in a general sense 
and completely so from the decorative point of view. The last print in the set, Plate VI, 
showing the Native Means of Transportation in the Pacific Area, seems to be the least 
successful one. Particularly is this so with respect to the scale in which the canoes of the 
south Pacific are given: this changes so frequently as to give no idea of comparative 
sizes. Perhaps this is relatively unimportant in so general an introduction to the sub- 
ject; but it seems nevertheless a bit unfortunate to render the large and magnificent 
Maori war canoe as though it were smaller and inferior to the Solomon Island or to the 
Hawaiian canoes. Moreover, the decorative quality of this print likewise seems slightly 
less satisfactory; while in the accompanying text the misleading statement is made that 
the “‘North American . . . Indians . . . have always been famous horsemen.” 

It is therefore apparent that for the anthropologist, as well as for other scientists 
and specialists, these maps have but little to recommend them as a “pictorial encyclo- 
pedia of the Pacific.” That they were made in this respect for popular consumption is at 
once obvious—and they deserve to be recommended as such to the general public. To 
say this is not to level any criticism at the scholars whom Covarrubias consulted as 
collaborators, nor is it casting any aspersions on the sincerity of the artist’s desire to 
render his maps accurately. Instead, it should be pointed out that Covarribuas is first 
and foremost an artist, and that it was the aesthetic effects desired which in many in- 
stances dictated the changing scale, the economy of choice, and the handling of details. 
Consequently, the scientists and public alike these prints will appeal through their 
superb decorative effects alone. Their design, their clear, clean, rich color, and their 
fine drawing reveal Covarrubias as the important contemporary artist that he is. Maps 
as decorations have for centuries been esteemed throughout the world; but pictorial 
maps of the nature of these should today enjoy even greater favor—both as magnificent 
decorations, and as maps with an instructional and educational role to play, even 
though it may be of a popular sort. They could do much to dispel the general lack of 
knowledge of the Pacific region. 

I therefore strongly recommend these maps to the anthropologist as decorations of 
very high merit. The paper on which they are printed is of excellent quality—no longer 
obtainable today—, and the reproduction of the color of the originals is essentially ac- 
curate. It is indeed a set of art prints worth possessing. 

S. WINGERT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


The United Nations of the World: a Treatise on How to Win the Peace. Harinas T. 
Muzumpakr. (288 pp. NewYork: Universal. 1942.) 


Although this book is heralded by the publishers as “unique in that, for the first 
time, an eminent Oriental . . . discusses international problems... ,” anyone at all, 
familiar with the recent literature of eminent Indians, whether here or in India, will 
recognize the claim as something of an exaggeration. It was once said of a letter written 
by an ex-pugilist: “I like its English very well, but I like its Irishness even better.” So 
with this latest effort of Dr. Muzumdar, I like its treatment of international problems 
very well, but I like its Indianisms even better. 

Dr. Muzumdar’s argument, to which he brings the fruits of a broad and assorted 
erudition, has to do entirely with the absorption of national differences in the world 
into a rich and complex whole through the workings of what he calls “‘soul force.” 

In describing and iliustrating soul force, Dr. Muzumdar is at his best. He is dealing 
very little with a philosophical abstraction, despite the unfortunate terminology, and 
much more with a sort of working social doctrine. In order to illustrate the universality 
of this doctrine he quotes, among others, from Proverbs, Mahatma Gandhi, Matthew, 
George Fox, the Bhagavad Gita, Buddha, the Koran, and Guru Govind Singh. He might 
just as well have added Rousseau, the Constitution, and Abraham Lincoln. Indeed, he 
does mention these in passing. 

The most recent indication of soul force which has come to Dr. Muzumdar’s at- 
tention is the use of the words “United Nations” in the Atlantic Charter as drawn up by 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston S. Churchill. Chapter I of the book begins: “The 
United Nations of the World! What a glorious vista opens before mankind!” But, alas, 
Dr. Muzumdar finds that the points of the Charter are not all that they might be, that 
the actions of the two nations represented do not always support the best of their spoken 
sentiments. The remedy is a great social movement activated by soul force. Since the 
social movements of European history for nineteen hundred years have been largely 
phrased in religious terminology, we can hardly object to it here. Yet I found the 
phrases sometimes hard to take despite the fact that no supernaturalism is present in 
the concept. 

Even anthropologists, who should be preeminently aware of such things, are prone 
to overlook the ties between Indian and Mediterranean culture, in favor of those be- 
tween India and the East. Certainly Hinduism is little if any more Oriental than was 
the religious life of Asia Minor in the first century A.D.; Mohammedanism is western in 
derivation; and village life in India today is about as Oriental as north Europe in the 
thirteenth century. These parallels with the West are seldom emphasized and they 
have never been explicitly stated in detail. Nevertheless, the villages of India have 
elaborated a social system which is foreign in its construct to anything found in the 
West. There are numerous clues suggesting that this system is less rigid for the individ- 
ual in practice than in theory but information is too scant to allow of any surety on this 
score. So far as groups are concerned, the caste system has demonstrated that it can 
take over and incorporate almost anything. Ritual heresies within Hinduism, social 
heresies such as Sikhism which denied the caste system itself, colonies of foreigners, in- 
vasions even so far-reaching as that by Islam, modern labor movements—all of these 
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have been absorbed. So long as differences can be identified with particular groups of 

individuals and so long as those groups have a certain stability, there are apparently 

no differences which that octopus the caste system cannot embrace. 

The process of incorporation, however, works entirely through mechanisms which 
anthropologists allocate to “social organization.’’ The most important of these are group 
endogamy and economic specialization. No matter what the marital rules of an incom- 
ing group may be, it can be forced into practical endogamy in the course of a single 
generation by a surrounding population which refuses to intermarry with it. Within the 
population of India itself, non-conformists have immediately sought to strengthen and 
perpetuate themselves by endogamy. The feeling of group identity also expresses itself 
by the adoption of one or more economic specialties, sometimes involving the most 
minute steps in production. This has gone so far that the economic life of a village, or 
of a whole province, is absolutely dependent upon the interlocking activities of its caste 
groups. Even the Mohammedan areas would collapse economically if suddenly deprived 
of their Hindu minorities. It is of the greatest significance that the process of incorpora 
tion involves no action on the political level. 

The leaders of India today are, then, faced with two problems: the incorporation of 
industrialized production, with its attendant stresses and strains, into the fiber of 
Indian society; and the translation of social identity into acceptable political machiner- 
ies. 

Dr. Muzumdar is not one of India’s local leaders. He does not concern himself with 
either of these problems and his ideas for world politics reach no further than the 
formation of a few committees. But he has an inner surety that differences can be in- 
corporated into a functioning social unit. His own terminology and the publisher’s 
format have done a lot toward obscuring this under a cultist veil—the conviction is still 
recognizable as very Indian and as essentially democratic. 

Hastily constructed as a commercial publishing venture, United Nations of the 
World does small justice to Dr. Muzumdar’s sincerity and value as an interpreter of 
India. Although it is studded with passages of piercing intelligence, it shows only as 
through a glass darkly that peculiar social cosmopolitanism which belongs to India, and 
to Dr. Mujumdar. 

MARIAN W. SMITH 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Year of the Wild Boar. HELEN Mears. (Lippincott, 1942). 


This is a popular, nontechnical, personal account of an American woman’s stay in 
Japan, where she went to learn to understand the Japanese. To the end she kept grap- 
pling with the problem, and brought back only a partial answer—the best possible proof 
of her sincerity of mind. On the thread of her own experience she has strung dozens of 
incidents and conversations, all of them vivid and adding their bit of illumination. 
These snapshots of case histories build up a living picture of the contemporary culture 
and its aims and drift. The picture is not wholly integrated because the culture is cer 
tainly not yet integrated successfully; but it shows the culture churning. Innumerable 
episodes are unforgettable as well as significant: the fireworks invisible by daylight, the 
banquet of symbolic foods after which one fills up on rice, the old school samurai general 
jocose at home, Akiko’s “how you think so many questions?” The book is not in the 
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least journalistic or impressionistic. Rather is it searching and consciously analytic. Nor 
is it unsympathetic: one emerges always with liking and often with pity for the indi- 
viduals encountered. Which is something, after Pearl Harbor. Perhaps the greatest 
virtue of the volume is the skill with which it presents the moulding effect of the culture 
on personalities; consciously directed moulding and blind moulding. 

A fascinatingly live book by an author who employs extraordinary gift of observa- 
tion of concrete detail significantly in a thoroughly honest endeavor to find more light 
in a great but murky national situation. 

A. L. KROEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Victory over Fear. JOHN DO tarp. (213 pp. $2.00. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1942.) 


This book is a popular exposition of what the average man should know about the 
subject of fear. It discusses fear in its manifest and more recondite forms, its derivatives 
and the common defenses against it. The chief fears which Dollard treats are presumably 
not neurotic but normal fears. These are chiefly the fears of failure, sex, self defense, of 
trusting others, of thinking, of speaking, of being alone. The author guides the reader 
through a large number of common anxieties and worries that accompany our everyday 
life. 

Insofar as Dr. Dollard identifies these anxieties, and implies that one can be free 
of many of them, he does the average man, to whom it is addressed, a great service. But 
in asking this same man to master them by a regimen of self observation and discipline, 
the author shoots above this man’s aptitude for the task, or one might even say, his 
interest. The first step in mastering the situation, to “stop and think,” is perhaps the 
most difficult assignment, and despite Dr. Dollard’s helpful suggestions, one that he 
cannot undertake—alone. Fully aware of this difficulty, the author guides the reader 
through some instructive object lessons. The value of these for self help is to be ques- 
tioned; because most people would have much difficulty in distilling the painful emo- 
tions they conceal. Though Dr. Dollard stops short at neurotic anxieties, none of the 
anxieties he mentions are free of neurotic taint, and cannot be regarded as real dangers. 

It is for this reason that the author’s discussions on the real anxieties that confront 
us all currently are much more effective than those dealing with jealousy or feeling of 
inferiority. The book is written in a delightful and incisive manner, is free of obscure 
terminology and is packed with useful information. These features make it one of the 
best recent books on psychological self help. 

A. KARDINER 
New York, N. Y. 


Climate Makes the Man. CLARENCE A. MILLs. (vi, 320 pp. New York, Harper Brothers, 
1942.) 
This is a stimulating and frequently disconcerting book. As I read it, I at times 
mused “Ts Dr. Mills half-right, we anthropologists half-wrong?” (which implies a half- 
way point of meeting of minds). What occurred to me most forcibly was this: Dr. Mills 
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is strongly inclined to put all his eggs into a climatological basket, while we tend to 
place ours in an ethnosociological container. We must share receptacles! 

The atmospheric outside hits us all the time: day-night variations; weather changes 
(short-cycle); seasonal changes; irregular alternations related to the eleven-year sun- 
spot cycle; marked shifting covering several centuries; the longer 2000-year cycles of 
cold and warmth; the alternating glacial cold and interglacial warmth. Thus Man suf 
fers the impact of climatic changes ranging from hours to geological periods. The control 
is not that of the Earth alone, but of sun and planets as well; not the moment, but of 
Time. 

Dr. Mills’ evidence is of three types: experimental, observational, historic. In the 
first category are his experiments with rats under laboratory conditions of “controlled 
climates”’; in the second category are his own studies in the tropics, e.g., Malaysia and 
the Canal Zone, in the third category are his interpretations of historic events as con 
ditioned by climatic fluctuations. This three-dimensional jigsaw, as it were, fits to- 
gether into a rather clear picture. Dr. Mills finds that tropical heat slows growth, re 
tards maturation, and upsets the vitamin balance, especially the B complex. The latter 
situation is an acute problem; it was found that at 90° F. rats needed twice as much 
thiamin as at 65° F. When this is translated to Man in the tropics, the situation is fur 
ther complicated by the fact that tropical vegetation and meat are low in B. Man needs 
more but gets less! Dr. Mills points the present problem of war under tropical condi- 
tions. The temperate-zone people get most of “the breaks”: we grow faster and more, 
mature earlier, get the B we need, get things done—but, alas, we live more intensely, 
die younger. 

When Dr. Mills equates civilization with climate, he is apt to run foul of established 
principles of social progress. Here are a few quotations: ‘Aggressive ingenuity and in 
dustry which has prompted people in cool climates to develop a high civilization and 
accomplish near miracles’; men living under the influences of stormy weather, coolness 
and a high energy level have “dominated the world in the past and have left their 
home countries to build empires in distant lands.’’ Such statements as these do not 
recognize the progressive values inherent in historic tradition, cultural contact, and 
attained cultural level. “Aggressive ingenuity”’ and “‘high energy level” may be impel- 
ling motives but they would achieve little unless building upon or conforming with 
already established social trends. The American Negro and the American white may 
live in the same temperate zone, but the disparity in their group attainments is neither 
climatic nor ethnic—it is social! 

I commend Dr. Mills’ book to all students of Man and his culture. As a group we've 
tended to be “snooty” about the influence of extraneous factors in social development 
and we’ve been especially scornful of “weather” and “climate.’’ That has been mere 
prejudice on our part. The relation of climate to diet, (both as relates to vitamin con 
tent and intake) climate to bodily metabolism in terms of energy, climate to health, 
climate to growth and development, and all of these to Man is indisputable. We might 
even paraphrase: “Climate Makes the Diet which Makes the Man who Makes Civiliza 
tion,” and we wouldn’t be so very far from wrong. 

W. M. Krocman 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The Fallacy of Race. M. F. ASHLEY Montacv. (xi, 216 
pp. New York: Columbia University Press, 1942.) 


In the Preface to the book Mr. Montagu says: “Friends can afford to be frank, let 
enemies be cautious.’’ This is a friendly review. In the first place Mr. Montagu discusses 
more theories about race, less race itself. In the second place the book, a rather neatly 
jig-sawed compend of a number of previously published magazine articles, is repetitious. 
In the third place I don’t know any American physical anthropologist who is as naive 
and ignorant of genetic theory as the book hints. In the fourth place equals substituted 
for equals are still equal. 

I don’t expect that any thinking person will accept, for a split second, current Nazi 
racial doctrines. We regard these bombasts for what they are: hysterical, political, 
nationalistic attempts to bolster an ideology founded in ruthlessness, nourished by 
terrorism. When Mr. Montagu assails such racism I’m for him 100%. And yet the Nazis 
are the very ones who so ardently press the genetic basis of race; their concept of “Blut 
und Boden” is once more an example of a basic science prostituted to selfish ends. So by 
all means let’s expose such racial doctrines for the vicious bunk they really are. 

I confess I was confused at times in reading this book. Sometimes race was in quotes 
(“‘race’’), sometimes not; sometimes race or racial was written, sometimes ethnic. Here 
are a few examples that puzzled me: “All the people of Western Europe belong to the 
same ‘race,’ the White race. . . .”’ (p. 5); “Professor Otto Klineberg, our leading author- 
ity in the field of racial and ethnic psychology . . .” (p. 61); “In the biological sense 
there do, of course, exist races of mankind” (p. 4); ““There exist certain groups of the 
human race (which) . . . we have already called ethnic groups” (p. 131). Now, I know 
it is hardly cricket to take quotes out of their textual framework, but these examples 
may be multiplied. If race (with or without quotes) be mixed up in the popular mind 
certainly such confusions of the printed page will not restore order in chaos. Mr. 
Montagu may deny race, but he hasn’t legislated it out of his own thinking. 

The genetic concept of race which Mr. Montagu outlines on his pp. 38-39 is well 
presented, but most of us have been teaching it (though we’ve not written about it) 
for years. The genetic approach is, and has been, the most logical and simple explana- 
tion of different types in Mankind. True, in recent years we’ve learned more and more 
about mechanisms; but the principles of our knowledge and understanding remain un- 
altered. As we progress in genetic research we may refine, perhaps reclassify, perhaps 
reorient, but we will not depart from Man as a biological organism, amenable to all 
biological laws. So, why be so surprised to find that Man obeys all genetic laws as well? 

In my estimation Mr. Montagu has dealt too harshly with Stockard’s genetic work 
with dogs. Granted that Stockard did make an apparently asinine remark about the 
deleterious effects of hybridization in Man. But this is no reason to disregard the rest of 

his work. In the first place the study by Fleming and recent work by Hughes hints that 
dental malocclusions may occur in race-crosses. In the second place Stockard’s “highly 
selected artificial strains” do not differ in principle with similarly bred strains of rats 
and fruit flies. A homozygous condition—often basic to genetic transmission—fre- 
quently represents a high degree of selection. The jaw and leg conditions selected by 
Stockard are not necessarily defective, nor would natural selection eliminate them. 
There are swine and cattle which show almost equally bizarre dento-facial configura- 
tions. Stockard’s genetic principles are quite sound, some of his transferences to Man 
unwarranted. Beyond that I’d not go. 
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Finally, this book reminds me a bit of Bruce Bairnsfather’s “Ol’ Bill,” of World 
War I fame: “If yer knows of a better ‘ole ’op to it.”” Mr. Montagu has ’opped and he’s 
in his ’ole, but he has not convinced me that it is a better one—certainly it is not a new 
one! 


W. M. KrRoGMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Estudio del Hombre. RatPu LinTON, versién espanola de Danret F. DE LA 
BorBOLLA. (562 pp. Fondo de Cultura Econémica, México, 1942.) 


The Spanish version of The Study of Man is as stimulating as the original English 
text. Although said to be revised, evidently only minor changes in wording have been 
made for the new edition. Consequently, a review of content seems unnecessary. 

The translation of a modern general work by a North American into Spanish as a 
semi-commercial venture is, however, a noteworthy occasion, indicative of the increas- 
ingly close relations between Latin-American and Anglo-American social scientists. 

It is hard to imagine a better work than The Study of Man to give an introduction 
to the preoccupations of North American anthropologists. As South Americans es 
pecially have been indifferent to theoretical expositions by North Americans, it is to be 
hoped a wide reading of Zl Estudio del Hombre will result in a mutual stimulation of 
interest. We must look forward hopefully to the time when Latin American works 
begin to be translated and published in English. 

As far as I am competent to judge, the translator has done an excellent job. It is 
evident, however, that some difficulties have arisen in the translation of terms currently 
employed by English-speaking anthropologists. “Status,” “standard,” “sib,” “moiety,” 
“joint family,” and ‘“‘case history” are some words whose translation evidently gave 
difficulty or proved impossible. Others, such as “‘mores’’ and “‘folkways,” required ex 
planatory footnotes or reference to German usage, evidently more familiar to Latin- 
American readers. Although American anthropologists only recently have felt the need 
of technical glossaries, some moves have been made toward developing uniform usage. 
Dr. Rubin de la Borbolla’s difficulties suggest that any future committees on terminol 
ogy might well be international and take up the problem of developing standard Span- 
ish-English equivalents for difficult terms. For example, many Latin-Americans, 
especially in South America, employ such words as clanes, etnologia, and folklore very 
differently than is the case in North America or in Dr. Rubin de la Borbolla’s transla 
tion. At a time when interchange of ideas and translations are just getting underway, 
much future confusion could be avoided by standardization of usage. 


RALPH L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT LOS ANGELES 


On Growth and Form. D’Arcy WENTWORTH THOMPSON. (1116 pp., 2 pls., 554 figs. 
$12.50. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942.) 


The appearance of D’Arcy Thompson’s On Growth and Form in a new edition merits 
a word of appreciation. This imposing study has long since become a minor classic 
whose influence, unfortunately, has never been as great as it deserved. Its issue in an 
enlarged edition is, however, occasion more for rejoicing that it has once again become 
available than for weighing its merits long accepted. Its enormous detail, drawn from 
every brand of zoology and many aspects of physics and woven into a vast design, would 
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alone have distinguished it among scientific writings. But to these structural aspects 
of D’Arcy Thompsons’s opus must be added a philosophical penetration and a scientific 
equipment which serve to make this work a worthy example of the great tradition of 
English scholarship. All that remains for me to say is that Professor Thompson has 
enriched this new edition immeasurably and brought it up to date. Its basic principle 
that mathematics define and describe the dynamic aspects of the growth and form of 
organic structure is as true in 1942 as it was in 1916. 
H. L. SHAPIRO 
AMERICAN Museum OF NATURAL History 


A Study of History. ARNOLD J. ToynBEE. (Vols. 1-6. London, 1934-39.) 


Toynbee’s A Study of History is just that. It is a careful, voluminous, intelligent 
endeavor to find a recurrent pattern enabling a better understanding of the whole range 
of human history. Its focus of interest lies in civilizations, of which events and personali- 
ties are regarded as expressions or indices. Six volumes have appeared; about nine more 
are projected. 

The work has elicited interest inter-professionally and among laymen. Historians, 
while sometimes benevolent of its piecemeal merits, have on the whole left it alone be- 
cause it is too sociologic. Orthodox history still regards the comparative beyond its 
proper jurisdiction. Sociologists mostly appear still too unhistorical-minded, and some- 
times too blithely ignorant of history, to be able to assimilate the staggering mass of 
Toynbee’s varied and subtle historical material. The autodidact engineer-philosphy of 
Pareto, with its formulation of rediscovered old concepts in a terminology that seems 
new because of its arbitrariness, has made a greater splash in sociology. In its avowed 
preoccupation with culture as such, anthropology should theoretically be most con- 
cerned with Toynbee’s attempt. That it has not been, is presumably due to the timidity 
which many anthropologists still feel toward material which happens to come docu- 
mented instéad of self-recorded, and which thus inhibits them from cultivating the fer- 
tile domain of comparison which history shows little inclination to occupy—a domain, 
in fact, which Eduard Meyer formally ceded to anthropology in the preliminary volume 
of his last edition. Toynbee may fairly be described as a historian who has consciously 
entered this domain with the intent of developing it. 

Another characterization of his work would be as an endeavor to grapple empirically 
with the problem which was intuited but not set by Spengler because Spengler’s dog- 
matic genius was able only to give answers. By contrast, Toynbee insists that his pro- 
cedure is empirical; and in the main it is. A dominating pattern of thought has inevitably 
led him to considerable selection of material. Nevertheless, he tests his hypotheses step 
by step against evidence, and the evidence is given at enormous length; whence the 
six volumes without completion. Spengler he is highly critical of—in spite of a latent 
admiration—and in 4, p. 12 he acutely analyzes out a characteristic Spenglerian lapse 
of logic. 

Toynbee’s basic theme or hypothesis is that civilizations follow a pattern of origin, 
growth, breakdown, and disintegration; that in this pattern there are certain parallel 

processes at work; that these lead to certain characterizable stages; and that as civiliza- 
tions disintegrate, much of their content may enter into new civilizations whose rela- 
tion to their predecessors is definable. 
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The least tangible of this set of concepts are the effective processes of growth, such 
as challenge-and-response, withdrawal-and-return, and etherealization. These are all 
quasi-psychological. Challenge may lie in an environment, in a social survival situation, 
in a cultural problem. Withdrawal-and-return is abundantly illustrated by significant 
individual careers—Mohammed for instance—but its social parallel is more difficult 
to document with enough unequivocal cases. Etherealization, an unfortunate word, 
means simplification with increased efficiency (3, pp. 174-192); as the reduction of 
mixed-system writing to alphabetic writing by omissions according to a principle. There 
is an important concept here in spite of the term. 

With these fluid psychoid concepts Toynbee has not progressed far beyond many 
another philosopher of history or sociologist. The historian in him begins to come 
out when he characterizes the historica! stages in his pattern: such as the time of 
troubles, the universal state, the successor states, the Vélkerwanderung; or distinguishes 
between the functioning of the internal and external proletariat of a civilization. 

Some few societies or civilizations are wholly unrelated; the majority have some 
external relation. Some are “‘infra-affiliated’’ with others, through having for a time 
constituted the external proletariat of these; thus Hellenic of Minoan, Indic of Sumeric 
(through the Indus Valley having presumably once been a province of Sumeric culture, 
though outside its society). Others are “affiliated’’ through their internal proletariats. 
In this case the relation is through a “universal church,” which functions as a “‘chrysalis” 
between the parent and child civilizations. The “creative germs”’ that pass through this 
chrysalis—the metaphor mixing is not mine—may be indigenous or alien. They are 
indigenous when the universal church which serves as chrysalis originated among the 
ancestors of the society which carries the filial civilization: as Hindu civilization suc 
ceeding Indic, Arabic succeeding Syriac. When the germs are alien, the universal 
church which forms or launches the filial civilization has originated in another society; 
as Buddhism of the later Far East in the Indic culture, the Christianity of Europe in 
the Syriac. Or again there may be filial societies related to their parental ones through 
dominant minorities, like the Babylonic. Finally, there are ‘“‘abortive’’ societies which 
miscarried, like Scandinavian Viking; and “arrested” ones, which lived but were 
stunted, like Eskimo and Ottoman. 

It is evident that some of these concepts have a value that is wide even if it does 
not prove universal, but that they are old. Such are the political formulations of time 
of troubles, universal state, successor states, and coup-de-grace of invading Vélker- 
wanderung. The socio-religious concepts of the two kinds of proletariat and of the in- 
tended universal church which serves at once as the encapsulation of a moribund culture 
and the opportunity of birth of a new one, appear to be new, or at any rate are applied 
extensively and intensively for the first time. 

The proof of the value, and even of the validity, of concepts such as these is in the 
degree of regularity of their fit in specific cases, one after the other. Specific cases, in 
this instance, mean different civilizations. According to how these are delimited and 
segregated, we have more or fewer instances, and the fit of the conceptual pattern be- 
comes reasonably satisfactory, ambiguous, or forced and poor. We are touching here 
on an old problem: What constitutes “‘a civilization”? How do we define its beginning 
and end? Since every culture changes qualitatively constantly, how much change must 
there take place to constitute a “new” civilization?—areally or temporally? This is per- 
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haps an insoluble problem, and some no doubt consider it an unprofitable one. But it is 
a problem that fundamentally touches the whole understanding of culture. Toynbee 
definitely commits himself, recognizing about 30 civilizational entities. These are 
(1, p. 131; 1, p. 186; 4, p. 1): 

Abortive: Far Western Christian (Irish), Far Eastern Christian (Nestorian, etc.), 
Scandinavian (Viking), Syriac (but ct. below). 

Arrested: Polynesian, Eskimo, Nomadic (of Central Asia), Ottoman, Spartan. 

Wholly unrelated: Egyptiac, Andean; and Wholly unreiated to earlier: Sinic (old 
China), Minoan, Sumeric, Mayan. 

Infra-A filiated: Indic (to Sumeric), Hittite, Syriac (also under Abortive), Hellenic 
(to Minoan). 

Affiliated I, through alien church: Western, Orthodox Christian in the Near East, its 
Russian offshoot, Far Eastern in China, Far Eastern in Japan. 

Affiliated II, through indigenous church: Islamic Arabic; Islamic Iranic, which swal- 
lowed the last; Hindu (as distinct from Indic). 

Supra-A filiated (i.e., almost a continuation): Babylonic (to Sumeric), Yucatec (to 
Mayan), Mexic (ditto; swallowed Yucatec). 

Some exemplifications will clothe this skeleton list with more meaningful flesh. 

Egyptiac society reached its zenith in dynasties 4 and 5. Dynasties 6-10 were its 
time of troubles; 11 and 12, the universal state, corresponding to the Roman Age of the 
Antonines. The Hyksos constitute the Vélkerwanderung debacle. But dynasty 18 re- 
stored and resumed, much as if Justinian had fully and enduringly restored the Roman 
empire. 

Sumeric civilization, established early, and with Mohenjo-daro as a colonial daugh- 
ter, or sister culture, reached its time of troubles under Urukagina, Lugalzagisi, Sargon, 
and Naramsin, c. 2677-2517. Its universal state, consisting of Sumer and Akkad, was 
established c. 2298 by the Sumerian Ur-Engur and restored c. 1947 by the Amorite 
Hammurabi. The successor state was the Aryan Hyksos, who dominated Syria after 
Hammurabi; with its last convulsions marked by the sacking of Babylon by the Hittite 
Mursil c. 1750, and its conquest by the Kassites immediately after. 

Babylonic civilization embraced three states, Babylon, Assyria, Elam, and ended 
in 538 with the fall of the former. There is question whether the Babylonic civilization 
should be regarded as merely the “dead trunk” of the Sumeric. If so, Toynbee recog- 
nizes that parallel construals might bring down the number of true cultural entities 
from 30 to about 20. 

Minoan society had its time of troubles culminating with the first destruction of the 
palaces at the end of Middle Minoan II, c. 1800-1700. Then followed the thalassocracy 
of Minos as the universal state, until c. 1425 the Achaeans overthrew this and de- 
stroyed the palaces again to mark the end of L. M. II. From 1425 to 1125 is the inter- 
regnum between Minoan and Hellenic. Traces of the universal church which links 
societies standing in filial relation to Minoan are the mother-goddess worship, the death 
of Zeus, the double ax; and the Greek Mysteries and Orphism as a “ghost” of such a 
church. But Minoan civilization was “apparented” to Syriac as well as to Hellenic. 

It will be noted that Toynbee does not recognize any Roman society or civilization. 
He apportions this to the Hellenic and Western Christian ones. On the other hand, he 
carves out of the Hellenic course a separate Spartan entity, a pure conquest-society 
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parallel to the Central Asiatic Nomadic and Ottoman societies, which also were ar- 
rested. Both his data and his interpretations on this group are extremely interesting. 

His construal of Indian developments summarizes as follows. Mohenjo-daro being 
part of Sumeric, Indic culture was not autonomous or “unrelated” but “infra-affiliated.” 
Its universal state was the Gupta empire, 375-475, its successor states and Vélker- 
wanderung the Huns and their successors, 475-775. Its universal religion was Hindu- 
ism. About 800 Hindu civilization emerges with Sankara’s Vedanta, the extinction of 
Buddhism and Vedic sacrifice, the replacement of Prakrits by modern vernaculars, the 
beginnings of Rajput genealogies. If the “dead trunk” interpretation is admitted, 
Hindu civilization would of course be only the ossified prolongation of Indic. This is 
nearer the usual view; though the customary if vague recognition of ‘Mediaeval India”’ 
from about 800 on foreshadows Toynbee’s more decisive segregation. 

In China, a split in her history around the end of Han has been previously recog- 
nized, as by Spengler. For Sinic, the time of troubles is of course the Chan Hwo or period 
of Contending States, 479-221. The universal state is Ts’in and Han, 221-172 a.p.; 
the Vélkerwanderung or interregnum between Sinic and Far Eastern falls 172-280. The 
universal church through which the new Far Eastern civilization emerged is Mahayana 
Buddhism. All this is equivalent to recognizing pre-Buddhistic and Buddhistic 
China as two cultural entities in parent-child relation. 

Toynbee’s Syriac-Islamic picture is somewhat ambiguous. The Syriac society begins 
in the time of Solomon and Hiram, just after 1000. It includes the Hebrew contribution 
to religion. Its rise is marked by the dominance of Aramaic and the Alphabet over Ak- 
kadian and Cuneiform. It is really Syro-Iranian, with Syria dominant. Its universal 
state was the Achaemenian empire. However, the Achaemenian-Mazdaist-Magian 
religion is hardly given due place as a universal church by our author. His whole concept 
of Syriac civilization smacks strongly of Spengler’s Syro-Magian, and is almost as ill- 
defined. Interspersed are acute observations such as that Islam subsequently developed 
in a Syriac environment from which Hellenism had been expelled, and that Nestorian- 
ism represents an abortive Syriac reaction against Hellenism (1:83, 2:286)—that is, 
Hellenism as filially expressed in Orthodox Christianity. Syriac civilization finally de- 
veloped Islam as its universal church; the Abbasid caliphate—a “reintegration”’ of the 
Achaemenian empire—was its universal state; and the Turk, Mongol, Berber, and 
Carmathian Arab invasions of 975-1275 were its Vélkerwanderung. This means that 
the civilization was suspended for a full thousand years between Achaemenians and 
Abbasids—a startlingly unique historical concept, which is illustrated but not in the 
least proved by the analogy with the hedgehog which becomes a rigid ball when a dog 
approaches but afterwards resumes his course unchanged. 

Islamic society since 1275 is two-fold: Iranic and Arabic. The latter ended when the 
Turks took Cairo in 1517. 

The major American civilizations are treated passably on the basis of secondary 
sources. Andean society originated with the coastal Chimu and Nazca about 1-500, 
in the sixth century stimulated Tiahuanaco, underwent its time of troubles from 900- 
1000 to 1430 (though about 1100 there was a revival of culture on the coast, which was 
never lost again), and became the Inca universal state about 1430 under Pachacutec. 
The Maya First Empire is accepted as a genuine universal state with all cities under a 
central government on the authority of Gann and Thompson. The Yucatec and Mexic 
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are derived from it. Toynbee is not altogether blamable for unawareness of the uncer- 
tainty of the historical record which he construes here. Our technical works on ancient 
Mexico and Peru are unintelligible to any but specialists. The general books, in spite 
of pro forma warnings, try to make themselves readable by effacing instead of demarcat- 
ing the line between knowledge and guesses. Toynbee being an extraordinarily skilful 
historian, his deficiencies in this field chiefly mirror the deficiencies of Americanistic 
historical efforts. 

The Eskimo and the Polynesian are, with the Andean, the only wholly non-literate 
societies dealt with by Toynbee. He seems to have selected them because both met with 
an environmental challenge—the Arctic and great overseas distances—which they 
successfully overcame; but then had nothing left over with which to go on, so became 
“arrested.” Physical environment, in certain connections, plays large in Toynbee’s 
scheme of thought. Sometimes he goes far in accepting Pumpelly-Yale environmental 
determinism—his is a catholic mind. Sometimes he writes acutely and in detail as a 
historian eager to understand thoroughly the geographical frames in which his stories 
unfolded. However, even with a bias toward the geographical coloration of his non- 
literary societies he might have included the Pueblos, the American Northwest Coast, 
the Congo-West African culture—which surely has an entity beyond Islamic reflexes. 
Here too there were challenges amazingly responded to, and at least efforts toward 
universal states and religions. Evidently the Eskimo and Polynesians are part of the 
semi-romantic equipment which we acquire in childhood and which remains with us as 
common-stock knowledge; but the other peoples are merely part of the endless chaos of 
ethnography. We do not expect a Mediaevalist to know about Benin, or an Islamist 
about Hopi; but it would be a happy day if a comparative historian knew of both. 
How far the fault of not seeing significances in these cultures is Toynbee’s or the an- 
thropologists’, might be harder to judge. Some fault is undoubtedly ours. 

I have reviewed Toynbee’s culture entities in some detail, rather than his pattern 
formula; but one is implicit in the other. There is just so much organized cultural mani- 
festation extant in the world, or known to us, and a universal scheme must account for 
substantially all of it. If this mass of manifestation segregated into fifteen cases of 
historical entities, their recurrent and explicative pattern would obviously be different 
than if there are thirty. But we all control at least one or more specific cultures, and can 
estimate from an author’s treatment of these how satisfactorily he is likely to have 
treated the rest. On the contrary, discussion of any generic explanation pattern or 
formula tends quickly to resolve itself into a dealing with definitions or logic of concepts 
like universal church, Vélkerwanderung, response to challenge, withdrawal, or ethereal- 
ization, and then the words fly thick and interminably. The first business of the histo- 
rian is to deal with concrete phenomena; and Toynbee is first of all a historian, and an 
excellent one, though he also tries to be more: the interpreter of human history. 

As a solution of an endlessly intricate Gordian knot, his formula, like any other, is 
foredoomed to formal failure, or at least to be largely inadequate. He perhaps knows 
this in his heart. The value of his book lies in the significance of its parts, and in their 
illumination of specific masses of phenomena. Universal churches, for instance, vary 
so much that they coincide in only a relatively small common denominator. What is 
significant in them is their pattern of aiming at the universal, of detaching themselves 
from local cult or tribal custom, of formulating a general philosophy and trying to harden 
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this into a creed, of seeking an adjustment on some basis with a universal social and 
political fabric, and a conscious expression in a universal language which is thereby 
elevated also into the supernational medium, potential or actual, of a great culture. 
This is as true, in pattern if not in success, of Nestorianism, Manichaeism, Mithraism, 
Jainism as of Christianity, Buddhism, or Islam, and separates them immeasurably, as 
historical forces, from the infinite array of merely ethnic religions. That there are argu- 
ably transitional cases, like Judaism, Shinto, the Church of England, later Hellenism, 
Gnosticism, enriches the problem without detracting from the significance of the pat- 
terning in the phenomena—inherent patterning, here, and not a formula. It is in the 
imaginative, often unconventional, recognition of such patternings, which express 
themselves recurrently in variety, that Toynbee shows himself to be not only a pene- 
trating historian, but, what is rarer, a fruitfully comparative one. His formal scheme 
will presumably go the way of all sociologic fit-alls. Actually, however he himself may 
regard it, this scheme has served him well as a scaffold from which to rear a most stimu- 
lating structure of fertile interpretation of a large part of human history. 

The three thousand or so pages that have already appeared are too long. But it is 
easy to see why the work could not have been condensed without verging toward 
sterility. The author’s mind is associational; if it were not, he would have chosen nar- 
rower tasks. Some of his best is in excursuses and sub-appendices, or in long quotations 
from illuminating sources which lie off the standard highways; or of philosophers rang- 
ing from Plato to General Smuts. Citations are, if possible, in the original: it is a difficult 
book for the unilingualist to attempt. Nor can the style be called easy to read. It is a 
mixture of felicities, richness, dilatation through encapsulation of subsidiaries and 
qualifications, and slow dilatation in an effort to be clear in spite of the tortuous path 
followed. It is at any rate a style adequate to its purpose. And this purpose is large; its 
execution, marked by illuminating insight. 

A. L. KROEBER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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North America 


Barnett, H. G. The Southern Extent of Totem Pole Carving (Pacific Northwest Quarterly. pp. 
379-389, October, 1942). 

Bennett, John, Harvey L. Smith and Herbert Passin. Food and Culture in Southern Illinois (Ameri- 
can Sociological Review 7, No. 5. pp. 645-660. 1942). 

Bryan, Kirk and Joseph H. Toulouse, Jr. The San Jose Ceramic Culture and Its Relation to a 
Puebloan Culture in New Mexico (American Antiquity 8, No. 3. pp. 269-280, 6 pls. Menasha, 
1943). 

Chesky, Jane. The Witkita (The Kiva 8, No. 1. pp. 3-5, 1 pl. Tucson: Arizona State Museum, 
1943). 

Cohen, Felix S. Derecho Indigena: Contribucion Espanola al sistema legal de los Estados Unidos (20 
pp. illus. Washington: Dept. of Interior, 1943). 

Cressman, L. S. Archaeological Researches in the Northern Great Basin (Publication 538, Carnegie 
Institution. 158 pp. 102 figs. $4 cloth, $3 paper. Washington, 1942). 

Dutton, Bertha P. A Hisory of Plumbate Ware (Papers of the School of American Research. 50 
pp. 12 pls. Santa Fe: Archaeological Institute of America, 1943). 

Fenton, Wm. Fish Drives among the Cornplanter Seneca (Pennsylvania Archeologist 12, No. 3, pp. 
48-53, 2 figs. 1942). 

Hack, John T. Antiquity of the Finley Site (American Antiquity 8, No. 3. pp. 235-241. Menasha, 
1943). 

Harper, Allan G. Las Tierras de los Indios en los Estados Unidos (54 pp., illus. Washington: Dept. 
of Interior, 1943). 

Harrington, M. R. A Glimpse of Pomo Archeology (Masterkey 17, No. 1. pp. 9-12, 1 pl. Los Ange- 
les: Southwest Museum, 1942). 

Howard, Edgar B. Finley Site: Discovery of Yuma Points in situ near Eden, Wyoming (American 
Antiquity 8, No. 3. pp. 224-234, 6 figs., 4 tabs., 4 pls. Menasha, 1943). 

Indian Linguistics in the Edward E. Ayer Collection. North America and Middle America, 2 vols. 
(Chicago: The Newberry Library, 1941). 

Joseph, Alice. Physician and Patient, with Special Regard to the Relationship between White Physi- 
cians and Indian Patients (Applied Anthropology 1, No. 4. pp. 1-6. Boston, 1942). 

Kimball, Solon T. and John H. Provinse. Navajo Social Organization in Land Use Planning (Ap- 
plied Anthropology 1, No. 4. pp. 18-25. Boston, 1942). 

Leh, Leonard. Two Archaeological Workshops in Boulder, Colorado (Southwestern Lore 8, No.4. pp. 
42-48. Gunnison, 1943). 

Lewis, Oscar. The Effects of White Contact upon Blackfoot Culture with Special Reference to the role 
of the Fur Trade (Monographs of the American Ethnological Society VI. 73 pp. $1.50. New 
York: J. J. Augustin, 1942). 

Martin, Paul S. The Su Site: Excavations at a Mogollon Village, Western New Mexico, Second Sea 
son, 1941 (Anthropological Series 32, No. 2. pp. 101-271, 48 figs., 11 maps. Chicago: Field 
Museum of Natural History, 1943). 

Master pieces of Primitive American Art. 1. Sculptured Fetish. 11. Antique Pueblo Embroidery (2 pls. 
Santa Fe: Laboratory of Anthropology, 1942). 

Passin, Herbert. Culture Change in Southern Illinois (Rural Sociology 7, No. 3. pp. 303-317. 1942). 

Postlethwaite, W. W. Indians and Spaniards in the Southwest (Southwestern Lore 8, No. 4. pp. 
48-52. Gunnison, 1943). 

Ray, Verne F. Culture Elements Distributions: XXII. Plateau (Anthropological Records 8, No. 2. 
pp. 99-257. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942). 
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Recent Advances in American Archaeology (Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 86, 
No. 2. pp. 205-327, Illus. $1.00. Philadelphia, 1943). 

Renaud, E. G. Rio Grande Points (Southwestern Lore 8, No. 3. pp. 33-36. Gunnison: Colorado 
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Schulman, Edmund. Variations between Ring Chronologies in and near the Colorado River Drainage 
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Stirling, Matthew W. Origin Myth of Acoma and Other Records (Bureau of American Ethnology 
Bulletin 135. viii, 123 pp., 17 pls., 8 figs. Washington, 1942) 

Swanton, John R. Source Material on the History and Ethnology of the Caddo Indians (Bureau of 
Ethnology Bulletin 132. 332 pp., 19 pls., 5 figs. Washington, 1942). 

Sullivan, Robert J. The Ten’a Food Quest (Catholic University of America Anthronological Series 
11. xxii, 142 pp., 2 pls. Washington, 1942). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


REJCHARD’S CHANT OF WANING ENDURANCE 


In a recent article Gladys A. Reichard' proposes a rather curious transla- 
tion of the Navaho chantway name xa’ne‘Inéhe’. The myth on which she 
bases her translation Chant of Waning Endurance is the well known story of 
@iké-h néAehé maiden-who-time-and-again-is-transformed-into-a-bear, for 
short, the Changing-Bear-Maiden. This story she quotes from Matthews? 
who, as far as } can find in the pages quoted, has not assigned the story to any 
specific chantway legend, much less to xa’ne‘tnéhe’ which he does not mention 
at all. Dr. Matthews may have inclined to assign the story to one of the 
branches’ of zitkiZi mountain topway but, for reasons of his own, avoided a 
definite assignment. 

From the arrangement of Dr. Matthews’ material, however, we are per- 
mitted to infer that his informant felt he must preserve the individual charac- 
ter of the story. It is therefore not linked up with chapter III of the Legends* 
but serves as a kind of preamble to it. Again, I find a similar arrangement in 
the U pward-reaching-way legend,® but here the story appears as an appendix 
to na-yé’’e’ Monsterway, for the purpose of showing that the Changing-Bear- 
Maiden monster, too, had to be disposed of. 

Searching farther a text® in the vernacular of zitkizi ba’4°zi “female branch 
of Mountaintopway” records that the older of two sisters “who married 
Bear-man”’ met one of the brothers of ““Changing-Bear-Maiden” on her wan- 
derings to escape Bear-Man. Only parts of the story of Changing-Bear- 
Maiden are told here, perhaps to indicate that the bear of any description is 
paramount in Mountaintopway. Most natives of the by-ways will feel that 
way, I believe. Try it out with ’ei @’iké-h nddehé xaninigi xa-d6° de-zt’i’? 
Where does that so called changing-bear-maiden (story) start from? The reply 
will be a reference to zitkizi Mountaintopway in general, or specifically to 
zitkiZi ba’4°Zi female branch of this chantway. 

I also found the story in good detail among the ma’i' Zo'l-AoSi (-gi) 


1 Gladys A. Reichard, The Transtation of Two Navaho Chant Words, (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
cist, henceforth abbreviated AA) 44, 1942, pp. 421-424. 

2 Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends (Memoirs, American Folk Lore Society, No. 5, 
1897), pp. 92-103. 

3 Cf. op. cit., note 90, p. 229, and par. 286, p. 103 where his informant explains the name of 
te- yahne- yani (my transcription) one-reared-under-ground. This, we know, occurs as the third 
or fourth word of various chantway songs. 4 Op. cit., pp. 104 and foll. 

5 In English text only. 6 In Ms. form. 

7 The enclitic -gi “concerning” may be added. In folklore stories coyote is usually revived by 
wind and thunder people of the skies after he has been killed for his nuisances. The story of 
Changing-Bear-Maiden follows this pattern after coyote, her husband, has been killed. 
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“trotting (or traveling) coyote” stories. Finally, the so called Figurine com- 
plex* of Navaho ceremonialism, largely based on Mountaintopway, takes 
notice of Changing-Bear-Maiden. This wide distribution of the theme, 
namely, the life race between Changing-Bear-Maiden and her younger 
brother can scarcely warrant a translation of xa’ne‘Inéhe as a Chant of Waning 
Endurance or that “the younger brother barely makes it” as Reichard inter- 
prets. 

On that score almost any legend of Navaho chantways would allow the 
foreign interpretation of a hero “just making it.’”’ The exploits of Enemy 
Slayer, of the hero of Navaho-Windway, of Red Antway, Shooting way or 
any other chantway in the Navaho scheme suggest narrow escapes of their 
heroes by a pre-arranged plan of “deities” or supernaturals. In every instance, 
however, it is clear that the hero “‘makes it’’ quite handily. 

Ceremonial practice too does not warrant a Chant of Waning Endurance 
based on the story of Changing-Bear-Maiden. The purpose of stories like the 
Tracking Bear, of the Girl-who-Married-Bear-Man, and of Changing-Bear- 
Maiden is primarily to show that the bear may and can be an etiological 
factor in case of harm or indisposition. If this factor is disclosed the case is 
turned over to one of the branches of zitkizi. The ceremonial will then be con- 
ducted in the “angry-way” ritual to ward off the effects of an attack and then 
to be followed by a “holy-way”’ ritual® to render the patient immune to further 
attack from the bear. The xa’ne‘tnéhe: is not concerned with these two rituals, 
but employs just one ritual, the x6¢6°Zi ghostway ritual, because it is “‘ex- 
clusively directed against ghosts” of deceased natives.’ An attack by Chang- 
ing-Bear-Maiden in the shape of a live bear wouldn’t remind a native of a 
ghost. He would take to his heels and never allow his endurance to wane until 
he reached safety! 

It is not quite correct to say that juxtaposition of the prefixes xa’a- does 
not occur. It does, for instance, occur in: xa’ané*h there is out-moving; 
xa’azna out-moving has been accomplished; xand’ané-h time and again there 
is out-moving (from a valley to the mountain, from a pit or cellar, and so on). 
We need not postulate here that the second prefix -’a be dropped and trans- 
ferred “to the following sonant”’ of -nel-. The language accepts juxta-position 
of xa’a-, then postulates a d-form of the stem in the Iterative -né-h, a tense 
which Reichard does not include" in her tense scheme for Navaho. 

Prefixes very often may be glottalized to indicate a suppressed vowel or 
other element and do not transfer the -’- to the following consonant of a 


§ This Figurine complex is in Ms. form. 

* Cf. Haile, Navaho Chantways and Ceremonials (AA 40, 1938), pp. 639-652. 

© See Haile, Navaho U pward-reaching Way and Emergence Place (AA 44), p. 415. 

" Loc. cit., p. 421. Her momentary, present, inceptive tenses do not include the accepted 


Ipf-Opt and Us-It tenses found in Navaho. 
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secondary syllable. For example, na’iika-di- a herder; . . . xa’do-né‘t there will 
be moving out of- - -(a hogan). Hence xa’- of xa’ne‘inéhe is properly glot- 
talized, whereas xa- of xaZi-ndi cannot be treated in the same manner. On the 
other hand the orthography xane‘Inéhe’ involves much unnecessary and un- 
warranted speculation, in order to satisfactorily explain why the secondary 
syllable must be -ne‘l-. 

Pleading for the “phenomenal power’”’ of prefixes to disguise “themselves 
by contraction” Reichard then finds ’a-nini- disguised in -ne: of “‘the third 
person singular.” This is a big dose even for -n-. On its face value -nini- repre- 
sents terminative ni- plus completive -ni- one of which disappears in her 
scheme. Terminative-completive nini-, however, has the happy decency of 
leaving a clear trace of itself and is not absorbed by a simple -n-, especially 
since this supposedly takes care of a suppressed -’a-. If nini- is “essentially an 
inceptive prefix’’ and means “barely” it is difficult to reconcile this with 
known verb forms like nizni-ya “he came and stood (there)”. There is no con- 
notation of “barely”’ getting there and standing erect, nor did this person “be- 
gin’”’ to come. He came and stood, say, before a group. We see no justification in 
looking for “disguised” elements of the Reichard findings in Navaho verbs. 
If properly understood, prefixes have a knack of always revealing themselves 
consistently. Why then plead for an exceptional case in xa’ne"Inéhe: and then 
build up a translation for it “he is wearing out but just manages to endure to 
the end’’? Her antecedents do not justify this translation. 

In xa’ne‘Inéhe- pre-stem -!- can hardly be passed off as a “‘classifier.’’ Just 
what does it classify? I get the impression, too, that Reichard is inclined to 
treat pre-stem -l- as syllabic, hence her syllabification, if I interpret her cor- 
rectly, xa-ne’-l-né-h. Students of Navaho linguistics will object to this treat- 
ment of pre-stem -!-, because they have found this element universally carried 
by the secondary syllable preceding the stem syllable, in this case -ne'l- is 
monosyllabic not dissyllabic -ne-l-. However, there is an accepted rule that 
Navaho stems which require this pre-stem element must show it in personal 
forms of all tenses. That accounts for quotations of the -!- element for the 
Ipf. only, thus, -Inéh or -na’, -nah to “suffice, reach’”” and covers all 
tenses in momentaneous actions. If continuative actions are extended to other 
tenses than the Ipf., this should be indicated, otherwise it is taken for granted 
that a continuative Ipf. only is involved. The stem -iné-h of xa’ne‘inéhe: is a 
cont. Ipf., because the action or condition is continued over a period of time. 
Reichard’s" inceptive -f-né-h shows no pre-stem -}- while all other tenses do. 

Incidentally “‘inceptive”’ forms may occur in Navaho, but we know of no 
inceptive tense. Here are inceptive forms: difiné-h Ipf. you are getting (be- 
ginning to get) tired; dinéina’ Pf. I began to get tired; dindé-Inah F. he'll get 


2 Cf. AA 44, p. 407, where the stem is fully explained. 3 Loc. cit., p. 421. 
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tired; difitnmah Us. you usually begin to get tired; fdffitnah It. time and again 
you start to tire out; diné:Iné-h lago! Opt. don’t tire out by any chance! Thus 
inceptive forms occur in ali tenses when a momentaneous action or condition 
is to be expressed. The prefix di-, not the stem, is the “inceptive” element of 
this verb. 

I get the impression that Reichard and her informants from various dis- 
tricts of the reservation confuse similar verb stems of a different conceptual 
background."® Tiredness just quoted employs the very same stem in appearance 
for a momentaneous condition as does the “sufficiency or reaching a goal” 
stem does. Pre-stem -l- also appears in both stems. There is a difference how- 
ever in handling prefixes for “tiredness,” either incipient di- plus prospective 
completive -n- to yield high di-fil-, or continuative na’- “here and there” plus 
terminative -n- and completive -nl- to yield na’Afl- or na’inf‘l-. The prefix 
xa- upward, out of . . . is not employed with this stem. None of us will, there- 
fore, object to “tiredness”’ if that is to be synonymous for “waning endurance.” 
But why ignore this prefix xa- in the translation? To be sure “Upward-Waning- 
Endurance”’ will not do! Nor will any of us who take Navaho studies seriously 
accept “out” of English “‘tire or wear out’’ as an equivalent of the Navaho 
prefix xa-! Essential “‘linguistic points” like prefixes of this category simply 
must be considered if our translations of Navaho “words” are to be approxi- 
mately accurate. More especially if the name of a chantway legend and cere- 
monial like xa’ne‘Inéhe’ is concerned. 

On the basis then of the “‘Changing-Bear-Maiden” story does Reichard 
seriously demand of us to accept her translation of ‘Waning Endurance” for 
the Navaho xa’ne‘Inéhe’? Linguistically, too, serious students will find little 
to substantiate her claim that ‘Waning Endurance”’ is implied in this Chant- 
way name. xa’ne‘Inéhe’ is a name of, not a “word” occurring in, a chantway 
ceremonial. 

In xaZi-nai the enclitic -i is not the common relativizer employed to noun- 
alize verbs, but is a place relative'® meaning “where, the place of” so that 
xaZi'ndi can mean nothing else than “the place where emergence was accom- 
plished” or “upward-arrival-movement-was-completed-there’’ for short the 


 Reichard’s “momentary,” present, inceptive and past tenses are uncalled for. One may 
of course differentiate between actions and conditions which consider the moment of time or con- 
tinue in time—our momentaneous-continuative tense forms. These are not new tenses by any 
means. So too inceptive-completive actions are expressed in prefixal elements rather than in per- 
sonal and impersonal forms of the tenses. 

% This point may cause confusion. Verb stems identical in appearance and behavior will un- 
doubtedly tax a student’s ingenuity. Informants will assist, as a matter of course, in unraveling 
the various meanings of apparently similar stems. I am much inclined, like the late Dr. Sapir was, 
in postulating “‘new’’ stems for conceptually different stems. 

6 Cf. Haile, Learning Navaho, vol. II (1942), p. 8. Incidentally Reichard quotes vol. I of this 
work as of 1942, instead of 1941. 17 Cf. Haile (AA 44), p. 411. 
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emergence place. Keeping this place relative in mind the term xaZi'ndi cannot 
mean simply “the emergence” or the “story'* or myth or the Emergence,” 
because the emergence and its story is conceived as an accomplished fact at 
“emergence place.” 

Specific place names are not basic to Navaho chantway names. For exam- 
ple, xaZi-ndikeh “guided by emergence place” or xaZi-ndiZi and xaZi-ndie 
“‘in-the-emergence-place-way” are preposterous both to natives as well as to 
foreign students of Navaho chantway ceremonials. The latter, after some 
studies in the field, will not think of connecting a Navaho ceremonial complex 
with a specific place name. Incidentally, too, Reichard’s finding that “dji-- is 
a combination of dji- and f-” and “is conjugated with an inflectional prefix f- 
or na- . . . so that dhi-f becomes djij” cannot be taken seriously. The 3* prefix 
is not conjugated with an inflectional prefix -f- or né-. Nor is the Navaho 
d*- sound followed by an aspirational release, meaning that a dh*- sound does 
not occur. Her dhi-f should at best be di-f-. Likewise, even her rather ob- 
solete Navaho orthography of djij is unable to conceal that two -Zi-subject 
carriers are involved, one the regular -Zi-, the other a -Zi- reduced to -2- (her 
-j-). Two subject carriers in one 3* or polite form are not found in Navaho 
personal forms of the verb. 

Mary Wheelwright whom Reichard quotes in her article for “material on 
x6j6dji or Blessing Chant” is not much interested in Navaho linguistics and 
her rendering of Hozhonji’® is about as good or bad as Reichard’s own x¢jédji. 
Wheelright does not call x626°Zi the “Blessing rite,’”’ but says on that page that 
“the myth material of the Hozhonji is from the Navajo Creation Myth, or 
Story of the Emergence.” My first impression on reading Reichard’s quotation 
of Wheelwright’s statement was that one ought to be justified in accepting her 
quotation of an author as reasonably reliable. After finding ‘“‘misquotes” else- 
where in her article I also checked up on the Wheelwright dictum for two rea- 
sons. One, because Miss Wheelwright usually preferred ““Navajo” to our Nao- 
aho ; another because she never bothered much about the differentiation between 
“chant” and “‘rite,”’ as far as I could gather from her correspondence and con- 
versation. 

Such misquotation of an author is enough to make anybody’s “endurance 
wane.”’ However Blessingway is not a chant in Navaho conception, but a 
single rite or ceremonial containing many ceremonies. Miss Wheelwright’s 
statement that it “is from the story of the Emergence” cannot be substantiated 
and Blessingway must be kept separate from the story of the Emergence and 
from chantway legends. 


18 The English version by Matthews, Navaho Legends, p. 5, as Reichard quotes, is not to be 
found there. Matthews, op. c*t., note 43, p. 219 calls attention to the true translation of xaZf- ndi. 

% Mary C. Wheelwright, Navajo Creation Myth (Navajo Religion Series, Vol. I, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, 1942), p. 165. 
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All students of Navaho linguistics and ceremonialism will agree with 
Reichard that “linguistic points must be thoroughly understood.” But when 
she “aims to clear up certain Linguistic confusion” by her analysis and trans- 
lations she only adds to confusion. If she can persuade herself to understand 
certain linguistic points of Navaho, she may then decide to honor xa’ne"Inéhe’ 
with a better translation than “Chant of Waning Endurance” and scrap this 
for a saner “Upward-reaching-way.” Obviously, too, she did not understand 
the meaning of xaZi‘ndi “emergence place.’’ Otherwise she would not have 
chosen this place name as one of “Two Navaho Chant Words.” 


BERARD HAILE 
St. MICHAELS, ARIZONA 


THE BLOWPIPE IN PERSIA AND INDIA 


I understand that at present the blowpipe has been recorded from the Bay 
of Bengal, Ceylon, Indonesia and the New World. It was also certainly known 
in Persia in the thirteenth century and probably earlier; and there is some, 
although not positive, evidence for its use in northern India about the eighth 
century B.C. 

Jalalu’d Din Rimi, in his Mathnawi (VI. 4578),' datable about A.D. 1260, 
describing the divine hero as a host in himself, compares him to “a hundred 
thousand men concealed in a single man, a hundred bows and arrows concealed 
in a single blowpipe.”” That is to say, of course, that it is as if with a hundred 
breaths at once he could project a hundred arrows at once, these breaths or 
blowings corresponding to the “‘bows” from which the arrows would otherwise 
be let fly. There may be an implicit analogy of the blowpipe to the mouth and 
the arrows to words. The word for “blowpipe”’ is ndwak, for which Steingass, 
Persian Dictionary, gives among other meanings “tube through which an 
arrow is projected.” The word appears also in Bates, Dictionary of the Hindee 
Language, with the meanings “a tube, canal, the tube through which an arrow 
is projected; an arrow; a bee’s sting’’;? it appears to be connected with Skr. 
nau, ship or boat, for which in its Hindi form Bates gives as the first meaning 
“anything long and hollow within,” and would correspond in form to Skr. 
navika, “pertaining to a ship’’; it will not be overlooked that the most primitive 
boats are conspicuously long and hollowed out. 


1 For the text see Gibb Memoriai New Series (IV. 5), p. 537, and for the translation ib. (IV. 6 
p. 511. 

2 The Hindi Sabdasdgara regards the word as of Persian origin and gives only the meanings 
“arrow” and “sting,” but cites Bihari, Satsai (238) ndvaka sara-se laya-kai, for which Lalli-ji-lal’s 
likd gives navaka ke tira se lagdye, which seems to mean “taking up an arrow from its navak,” and 
to imply that some kind of container is meant. Fallon, Hindustani-English Dictionary, considers 
ndvak a Hindi word, and gives only the meanings “an arrow or its barb.” 
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Rather more doubtful evidence is afforded for India, much earlier, in the 
Brahmana portion of the Taittiriya Samhita (VI. |. 3.5.)* in which arrows are 
“derived” from the primordial solar weapon, Indra’s bolt (vajra), the equiva- 
lent of the xepavvds of Zeus. We are told that Indra cast his bolt at Vrtra 
(the dragon) and that it fell into three parts, of which one became the ritual 
wooden sword of the priest, one the chariot and one the sacrificial post, while 
“the slivers that were within it were dispersed and became arrows; and that is 
why arrows are so called” (ye antah-Sard aSiryanta, te Sard abhavan, tat Sar- 
dndm Saratvam). My version differs slightly from Keith’s (HOS. 19.488) who 
starts with the words “The internal arrows . . . ”’ and adds in a footnote that 
“The bolt is conceived, it seems, as containing arrows within it, which become 
Sara grass or reeds, used for arrows.”’ The important point is that the arrows 
are originally within the bolt; the text leaves us in no doubt about this.‘ 

If now we should wish to argue that the text is evidence for a contemporary 
knowledge of the blowpipe we should lay stress on the expression antah-Sard, 
for which “internal arrows” is a perfectly good rendering; and add that the 
vajra, which coincides with the Axis Mundi, has many forms, some even verbal, 
and that it can be thought of as a reed, and therefore as hollow, that the Axis 
Mundi is a passage-way for the “breaths,” and that the evil power is sometimes 
not struck with a weapon but blown or blasted away. It would not be incon- 
sistent with the whole conception if the bolt had sometimes been thought of as 
a blowpipe. But there is no positive evidence that it was so thought of. 

If, on the other hand, we want to argue against the text as evidence for a 
knowledge of the blowpipe, we shall point out that Indian arrows are made of 
reeds (Sara, isika etc.) and are always thought of as pulled out of the reed 
(when they are gathered), as if from a sheath; and this, with the parallel 
simile of the sloughing of the snake skin, is a metaphor of the birth of the 
“new man” from the old, in the religious sense; “pulled out of” the reed implies 
that the arrow, or at any rate a part of it, was originally in the reed, and since 
that TS. text quoted above goes on to identify the bolt with the Sara reed it 
may be that nothing more is intended than to “derive” the arrows from the 
archetypa! reed from which it is separated or flies off. 

The Indian evidence can be given only for what it is worth; the Persian 
evidence is indisputable, and adds to our knowledge of the distribution of the 
blowpipe. 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 
Boston MusEvuM OF FINE ARTS 


3 For the text see the Biblioteca Indica edition, Vol. VI, p. 8; and for the translation, Keith in 
Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. 19, p. 488. 

4 The parallel version in the Satapatha Brahmana 1.2.4.1, the point of the bolt is broken off, 
and becomes “the arrow’’ (Sara) accordingly; there is no suggestion that the arrow was “within” 
the bolt. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


REGARDING MIDWESTERN ARCHAEOLOGICAL TAXONOMY 


Of certain questions which have arisen regarding the midwestern archaeological 
taxonomic method (erroneously called the McKern method) there are two, originating 
on the ethnological side of the imaginary fence, which, although asked repeatedly, 
have received scant attention and have prompted no published answers. These ques- 
tions might be stated as follows: (1) what is the basis for the arbitrary division of cul- 
ture into four types or classes (focus, aspect, phase, and pattern); and (2) what are 
these classes in terms of ethnological equivalents? Inasmuch as these questions involve 
the whole matter of cultural concept, and may reflect to some extent the feeling that 
ethnology and archaeology may be out of step on their march toward identical major 
objectives, I should like to submit this brief, pertinent discussion in evidence of a 
sincere effort to supply the erstwhile missing answers. 

Four classes of culture, ranging from the most detailed to the most general, were 
selected as convenient arbitrary divisions, but specifically because that number satis- 
fied demands which had been created by a lack of precise, orderly terminology in the 
existing midwestern field. That is to say, four divisions were apparent from several 
attempts at local classification before the problem of general taxonomy was attacked. 
Naturally, those interested in constructing a broad taxonomic frame on which to hang 
local classifications had no specific number of hooks in mind, but equipped the structure 
adequately to take care of all existing cultural categories. The form resulting from ini- 
tial efforts actually proposed five classes, but the most general of these, the ‘‘base,” 
was later eliminated; and although it was finally reinstated, it has served little or no 
purpose as yet and is generally omitted from classifications. 

To cite a single example of how the four classes were determined, selecting the ex- 
ample from a field with which I am particularly familiar, research at many sites in 
Wisconsin had demonstrated the fact that the effigy mounds were manifestations of a 
distinct cultural division which became known as the Effigy Mound culture. However, 
the Effigy Mound sites of the Buffalo Lake region supplied abundant evidence that the 
culture here in its detail varied appreciably from the detailed culture apparent in, let 
us say, the Horicon Marsh district. Students began to speak of the Buffalo Lake cul- 
ture, Horicon culture, and similar variants of the Effigy Mound culture, and to recog- 
nize the characteristic traits of each. Comparisons of these trait complexes with the 
evidence collected from the field at large soon demonstrated the cultural relationship 
of the Effigy Mound culture to a more general pattern of wide geographical distribution 
which had become generally known as the Woodland culture. But the Effigy Mound 
manifestation was comparatively more similar to certain other Woodland varieties 
first known in the region around Lake Michigan than to any of the remaining varieties 
within the general culture, and so there came into use the term: Lake Michigan culture. 

This vague and varying use of the word “culture” to describe manifestations which 
were so unlike in scope and character, of which some were culturally correlative—but 
in different degree, while others lay wholly outside the specific field of relationship, 
led logically and necessarily to taxonomy. Class names were selected to differentiate 
between a general culture scheme and the various degrees of culture within that scheme, 
as previously noted from studies of comparative data. Thus, the Buffalo Lake, Effigy 
Mound, Lake Michigan, and Woodland “cultures,” for example, became the Buffalo 
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Lake Focus of the Effigy Mound Aspect of the Lake Michigan Phase of the Woodland 
Pattern. 

In short, the choice of four classes was found to be practical in that they met 
classificatory requirements dictated by field and laboratory facts. The more far-reach- 
ing reasons underlying these factual requirements involve factors which may to some 
extent be ethnological, but which probably relate more importantly to psychology. In 
any case, the human mind, as demonstrated by mental varieties engaged in many fields 
of thought other than archaeology, including ethnology, appears to require a subdivi- 
sion of any expansive subject field into often unnatural but always logical parts to 
facilitate examining the broader complexity in separate, simpler divisions, piece by 
piece; and that arrangement which adequately serves one mind seems to serve others in 
that field equally well. And so, the arbitrariness of taxonomy in one field parallels that 
in another. One might ask: why the particular number employed in the biological or 
any other taxonomic method? But a more proper question would be: does the particular 
number of type classes selected serve the taxonomic purpose to best advantage? 

Inasmuch as arbitrariness is not an exclusive possession of midwestern archaeolo- 
gists, I am tempted to respond to the second question: what is a focus, a phase, and so 
on, in terms comparable to those applied by ethnologists to type varieties of human 
society or culture—with the Yankee answer: what are the definitions for these eth- 
nological divisions? What is a tribe? What, other than in terms of complexes of traits 
for each, are divisions such as the Dakota or Chiwere, the Northern Plains or Central 
Eskimo, the Southwestern Culture Area? Obviously in these cases we are not dealing 
primarily with political groups, although a tribe in instances may be such. Exclusive of 
certain “tribes,’’ we are not considering social entities of any kind. Primarily we are 
concerned with varieties of culture as visualized from a comparative study of traits, 
whether associated with political or social entities or independent of them. Even the 
term “tribe,” as constantly employed, may reflect a socio-political, cultural, or even 
traditional concept. The term has been applied to types of groupings as remotely alike 
as the Menomini and the Ojibwa. No one would suggest that the Ojibwa is a political 
group, and few would defend the statement that it is even an economic entity. In vary- 
ing degrees it denotes linguistic or cultural similarities, and to an important extent it 
is purely traditional. 

To complicate matters, the ethnological classification has been shaped largely on a 
basis of the single culture trait of language. If this were purely a linguistic classification 
as it probably is to a specialist in that field, its purpose would be clear and justifiable; 
but the study of the more geographically intact of such linguistic divisions has been 
made largely on a basis of the entire culture involved, and the divisions have come to 
be considered as cultural regardless of the linguistic terminology. However, when lan- 
guage and culture aside from language have been found to introduce conflicting eie- 
ments into the classification, as is almost invariably true in the case of fundamental 
linguistic stocks, and equally true for many of their subdivisions, a culture-by-area 
terminology has been devised quite independent of the language or languages spoken. 
Nevertheless, the more specialized, local divisions of culture continue to be known solely 
by their linguistic names regardless of cultural ties. Finally, such terms as “Eskimo” 
have racial as well as cultural and linguistic connotations. 

This ethnological confusion has troubled archaeologists to a certain extent, since 
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they looked to ethnology for a pattern of terminology. The linguistic terms were en- 
tirely foreign to the nature and substance of archaeological data, and could be justifi- 
ably applied to archaeological manifestations only in instances. The culture-area 
terms were not applicable since areal distribution usually involves overlapping, and in- 
variably changes in time, whereas culture from the archaeological angle has a broad 
temporal perspective. Consequently, in field after field, archaeology has had to shape 
its own cultural taxonomy. 

Considering these facts, the ethnologist is in a poor position to suggest that archae- 
ological cultural terms should closely parallel his own mixed terminology. The focus 
may in instances correspond to a tribe, but fails to do so in other instances because the 
focus represents what is known of a cultural division whereas the tribe may represent 
a political, traditional, or other concept. Similarly, the aspect may in instances conform 
to such groups as the Chiwere, Dhegiha, or Iroquois (Confederacy), but only in the 
sense and to the extent that these linguistically named divisions have cuJtural charac- 
ter. 

The phase in instances closely parallels the initial subdivision of culture implied in 
a “culture area,” although the areal limitation can not apply in archaeology, even where 
the culture is exclusive in the area, without a corresponding time limitation. For exam- 
ple, the historic Eskimo culture is generally conceived as including several cultural 
subdivisions any one of which, as the Central Eskimo, seems to bear a phase-like rela- 
tionship to the whole culture. The prehistoric Eskimo picture, in the light of archaeo- 
logically produced data, offers more exact parallels. 

The pattern is identical to the culture represented by the ethnological culture area, 
providing that the latter is based upon true cultural factors and not upon selected data 
or devised for purposes of creating a simplified though inaccurate picture. For instance 
(and it is far from the only available instance), no archaeologist would or could intelli- 
gently use the term, “Southwestern culture’; although he would refer to the South- 
western area, in a geographical and historic sense, as a place where research has been 
conducted by a group of workers specially schooled in the facts and problems related to 
that field. The cultural picture in the Southwest, even for any single point in time, is 
not so uniform and simple as is implied in such a term. 

Thus, the cultural divisions represented by the shelves in the midwestern taxo- 
nomic cupboard are difficult to visualize in terms of existing ethnologically conceived 
divisions because the archaeological divisions are based wholly on cultural factors, the 
only factors always and immediately available to the archaeologist, whereas the 
ethnological concepts are variously determined on a basis of culture, language alone, 
race, tradition, and geographical location at one point in time, or on varying mixtures 
of these factors. It is not my purpose here to present this contrast in methodology as a 
right-and-wrong comparison; it may simply illustrate certain fundamental differences 
in ethnological and archaeological approach. It is important, however, that such differ- 
ences in method should be generally known, and that workers in each of the several 
branches of anthropology should possess a comprehensive understanding of the others’ 
purposes, problems, and methods in order to permit a more intelligent cooperation 
toward approaching the larger objectives common to all. 

W. C. McKERN 
MILWAUKEE PuBLIc MusEuM 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF ANALOGOUS POTTERY TYPES 


A principle of great importance in the studies of the pottery of prehistoric Pueblo 
Indians of the Southwest, I am calling the principle of analogous types. It is well 
known that closely related Indian tribes make and use the same kind of things although 
these objects may differ in certain details. This is particularly true in the matter of 
pottery and because of the lack of stress upon this principle, misunderstandings have 
arisen. 

If we consider the Anasazi pottery of various sections of northern Arizona in the 
last fifty years of the eleventh century A.D., we will recognize in certain local pottery 
wares, styles of decoration that have a very wide vogue. Since many archaeologists 
confuse the word ‘ype with that of ware, using them as synonyms, they often overlook 
these relationships. A pottery type, you will recall, is a group of pottery vessels alike 
in every essential character. A pottery ware, on the other hand, is a generic term. A 
ware is made up of many types, therefore, the 400 recognized pottery types of the 


TABLE I 
PRINCIPAL PHYSICAL CHARACTERS AND GEOGRAPHIC CENTERS OF 
ANASAZI WHITE POTTERY WARES IN NORTHERN ARIZONA 
W: Moapa | Shinarump Tusayan | Tusayan Little Colo. | Cibola 
_ Gray Ware! | White! White! White? White? White® 
Series | Virgin Kayenta Chaco 
Branch | Virgin Virgin Virgin Kayenta Winslow Chaco 
| Branch | Branch Branch Branch Branch | Branch 
Location Lower Vir- | Virgin Virgin Lower Middle | San Juan 
gin drain- drainage drainage Little Little | drainage 
age in Utah | in Utah in Utah Colorado Colorado | 
& Nevada | drainage drainage | 
Paste Dark | Dark Light Light Dark | Light 
Color 
Slip White | White None None White | White usu- 
| ally 
Temper Olivine Misc. sand | Misc. sand | Quartz Sherd (?) Sherd or 
| sand sand | Quartz sand 
Paint Organic Organic Organic Organic | Organic | Tron 


| 


1 The descriptions of Utah Wares and Types will appear in a forthcoming bulletin of the 
Museum of Northern Arizona. 


? The description of Tusayan White Ware appeared in Colton and Hargrave in 1937. 
8 The description of Cibola White Ware appeared in Colton, Winona and Ridge Ruin (Mu- 
seum of Northern Arizona Bulletin 19, Part IT, 1941). 
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Southwest can be distributed into about thirty or more pottery wares. For example the 
western Anasazi in the last half of the eleventh century A.D., we can recognize five 
wares of white decorated pottery. Beginning in the west these wares, which can be dis- 
tinguished from the others by definite characters, are known as Moapa Gray Ware, 


Ware and Series 


Tusayan White, 
Kayenta Series 

Tusayan White, 
Virgin Series 


Little Colorado White 


Cibola White 
Choco Series 


Shinarump White 


Moapa Gray 


TABLE II 


Design 


Design Design 
(Dogoszhi (Exterior 
Style) (Soai Style) Corrugated) 


Sosi B/W! 


Dogoszhi B/W! Shato B/W? 


North Creek B/W 
Style A 


Padre B/W' 


North Creek B/W? | Hurricane B/W* 
Style B 


Holbrook B/W! Chevalon B/W? 


Gallup B/W‘ Escavada Recognized but 


unnamed 


Bloomington B/W®, Virgin 


Recognized but 
unnamed 
Recognized but 
unnamed 


Recognized but 
unnamed 


Moapa B/W® 


1 Wares, series and types described in Colton and Hargrave, op. cit. 
* Wares and types described in Colton, of. cit. 
* Types described by J. E. Spencer, Puebio Sites of Southwestern Utah (AMERICAN ANTHRO- 


POLOGIST 35, No. 1, 1934). 


* Types described by Florence H. Hawley, Field Manual of Southwestern Pottery Types (Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Bulletin 291). 
5 Wares and types to be published in a forthcoming bulletin of the Museum of Northern 


Arizona. 


Shinarump White Ware, Tusayan White Ware, Little Colorado White Ware and Ci- 


bola White Ware. 


Two of the wares can be split into geographical series:' (sub wares), which will be 
treated as though they are wares. Thus Tusayan White Ware has a Virgin and a 
Kayenta series, so we have seven categories in all (Table I). 


1 For a definition of a series see Harold S. Colton and Lyndon L. Hargrave, Handbook of 


Northern Arizona Pottery Wares (Museum of Northern Arizona Bulletin 11, 1937), p. 5. 


ANALOGOUS TYPES IN ANASAZI WHITE WARES 
| 
— 
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On the pottery of these various black-on-white wares the following styles of designs 
appear. 
1. Wide lines, large, solid triangles and a bold treatment of the design which has 
been called Sosi style, after a type known as Sosi Black-on-white. 
. A design built up of hachures bounded by straight or curved narrow lines, which 
has been called Dogoszhi style, after a type called Dogoszhi Black-on-white. 
3. A corrugated style in which the exterior of the bowl is corrugated and the interior 
carries a black-on-white design in either Sosi or Dogoszhi style. 


TABLE III 
ANALOGOUS EARLY TYPES IN MOGOLLON BROWN WARE 


Series Plain Polished Smudged Red Paint Plain Utility 


Alma Series | San Francisco | San Francisco | Mogollon Red-| Alma Plain 
Red! Smudged! on-Brown! 

Reserve Series | Reserve Red? Reserve Alma Plain 
| Smudged? 

Forestdale Series | Forestdale Red*| Forestdale Forestdale 

Smudged* 

Woodruff Series | Woodruff Red‘ Woodruff Woodruff 
Smudged* Brown‘ 

Winona Series Winona Red® Winona Winona Red- 


Smudged$ on-tan® 

1 Emil Haury, Some Southwestern Pottery Types (Series IV, Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona, 1936), 
pp. 6, 28, 36 

? Paul H. Nesbitt, Starkweather Ruin (Logan Museum Publications in Anthropology 6, 
Beloit, Wisconsin, 1938). 

3 Emil Haury, Excavations in Forestdale Valley (Social Science Bulletin 12, University of Ari- 
zona, 1940), pp. 73, 77. 

4H. P. Mera (1934), p. 6. 

5 Colton and Hargrave, op. cit. 


These saine three styles run through five wares, and their geographical series. 
Should it have happened that no sherds were found to fill one of these categories, and 
finally one sherd was discovered that had the desired characteristics, that sherd could be 
described as a type. This must not be interpreted to mean that every odd sherd, if it 
does not fall into one of the described types, should be given a name. In the collection of 
the Museum of Northern Arizona there are a hundred or more odd sherds that fit no 
types. They may have resulted from the vagaries of individual potters and should not 
be described or named unless many more are found, or they chance to fall into an empty 
pigeon-hole, previously recognized by the principle of analogous types (Table IT). 
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Moreover we have in Mogollon Brown Ware a series of analogous types which are 
in part as follows: 
1. A style of red polished bowls without smudged interiors, which include San 
Francisco Red, Forestdale Red, Winona Red and Woodruff Red. 

2. Style of red polished bowls with smudged interior, which include Reserve 
Smudged, Forestdale Smudged, Winona Smudged and Woodruff Smudged. 

3. Style of red or brown bowls with a decoration in red paint such as: Mogollon 
Red-on-brown and Winona Red-on-tan. 

4. Style of red or brown corrugated bowls, Three Circle Corrugated and Upper 
Gila Corrugated and Winona Corrugated. 

At present Mogollon Brown Ware can be divided into five or more geographical 
series. These are the Alma Series, Reserve Series, Forestdale Series, Winona Series, 
Woodruff Series, etc. Table III shows how the types listed above fall into the series. 

Because of their failure to understand the structure of Mogollon Brown Ware, 
Reiter (1939),? Rinaldo and Martin (1941)* and Sheppard (1942)* have seriously criti- 
cized the work of the author because in 1937, he published with Lyndon L. Hargrave, 
the description of a type in Mogollon Brown Ware on the basis of a single sherd.* 

The justification was fully discussed at that time, because as early as 1936 the au- 
thors of the Handbook recognized the principle of analogous types but neglected to 
clearly present it. Actually the description of the type was not based on the character- 
istics of a single sherd, but on all the sherds of the whole Winona Series, which was 
represented by sherds of dozens of vessels. We were perfectly justified in doing this as 
after events proved because in the Winona excavation a few years later many more 
sherds of this particular type turned up. That fact was not mentioned by Martin, but 
was discussed on page 30, Museum of Northern Arizona Bulletin 19, which he was re- 
viewing. He deliberately gave a very false impression by omitting that fact.* 

The principle of analogous types has a wide application in studies of material culture 
and is a useful conception in distinguishing the relationships of branches (prehistoric 
Indian tribes) and the reconstruction of history in general. 

It is never possible to discover by archaeological methods all the classes of objects 
manufactured by a prehistoric Indian tribe. Probably not more than 5% of all classes 
of artifacts are recovered, therefore, although a formable list may by some fortuitous 
reason be compiled for one tribe, a neighboring tribe may not have nearly as many 
categories filled. 


? Paul Reiter, A Review of Colton and Hargrave Handbook of Northern Arizona Pottery Wares 
(AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 40, No. 3, 1938), p. 489. 

8 John Rinaldo and Paul S. Martin. A Review of Winona and Ridge Ruin (AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST 43, No. 4, 1939), p. 654. 

* Anna O. Sheppard, Rio Grande Glaze Paint Ware (Carnegie Institution of Washington Con- 
tributions to American Anthropology and History No. 39, 1942), p. 230. 

5 Colton and Hargrave, op. cit., p. 54. 

6 Martin and Sheppard also criticized the author for not recognizing this sherd as similar to 
Haury’s Mogollon Red-on-brown, for Haury’s description had already appeared. In justification 
of this, I must add that the sherd had been sent to Haury, and he reported it was different from 
his Mogollon Red-on-brown. As it fell distinctly in our Winona Series, we placed it in its proper 
pigeon-hole, which was waiting empty. 
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However, we may discover among the objects excavated from the site with poorly 
preserved objects, a specimen analogous to a form that is common in the other site in 
which the material culture is better preserved. The finding of such analogous specimen 
will, if local manufacture can be proved, allow us to add the type to our list of material 
culture traits. This in essence is a general statement of the principle of analogous types. 

The principle of analogous types has, therefore, a wide application in studies of 
material culture and is a useful conception in distinguishing the relationship of pre- 
historic Indian tribes called branches and in the reconstruction of history in general. 
If we failed to apply it, we would be guilty of omitting important evidence. 


Haroip S. CoLton 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 


EARLY TOBACCO UTILIZATION AND CULTIVATION 
IN THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST 

In 1942, White! published the summary opinion that “Tobacco was not used among 
the Pueblos prior to the advent of the white man.” This statement may be valid, but 
needs clarification. The writer® has had considerable contact and experience with many 
Indian groups in the Southwest in connection with studies of primitive agriculture, and, 
in the course of these investigations, has gathered much data on the utilization and 
cultivation of Nicotiana by Indians in this area. Since the question of the antiquity of 
tobacco utilization has been brought forward by White, it seems advisable to present 
additional data on the subject with reference to the Southwest in general. 

That various Indian groups in the Southwest, including the Pueblos, smoked wild 
species of Nicotiana, at least ceremonially, in aboriginal times has been quiie univer- 
sally accepted, based upon two lines of evidence: (1) the finding of numerous pipes in 
various archaeological sites in the Southwest; (2) ethnographic studies embracing the 
statements of old Indian informants to the effect that wild tobacco (Nicotiana) was 
smoked by their people in prehistoric times. 

As to the first line of evidence, it should be pointed out that the finding of pipes in 
archaeological sites does not constitute, in itself, acceptable evidence that Nicotiana 
was smoked in such pipes. Southwestern Indian peoples are known to have smoked a 
variety of wild plants other than tobacco in historic times, and this might apply equally 
well for pre-conquest times. For instance, the author’s field studies reveal that, for a 
number of decades, at least, various Pueblo groups have smoked manzanita leaves 
(Arctostaphylos pungens) ceremonially, both alone and in combination with tobacco. 
Neither the vast number of archaeological finds from Basket Maker-Pueblo sites nor the 
extensive documentary material bearing on the Pueblo area has yielded a single report 
of any objective evidence pertaining to the prehistoric utilization of Nicotiana in the 
Anasazi area; nor, for that matter, do they reveal direct evidence of the aboriginal 
smoking of any wild plant. Dottels, or charred smoking materials, have been found in 


1 Leslie A. White, Further Data on the Cultivation of Tobacco among the Pueblo Indians (Science, 
Vol. 96, 1942), pp. 59-60. 

? All the field data presented in this paper have been gathered jointly by the author and 
Dr. W. H. Bell. 
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Basket Maker pipes, but chemical analyses of these dottels by Dixon and Stetson? 
failed to reveal any trace of nicotine; however, these investigators point out the 
reasonable possibility that, if the smoking material were tobacco, the nicotine might 
have leached out over the centuries. Further support that the Pueblo Indians did not 
use tobacco in prehistoric times is given by Bandelier,' a careful student of the docu- 
mentary sources bearing on Pueblo culture, who wrote that ““Tobacco was not known to 
the Pueblos until Spanish rule became established, but it was in constant use among the 
tribes of southern Sonora.” Although the context of this statement seems to indicate 
that the author was writing of cultivated tobacco, the absence of ancient utilization of 
any kind of tobacco among the Pueblos is clearly indicated in another statement by 
Bandelier.® 

The second traditional line of evidence for the wide acceptance of the aboriginal 
smoking of wild species of tobacco in the Pueblo area, as well as in the Southwest in 
general, consists of the statements of old Indian informants. Southwestern ethnographic 
studies contain numerous references indicative of the early utilization of tobacco by 
various Indian peoples. Such evidence is indirect and circumstantial and must be viewed 
with considerable reserve. The author’s own field studies among a number of South- 
western tribes convince him that, within the scope of his investigations, the statements 
of old informants are, in themselves, not trustworthy when they embrace information 
purporting to extend back beyond the actual memory and experience of the informant 
concerned, or, at best, knowledge gained from his parents, grandparents or their con- 
temporaries. When an informant states that his people always has used tobacco, his 
opinion must be accepted only within the limitations indicated. For example, several 
old Mohave informants assured the author that their people cultivated wheat long be- 
fore the advent of the Spaniards, and a very reliable old Yuma informant was positive 
that his group had the horse in pre-conquest times. 

Thus, there exists at present no objective, positive evidence to support the rather 
universal and deeply rooted opinion that tobacco was utilized aboriginally in Basket 
Maker-Pueblo culture horizons in the Southwest. This untenable conclusion seems to 
be a retrojective inference, arrived at by combining two propositions, each valid in 
itself, namely, that pipes have frequently been found in Anasazi sites, and that Pueblo 
peoples have extensively utilized tobacco in historic times. But we must not be misled 
into believing that by adding these two verities we arrive at a third equally valid con- 
clusion—that tobacco was smoked in pipes prehistorically in the Anasazi area. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the negative evidence for the Anasazi, or Basket Maker- 
Pueblo region, in no sense precludes the possibility of aboriginal utilization of tobacco 
in this area. 

Although there exists no objective evidence for the ancient utilization of Nicotiana 
in the Anasazi area, there are some data for the Southwest in general. Thus, Jones® 


* Roland B. Dixon and John B. Stetson, Jr., Analysis of pre-Columbian pipe dottels (AMERI- 
CAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 24, 1922), pp. 245-246. 

‘ A. F. Bandelier, Final Report of Investigations, etc., Pt. 1 (Papers of the Archaeological In- 
stitute of America, Ser. IIT. Cambridge, 1890), p. 37. 

5 Adolf F. Bandelier, The Delight Makers (New York, 1890), pp. 49-50. 

® Volney H. Jones, Ceremonial Cigarettes (Southwestern Monuments Monthly Report, Sup- 
plement, Oct. 1935), pp. 287-291. 
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reported the finding of tobacco leaves (probably NV. attenuata), as well as the inner 
bark of creosote bush (Covillea tridentata), in reed “ceremonial cigarettes” from the 
Casa Grande ruins in Arizona, submitted to him by Charlie R. Steen; also, Fewkes’ 
discovered a dish of N. attenuata in one of the Casa Grande ruins. The former consti- 
tutes objective proof of the aboriginal utilization of tobacco in the Gila River region 
(which lies outside of the Pueblo area), and the latter is highly suggestive of the same. 

Asecond important problem associated with tobacco in the Southwest is the antiq- 
uity of its cultivation. In 1941, White* reported finding Nicotiana rustica in cultivation 
by the Santa Ana Indians, a Pueblo group, in New Mexico, and his reasons for regard- 
ing this discovery as of special interest were: (1) the paucity of evidence that any species 
of tobacco has ever been cultivated by the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest; (2) finding 
this particular species of Nicotiana in the region under consideration. In this connec- 
tion, it also seems advisable to present additional data, particularly for the Southwest 
in general. 

In 1921, Setchell® reported NV. rustica as having been cultivated by all Indian tribes 
of North America east of the Mississippi and by most of those immediately to the west 
of it, also by the Winnebago of Nebraska. Formerly the established limit of such cultiva- 
tion was at best no farther west than the middle of Texas, thus excluding New Mexico. 

Over a period of several years, beginning in 1936, the author has found tobacco in 
cultivation by eight Pueblo Indian groups in New Mexico—Jemez, Picuris, Cochiti, 
Santo Domingo, Taos, Santa Ana, Isleta and Acoma. Samples of seed were secured at 
five of these Pueblos and sent for identification to Dr. T. H. Goodspeed, Professor of 
Botany, University of California. He reported'® that trial plantings of each of these 
samples were made, and all found to be of the same strain of N. rustica L. This plant is 
known to all eight Pueblo groups under the name of punche. 

White is of the opinion that the cultivation of N. rustica at Santa Ana pueblo, as 
found by him in 1934, remains to be explained. Commenting on White’s article, Bein- 
hart" suggests that the cultivation of NV. rustica at Santa Ana owes its origin to the 
commercial growing of N. rustica for nicotine in the upper Rio Grande valley from 1925 
to 1929. There are, however, reasons for believing that the cultivation of several species 
of tobacco, and of N. rustica in particular, extends back well beyond the period of 1925- 
29: (1) in 1916, Robbins et al? reported that the New Mexican Tewa Indians formerly 
cultivated NV. attenuata. Their field work was done in 1910-11; (2) John H. Bowman,” 
Navajo Indian Agent, wrote in 1884 that the Hopi cultivated tobacco “to an insignifi- 


7 J. Walter Fewkes, Casa Grande, Arizona, pp. 142-143 (28th Annual Report, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, 1912), pp. 25-179. 

§ Leslie A. White, Nicotiana rustica Cultivated by Pueblo Indians (Science, Vol. 94, 1941), pp. 
64-65. 

® William Albert Setchell, Aboriginal Tobaccos (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, Vol. 23, 1921), 
pp. 397-414. . 

10 T. H. Goodspeed, Personal correspondence, Jan. 17, 1939. 

11 E. G. Beinhart, Nicotiana rustica in New Mexico (Science, Vol. 94, 1941), pp. 538-539. 

® Wilfred William Robbins, John Peabody Harrington and Barbara Friere-Marreco, Ethno- 
botany of the Tewa Indians (Bulletin, Bureau of American Ethnology, No. 55, 1916), p..106. 
8 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, for 1884 (Washington, 1884), p. 137. 
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cant extent.” This is in line with Whiting’s“ more recent report of the sporadic growing 
and semi-cultivation of N. attenuata and N. trigonophylla by this Pueblo people; (3) in 
the course of field work carried on by the author among a number of Pueblo Indian 
groups between 1930 and 1942, careful and repeated inquiry was made into the an- 
tiquity of tobacco cultivation. Wherever possible the oldest men of each Pueblo were 
interviewed. Thus, in 1940, three Acoma informants, then reported as seventy-five, 
ninety-five and ninety-nine years of age, said that in their boyhood they saw 
the very same kind of tobacco that these Indians cultivate today, namely N. rustica 
(punche), in fields at Acoma and at the village of Acomita. Our informants at both 
Isleta and Santa Ana Pueblos, whose ages in 1940 were given as seventy-four and 
eighty-five years, respectively, reported that these Pueblos had cultivated the same 
kind of punche they now grow as far back as they could remember. This would indicate 
that NV. rustica was under cultivation at these Pueblos at least eighty to eighty-five 
years ago; (4) in 1886, Vasey" stated that Dr. Edward Palmer had observed the cultiva- 
tion of N. rustica by Indians in New Mexico and Arizona. To the author’s knowledge, 
no such reference appears in Palmer’s published papers or unpublished notes. Moreover, 
a search through the National Herbarium and the Gray Herbarium for specimens of 
N. rustica which Palmer might have collected in the Southwest was unsuccessful. It is 
possible that Palmer’s information was transmitted in correspondence to Vasey or to 
one of his associates. At least, one cannot wholly ignore Vasey’s statement, even though 
no written statement by Palmer has come to light. 

Early documentary sources throw some light on the antiquity of tobacco cultivation 
in New Mexico. Thus, Don Pedro Bautista Pino wrote in his Exposicién, published 
in 1812, that tobacco was then being cultivated in New Mexico; also José Agustin de 
Escudero,” writing in 1849, observed that the town of Santa Fe was markedly back- 
ward in agriculture, one of its chief products being “‘a kind of tobacco which the Indians 
call punche, but which its producers cannot sell because of the government monopoly.” 
Therefore, tobacco was cultivated in New Mexico as early as 1812; and punche was in 
cultivation near Santa Fe by 1849, although there is no certainty that this was NV. 
rustica. 

As to areas of the Southwest other than the Pueblo region, in 1938 seed of N. 
rustica’® was found by the author among two Pima families on the Gila River Indian 
Reservation. Elderly Pima informants maintained that the cultivation of this same 
tobacco was very old among their people, which we have taken to mean that this species 
was grown as far back as the memory of these informants goes, or at most to the time 
of their fathers or grandfathers or their contemporaries whom they had heard speak of 
its cultivation. This would be in line with Browne’s'® statement (he visited the Gila 


“ Alfred F. Whiting, Ethnobotany of the Hopi (Bulletin of the Museum of Northern Arizona, 
No. 15, 1939), pp. 16, 17, 90. 

5 George Vasey, Report of the Botanist (in Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1886), 
p. 76. 

© Three New Mexico Chronicles, Trans. and ed. by H. Bailey Carroll and J. Villasana Haggard 
(Quivira Society, Publication XI. Albuquerque, 1942), p. 97. 

17 Tbid., p. 120. 18 Grown and identified by Dr. T. H. Goodspeed. 
19 J. Ross Browne, Adventures in the Apache Country, etc. (New York, 1869), p. 109. 
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Pima in 1864) that the Pima were then raising tobacco (species not designated); also 
with that of Vasey,”° made in 1886, that Palmer had observed the cultivation of N. 
rustica by Indians in New Mexico and Arizona. It is worthy of note that the five speci- 
mens of Pueblo tobacco mentioned and the two Pima specimens have been identified 
by Goodspeed and his associates as belonging to that section of N. rustica which includes 
the closely related integrating varieties humilis Chrank, jamaicensis Comes, asiatica 
Chrank and fexana (Naud.) Chrank, as opposed to var. brasila Chrank on the one hand 
and var. scabra Cav. (Comes) on the other. 

As regards the early cultivation of N. Tabacum in the Southwest, in 1938 we found 
seed of this species" on the Papago Indian Reservation, with headquarters at Sells, 
Arizona. The old Papago who furnished the seed stated that its cultivation among his 
people was fairly common in his boyhood; other old Papago informants confirmed 
this statement. Based on the ages of these informants, the cultivation of common 
tobacco would be carried back approximately seventy-five years among the Papago. 
The Papago at San Xavier (as well as the Pima at Sacaton) are known to have been 
growing NV. Tabacum in 1903.” Similarly, Lumholtz,* writing in 1912, referred to the 
Papago cultivating tobacco (species not designated). 

Emory,” who visited the Pima in 1846, and Bartlett, there® in 1852, both men- 
tioned Pima crops, but neither made any reference to the cultivation of tobacco. The 
earliest encountered reference to tobacco cultivation by the Indians of southern Arizona 
is that of Browne,” who observed in 1864 that the Pima were then growing tobacco 
species not designated). Similarly, Asa Gray?’ identified as probably belonging to NV. 
Tabacum var. undulata the “Yaqui tobacco”’ found in cultivation in Arizona by Dr. 
Edward Palmer. The Gray Herbarium has two sheets of Palmer’s N. Tabacum var. 
undulata, both grown in the Botanic Garden at Harvard University in 1871 from seed 
furnished by Palmer.** Thus, Palmer’s observation was made as early as 1871, possibly 
earlier. Rogers McVaugh,”® Associate Botanist, Division of Plant Exploration and In- 
troduction of the Bureau of Plant Industry of the U.S.D.A., who has access to most 
of Palmer’s field notes, also C. A. Weatherby, Senior Curator of the Gray Herbarium at 
Harvard University, where some of Palmer’s original notes and plant specimens are 
located, have been contacted in an effort to locate, among Palmer’s published and un- 
published material, any reference to, or trace of, this specimen; as neither of these men 
was able to find any note bearing on this plant, other than the one mentioned, it is 
probable here again that Gray’s statement was based on personal correspondence with 
Palmer. 

20 Vasey, loc. cit. *1 Grown and identified by Dr. T. H. Goodspeed. 

# J. William Lloyd, Aw-aw-tam Indian Nights (Westfield, N. J., 1911), p. 58; also observed 
personally by J. J. Thornber, Professor of Botany, University of Arizona. ) 

% Carl Lumholtz, New Trails in Mexico (New York, 1912), p. 52. 

* W.H. Emory, Notes of a Military Reconnoissance, etc. (Senate Ex. Doc. No. 7, 30th Cong., 
ist Sess., Washington, 1848). 

% John Russell Bartlett, Personal Narrative of Explorations, etc. 2 Vols. (London, New York, 
1854). 6 Browne, loc. cit. 

*7 Asa Gray, Synoptical Flora of North America, I1, Pt. 1 (New York, 1878), p. 241. 

* C. A. Weatherby, Senior Curator, Gray Herbarium, Harvard University, Personal cor- 
res pondence, Feb. 28, 1940. 

*9 Rogers McVaugh, Personal correspondence, July 13, 1942. 
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There is one final reference to tobacco cultivation in the Southwest which should be 
mentioned. As early as 1826, on the west bank of the Colorado River, very close to its 
confluence with the Gila, Hardy*® found Indians who “showed me tobacco of their 
own growing.” 


EDWARD F. CASTETTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NEw 


THE IMPACT OF WAR ON AN INDIAN COMMUNITY 


During the summer of 1942 while engaged in an Ethnological study of the Chippewa 
(Ojibwa) Indians of Wisconsin, although concerned with more remote subjects, | 
couldn’t help but note certain effects of the current war on this community. The Lac 
Court Oreilles Reservation consists of some 1700 people scattered over 45,000 acres of 
land in northwestern Wisconsin. They eke out a scanty living by a combination of the 
old food-gathering techniques: hunting, fishing, trapping, and the gathering of wild 
rice, maple sugar, and berries; and wage incomes, most of which were derived from 
W.P.A. and C.C.C. until July when both were practically eliminated. While some of the 
old men are wont to laugh at the folly of the white man, the majority of the people take 
the war very seriously and consider it as “our war.”” The men have a much more stoic 
attitude toward it than the women who would occasionally “let loose’ with derogatory 
remarks aimed at certain foreign personalities and usually in English, for there are no 
swear words in Chippewa; the worst thing you can call a person is anamush (dog). News- 
papers are a rarity, but quite a few of the people have battery radios, and foliow the 
news reports very assiduously. The war is the number one topic of conversation, and in 
my contacts with them the first question put to me was usually “How is the war 
going?” Even some of the older folks who couldn’t read or speak a word of English and 
had never seen a map or even a picture of a tank or battleship would ask me questions 
about it. 

The first and major effect of the war on the Chippewa has been an economic one. 
The abolition of W.P.A. and C.C.C. cut off the main source of cash incomes, and, 
although some were sent to schools on W.P.A. funds to be trained for defense jobs and 
later secured such jobs, it still left quite a group to shift for themselves. While jobs 
in the cities are relatively easy to secure, some of the men were reluctant to leave their 
families, which are generally large, and the increased living costs in the cities prevented 
taking the family along. Others have told me they lacked the capital for transportation 
and living expenses until the first pay check arrived. With the rise in prices, especially 
of food, many expressed trepidation as to the coming winter on the Reservation. 

The rationing of tires has greatly affected the community. The people who did 
have cars had what we would put under the general category of “jalopies” with tires 
already in poor condition, which meant the rapid retirement (no pun intended) of 
the car. In a community as scattered and isolated as this, where a car is more of a neces- 
sity than a luxury, it meant that the person going to work or the store would either have 
to walk or hire a car, a rather expensive procedure. Thus it is not uncommon for a person 
to walk anywhere from five to twenty miles to purchase his ordinary staple commodities. 
One of my interpreters walked five miles to the pulp camp every morning, cut pulp all 
day, and then walked the five miles home. Fewer people went wild rice gathering this 


* R. W. H. Hardy, Travels in the Interior of Mexico (London, 1829), p. 336. 
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year because of the lack of cars and trailers to transport them and their equipment to 
the fields. The head Medicine-dance priest lost his job transporting school children 
because of a lack of tires. One of the more humorous incidents relating to the tire prob- 
lem occurred when one of the Indians, having had all four tires stolen, took an offer- 
ing of tobacco to an old conjuror and asked him to dream to find out who the culprit 
was. Unfortunately the conjuror refused to bother the spirits with such a mundane 
problem and refused the tobacco. 

Socially the war has had only a minor effect upon the community. Indians fall 
under the Selective Service Act and well over 100 young men have thus far 
either enlisted or have been drafted. This created an abnormal community, but no 
great problems have arisen. The young women have in some cases sought the company 
of older men, and, as we were leaving, one man 67 years of age was all set to marry 
a girl of 18, but this is the only case of the sort that I know of. The migration of the 
men into the armed forces and defense jobs has, of course, diminished the Reservation 
population quite considerably, but this is only an ephemeral situation, and the vast 
majority will undoubtedly return after the emergency, probably bringing with them 
more “white” influence as a result of their contacts. 

The present emergency has had some interesting repercussions on the ceremonial 
life. One fellow had been sick last winter and had signified his intention of going through 
the spring Medicine Dance, but his draft number came up before the scheduled date of 
the ceremony, so they built a special lodge and held a special ceremony for him. The 
anti-climax came when the fellow was rejected. Another important religious ceremony 
called the Chief Dance, which is normally held only if a person is sick or dreams of a 
coming sickness, has been held several times during the summer solely for the purpose 
of enlisting the guardian spirits of the participants in the aid and protection of the boys 
fighting overseas. The third important religious ceremony, the so-called “Dream 
Dance,” has not been held this year because quite a few of the important positions on 
the Drums are held by young men who are now away. However, there have been several 
evening gatherings of the members of just one of the three Drums which were held in 
some member’s home, and one such meeting that I attended was held in honor of a 
member leaving for the army the next day. It was a special “going away” ceremony in 
which the head speaker asked the Drum and other manidos to take care of the person 
while away. An interesting incident occurred in connection with this same person. His 
parents were quite worried about their son going into the army, so a few days before 
his induction they took him to a conjuror in another community about 60 miles away. 
They gave him tobacco, blankets, and other gifts in payment, and told him they wanted 
to find out what was going to happen to their boy. The conjuror, one of the two left in 
Wisconsin who still use the tent-shaking technique, had his runner fix up the conjuring 
tent that evening, and after the ceremony of bringing a number of the spirits in and 
consulting them, he told the parents not to worry. He said that the boy would go ona 
short trip and return within a few days. Two days later the boy left for the induction 
center at Milwaukee, a distance of 350 miles, was rejected, and came home the following 
day. 

ROBERT RITZENTHALER 
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TOOTH MUTILATION AMONG THE GUAYMI 


These notes on tooth mutilation among the Guaymi Indians of Panama are offered 

as an addendum to the Brief Communication by T. D. Stewart Persistence of the 
\frican Type of Tooth Pointing in Panama (AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 44, No. 2, pp. 
328-330). 

Guaymi Indians frequently mutilate their teeth and it seems that the custom is 
fairly recent among them. During the dry seasons of 1932 and 1933 I saw numerous 
individuals with mutilated teeth but they were relatively young men. I did not record 
an instance, nor do I remember, an old man with this decoration. This evidence is not 
conclusive, for these mutilated teeth do wear rapidly and they break off so that, while 
they are easily observed in the younger men, they could only be identified by careful 
oral examination in the older generation. Various circumstances prevented such care- 
ful examination. 

The distribution of this custom in Panama is peculiar, but one which might be ex- 
pected. Most of the conservative Guaymi do not have this done, but this is by no 
means a hard and fast rule. Apparently it is up to the individual. In general it is a com- 
mon occurrence among the groups which are closest to the Panamanians and this 
applies to all the boundaries of the present Guaymi area. The boundaries between the 
Panamanian “Mixed” and the purer Guaymi culture areas are quite clearly marked. 
The Indians referred to by Verriil, particularly those seen at Remedios and Tolé, are 
from the “Mixed” groups. The true Guaymi seldom if ever appear in the towns; as a 
matter of fact most of these “pure” Guaymi can speak only a few words of broken 
Spanish. The “Mixed” groups are recognized as a unit by the Panamanians living in 
the border towns. In reality they are no more “degenerate” than the Panamanians 
living in the remoter towns. These “‘Mixed”’ people do mutilate their teeth—it is certain 
that the people who consider themselves, and are considered by others, to be Pana- 
manians do not mutilate their teeth. The custom is common along the northern and 
southern slopes of the cordillera but rare, or rather sporadic, in the inner valleys of the 
mountains. Along the eastern boundary of the Guaymi area the custom becomes sporad 
ic being confined to the very few remnants who are now living among Panamanians 
in northeastern Coclé and southwestern Colon. These remnants are pretty completely 
acculturated as far as I could discover during several excursions into the region. Their 
language has practically disappeared but they do retain certain quasi-religious customs 
in the way of ceremonies which are occasionally held on certain Catholic holy days. 

The note that the custom of mutilating teeth survives at Ocu on the Azuero Penin- 
sula is interesting. There is no question but that there are remnants of former tribes in 
this region and local testimony, aside from other observations, places the headquarters 
of these people at Ocu. It is probable that there are others. These people have peculiar 
ceremonies, held on various Catholic holy days, and hearsay has it that there are local 
peculiarities which should be looked into. From various correspondents I gather that 
these groups should be classified with the ‘“Mixed” groups and that the process of ac- 
culturation has gone so far that information concerning aboriginal customs is extremely 
hard to get. 

In general teeth are mutilated by chipping, as has been noted. This is done at “legal” 
puberty and is part of the general preparations for manhood which are made at a cere- 
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mony marked by the drinking of huge quantities of chicha. One important ambition 
on the part of the participants is to become as drunk as possible and to engage in 
brawling which may reach serious proportions. At this ceremony a boy also learns to 
paint his face, marriage arrangements are made but rarely consummated, rights to 
property are assigned, and such, usually with much additional fighting. One is im- 
pressed on finding this ceremony among the conservative Guaymi—with no tooth 
mutilation and then to find a modification of it among the “Mixed” groups—with tooth 
mutilation. There are, of course, other rather insignificant differences between the cere- 
monies of the two groups. 
FREDERICK JOHNSON 
R. S. PEABODY FOUNDATION 


ANENT PATTERNS AND “FLEXIBLE METHODS” 


Controversy which is exhibitionistic, purely polemical, or of the “tis!-tain’t” order is 
fruitless or worse. But where a discussion of opposing views can either introduce new 
and crucial facts or direct attention to unstated premises upon which disagreement 
really hinges, replies may perhaps justify themselves. 

In her review of Language, Personality, and Culture,’ my good friend and highly co- 
operative colleague in Navaho studies, Dr. Gladys Reichard, makes some observations 
upon my paper Patterning as Exemplified in Navaho Culture which honestly seem to me 
susceptible of serious misunderstanding. Under the necessity for compression in a re- 
view which dealt with many articles, she leaves most of her premises implicit. It is my 
conviction that a number of these central but unexpressed premises are incorrect. Were 
the premises valid, I should myself agree with almost all of Dr. Reichard’s strictures. 

In the first place, the reviewer seems to imply that there is an inescapable alterna- 
tive between focus upon patterns or “‘a flexible method” such as that of the Beagleholes 
(which she praises—entirely rightly, in my judgment). My contention would be that 
there is no problem of “either—or” but rather that “both—and”’ is what is unequiv- 
ocally needed. Certainly I should be the very last to suggest that the end-products of 
field work should consist in a description, however complete, of patterns. My own in- 
vestigations have been oriented at least as much to individuals and their variations as 
to cultural patterns. My papers now in preparation on the socialization of Navaho 
children are “‘flexible’”’—all too “‘flexible’”’ I sometimes fear! But it just so happened that 
the chairman of the editorial committee for the Sapir volume asked me to write about 
patterns. 

In the second place, Reichard suggests that “Navaho concepts,” “the Navaho basis 
of belief” etc. are of the utmost importance. I would agree without qualification. But 
I would add that description of any cultural system from the standpoint of the actor 
does not exhaust the social scientist’s task. It is also of importance to portray the sys- 
tem from the standpoint of the observer. The conceptual scheme I set forth was purposed 
in this direction. There was no assertion—nor, I think, any implication—that the pat- 
terns were described as seen by Navahos. On the contrary, I was at pains to point out 
(p. 119) that the members of the society are unaware of certain patterns, both ideal 
and behavioral. Indeed I submit that one of the merits of this type of analysis is that of 


? AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 44, pp. 503-507. 
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bringing to light structural features which even the most articulate natives could never 
catalogue for the investigator. 

Finally, I insist that the scheme (it is not mine at all really but rather a combina- 
tion of ideas developed by Sapir and Linton) does not create a “temptation to gather 
those facts that fit.”” There is no cupboard of pigeonholes into which all data must be 
sorted. The conceptual scheme raises problems: are the ideal and behavioral patterns 
for a given activity congruent? Is an ideal pattern compulsory, preferred, typical, al- 
ternative, or restricted? Are there major and minor or conformant and deviant forms 
of the same behavioral pattern? Surely the emphasis here is toward preventing the 
ethnographer from stopping with the recognition of one form of a pattern. He is en- 
couraged to look for variant forms of thought and action, characteristic of larger or 
smaller groups within the society. The student who is scrupulous enough in his search 
will inevitably see variation and contrast more sharply so that even “‘what is unique in 
a culture” is in no sense neglected. Precisely because, as Reichard implies, all anthro- 
pologists know that “pattern . . . exists,’’ only more refined conceptual tools will pre- 
vent workers from stopping short with “the essential pattern,” on the one hand, and 
perhaps “‘the unique” on the other. Cultural reality, like all reality, is a continuum. 
Over-simple theories which posit, in effect, only the two ends of the continuum must 
be discouraged. 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


ON METHOD IN THE WRITING OF ANTHROPOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 


It is pleasant to find, in Dr. Ruth Benedict’s review of my book, An Apache Life- 
Way, a generous evaluation of the quality and amount of evidence presented. It is 
gratifying to have her opinion that the book is “‘a first-class American Indian mono- 
graph in the best ethnographic tradition” and that it will be ‘‘one of the most used of 
American tribal records.” In the section of the review which deals with method, how- 
ever, I find some misunderstanding of what I did or tried to do, and, since I am more 
interested in obtaining a fair hearing for the method I have used than in collecting 
compliments and flattering prophecies, I should like to clarify my position. 

Dr. Benedict feels that I have not “‘strictly” held to my promise to describe Chiri- 
cahua culture “‘as it existed during the youth of the older informants from whom data 
were collected” because I have included mention of events that have occurred since 
that time. My answer is that I did not set out to reconstruct the actual events of Chiri- 
cahua existence in 1881 or 1882. I have sought to recapture the pattern of life of this 
approximate time level. Where more recent incidents which unmistakably belonged to 
the older pattern or which illuminated it came to my attention, I had no hesitancy in 
utilizing them. 

“Tn one respect, however,”’ the review continues, “Dr. Opler has been strict; he 
has excluded his own observations on Apache behavior because they would not refer 
to the period selected and has composed his book out of his collection of informants’ 
statements.” This assertion errs on two counts. The greater use I have made of source 
material is mot due to the time period selected and, except in a literal and cramped 
sense, I have not excluded my own observations. To take the last point first, I do not 
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apologize for not having observed war dances which are no longer performed or the 
burning of witches, and for accepting and reproducing informants’ accounts of such 
events. But much of traditional Chiricahua social and religious practice persists and 
I have been eager to watch and record whatever of this I could discern. How I employed 
these observations and discoveries and why I did so, I plainly indicated in my preface 
when I said, “I have preferred to use my own observations as research leads by means 
of which to elicit descriptions and experiences from Chiricahua friends rather than to 
employ them as final statements. The picture of external movement is essential, but 
the attitudes and evaluations that surround overt behavior are quite as important. 
These imponderables of context the informant can best supply.” It is possible to note, 
for example, that a man avoids coming into the presence of a certain relative of his 
wife. A discussion with him not only verifies the observation but indicates that the 
avoidance is not obligatory and explains the factors which enter into the decision. It is 
these end products of observation which I believe to be most helpful and which I have 
chosen to stress. The form of the presentation does not in the least alter the fact that 
the material is a direct result of the checking of observation and of the exploration of 
clues furnished by observation. Much of the evidence, of course, would not have been 
recovered at all if due attention had not been paid to what could be seen. It is a critic’s 
privilege to argue that the ipse dixit of the anthropologist is more important and more 
revealing than any attempt to go beyond the observed fact to determine its place in 
native consciousness and interests. But to say that I exclude evidence gained by ob- 
servation because I was not present to watch events of the 1880’s is something else. My 
emphasis, I do not mind confessing, stems from my feeling that there has been a ten- 
dency among some anthropologists to project themselves too vigorously into the 
situations and materials they describe. From their studies, I sometimes find it difficult 
to determine where evidence ends and interpretation begins. Often the amount of docu- 
mentation seems insufficient to support the daring conclusions reached. Not infre- 
quently the observations seem limited and selective in character, as though the inter- 
ests and predilections of the ethnologist, rather than the realities of the culture, were 
the dominating influence. 

In my attempt to mitigate such distortions and to present, at least in a descriptive 
monograph, the culture that I name rather than my own theoretical position or my 
enthusiasm of the moment, I have made greater appeal to source material, to incident 
and attitude as expressed by informants themselves. Dr. Benedict is not impressed with 
this as a safeguard, because, according to her, such material can only tell “those in- 
formants’ own knowledge and attitudes.” These are surprising words to come from 
one who is so well known for her interest in the patterning process as it affects all car- 
riers of a culture. Chiricahua culture is not a centrifugal force from which individuals 
are hurled in all directions. It has its basic understandings and its common denomina- 
tors, and it is not impossible to determine these even though personality differences 
exist. Obviously, what is obtained from any informant must refer to his “own knowl- 
edge and attitudes.” But the informant’s knowledge and attitudes have not developed 
independently; they are not purely spontaneous and individual expressions. No matter 
how personal in character such funds of knowledge and attitudes are, they resemble and 
overlap those of other tribesmen and can be understood only in relation to the central 
tendency of which they are a more or less adequate reflection. Even in protest and re- 
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bellion the individual is much less unique than he suspects; to point this out and press it 
home was one of Edward Sapir’s significant contributions. In the course of intensive 
field-work some data are likely to come from aberrants or from deviants. But where this 
is not readily apparent a comparison of materials quickly reveals it. The excerpts which 
have been included in the Life-Way, unless it is otherwise noted, are those which best 
sum up the points of agreement and common understanding in a whole series of data. 
Thus they not only indicate the informant’s own knowledge and attitude, but are, in 
addition, representative examples of the root concepts and attitudes which all or the 
great majority of informants, in spite of individual variations, accept. 

One type of source material which Dr. Benedict admits “may give excellent material 
from which to build up a picture of cultural behavior” is the individual life story. I 
quite agree. But why she should guess that ‘“‘such material is strictly excluded in this 
Apache monograph” is incomprehensible to me. Excerpts from at least four life his- 
tories appear in the Life-Way. 

Dr. Benedict is not enthusiastic over my life cycle method of presentation. She 
fears that the general reader “‘is likely to be dismayed by details of disposal of the after- 
birth and the cradleboard presented long before he has any idea of the culture or of the 
character structure of the Chiricahua.” It is obvious that Dr. Benedict would not wait 
this long before defining the culture and character structure of the Chiricahua. She 
devotes, in fact, only five lines in her review to introductory remarks before announcing, 
“The Chiricahua Apache phrase much of their lives in terms of a fight with no quarter.” 
If this is what is meant by presenting “the idea of the culture or of the character struc- 
ture of the Chiricahua” I concede that I am not likely to do it, either before or after 
the details of the cradleboard are given; I cannot accept this pronouncement as satis- 
factory at all. Even before the cradleboard is mentioned, on page 6 to be exact, I pro- 
duce evidence that would throw doubt on the validity of such a sweeping statement. 
There it is explained that a pregnant woman and her husband take particular care to 
keep out of quarrels and arguments so that no antagonisms will be aroused which 
might induce enemies to harm the child by supernatural means. Thus, concern for the 
welfare and the future of another may lead a Chiricahua to seek paths of peace and 
calm rather than to assert himself forcefully. 

There is, of course, an element of truth in Dr. Benedict’s point. The Chiricahua, 
scattered within difficult terrain, bordered by enemy tribes, forced often to meet dan- 
gers or to overcome obstacles when alone or in small groups, were trained to be self- 
reliant and self-assertive individuals. Yet family solidarity was strong, and peace and 
mutual help ruled within the elementary family and the extended family. The preven- 
tion of internal dissention was one of the duties of the leader. Bonds of courtesy and 
economic co-operation united affinal relatives. The bands of the tribe never fought 
each other; there was no organized hostility within the tribe at all. Another reviewer 
of the book came to an opposite conclusion from that of Dr. Benedict. He could not be- 
lieve that these were the fierce Apache of the Geronimo campaign and suggested that 
the copious quotations from Apache sources tended to idealize the culture since, accord- 
ing to him, informants emphasize the pacifistic and more gracious elements of their 
past. 

Here one reviewer virtually ignores the co-operative and peaceful aspects of Chirica- 
hua life in order that these Apache may be interpreted as Dionysiacs, while another 
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takes notice of the evidence regarding the more serene side of Chiricahua existence but 
rejects it as untrustworthy because it does not harmonize with his preconceptions 
about the Apache. It is precisely because of fashions in theory and because of personal 
bias in evaluation that it is essential to have a solid core of detailed material of the kind 
I have tried to provide to which ethnologists can return for balance and perspective at 
intervals. 

Moreover, I doubt that anyone will be dismayed by the details of the disposal of the 
afterbirth and the cradleboard. These details are simple enough and so far most readers 
from whom I have heard have been able to grasp that they are not disparate elements 
but parts of a developing pattern of thought and action. Let us glance briefly at the 
“details” and their implications. 

The afterbirth must not be burned, a first indication of the Chiricahua attitude 
toward fire, which is used in ceremonial context only to destroy evil objects, such as the 
paraphernalia of witches. There are many interesting extensions of this idea in Chiri- 
cahua thought and practice. Also, the afterbirth, to prevent evil animals from digging 
it up and consuming it, must not be buried. Here is announced another theme, that 
many animals are inherently dangerous, and the way is paved for the understanding 
of the prominent part animals play in the theory of disease and the cure of disease. The 
afterbirth should be placed in a fruit-bearing bush or tree. This identification of human 
life with growth in nature is a first mention of a basic Chiricahua idea which has a 
score of ramifications and variations. 

I could analyze the practices which center about the cradleboard in the same way. 
In fact, I could demonstrate that before the references to the cradleboard are concluded 
on page 15, a large number, perhaps most, of the fundamental themes of Chiricahua 
culture have been introduced. Thus, even before the child can comprehend their nature, 
the significant ideas and patterns by which he will be guided during his life are employed 
on his behalf. They will be repeated, with additions and variations, at each stage of his 
life journey until he becomes accustomed to them, automatically accepts them, and 
even decrees them for others. The Life-Way is the narrative of when and how thisis 
accomplished. In other words, I should like to suggest that the key to the culture and 
character structure of the Chiricahua is less likely to be found in debatable generaliza- 
tions than in the humble details of the birth and cradle practices. Dr. Benedict does not 
think that the story of the constant presentation of the concepts and values involved, 
in guises appropriate to age, sex, and circumstance, until they become familiar, reas- 
suring, and necessary, throws much light on the process of “becoming an Apache.” | 
do. In fact, I have yet to meet anyone who has become a carrier of a culture in any 
other way. 

Morris EDWARD OPLER 
CLAREMONT COLLEGES 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
HALL OF NEW WORLD ARCHAEOLOGY 


The first section to be completed of a Hall of New World Archaeology at Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago, has been opened to the public, following a preview for members of the 
museum on January 25. 

This hall is designed to tell the story of Indian life before Columbus in a series of “stream- 
lined” exhibits. Museum authorities feel that it heralds an era of radically improved technique in 
anthropological exhibition methods. 

The section just opened, bearing the title “Indian America,” illustrates the New World 
civilizations as white men found them. Other sections, still in preparation, will be devoted to the 
New World cultures as they were in the thousands of years preceding Columbus, and the tech- 
niques of the arts and industries of ancient peoples; also, there will be exhibits demonstrating the 
methods employed by archaeologists in coliecting and interpreting data. 

Graphic methods are employed, in which the few specimens of artifacts used are combined 
with maps, charts, even cartoon-like sketches, to illustrate customs, architecture, modes of travel 
and transport, types of clothing, decorative arts, agriculture, hunting, fishing, basketry, pottery, 
weaving, etc. 

Much of the material used results from the collections and data obtained by Dr. Martin, 
Dr. Alexander Spoehr, assistant curator of North American ethnology and archaeology, Dr. John 
Rinaldo, research associate, and other archaeologists associated with ten years of Field Museum 
expeditions. Others who, with the aforementioned, contributed to the design and preparation of 
the hall are: Donald Collier, assistant curator of South American ethnology and archaeology; 
George Quimby, assistant curator of North American archaeology; Mrs. Alexander (Anne Hard- 
ing) Spoehr, artist, and Alfred Lee Rowell, dioramist. 


A RESOLUTION 


Unanimously adopted by the Membership in meeting assembled, the twentieth day of Janu- 
ary, nineteen hundred and forty-three. 
WHEREAS The American Ethnological Society has suffered in the death of Professor Franz 
Boas the loss of its foremost and oldest member, and 
WHEREAS Professor Boas’ thirty-six years as Editor for the Society has been a period during 
which its publications have set a high standard of scientific achievement, and 
WHEREAS all anthropologists are sensible of the leadership Professor Boas has offered in scien- 
tific work and of the great loss they have sustained in his death, 
BE IT RESOLVED: that the American Ethnological Society record its grief at the passing of a 
great man. 

Respectfully recorded, 
E. Adamson Hoebel, Secretary 


BOAS MEMORIAL MEETING 


On January 26, 1943, a memorial meeting in honor of Franz Boas was held at the Starr King 
School, Berkeley. The meeting was organized by Dr. Paul Radin, lecturer on comparative civiliza- 
tion at the school, and five brief speeches were delivered by Dr. Paul Radin, Professor A. L. 
Kroeber, Professor Archer Taylor, Professor Murray Emeneau, and Professor Robert H. Lowie. 


AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Future communications to the American Ethnological Society should be addressed to F. 
Adamson Hoebel, Secretary-Treasurer, New York University, Washington Square, New York, 
N.Y. 
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THE XIU CHRONICLE 


The Division of Historical Research of Carnegie Institution of Washington has deposited in 
the Library of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University two sets of the manuscript of a study 
with illustrations entitled The Xiu Chronicle: Part I, “The History of the Xiu,” by Sylvanus 
Morley; Part II. “The Xiu Chronicle,” by Ralph L. Roys (1941). The ribbons set with the original 
illustrations is to remain, until such time as the manuscript may be published, on deposit in the 
Peabody Museum Library; the carbon set with photostats of the illustrations will be loaned upon 
request to qualified research workers. 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA PUBLICATIONS 
The University of Montana Publications in the Social Sciences regrets that it cannot fulfill all 


requests for its monographs as planned. Inquiries and requests for these monographs should be 
addressed to the Librarian of the University, as the editor is now in military service. 
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